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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


Next  to  Sydney,  Paramatta  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  having  been  founded  in  1788;  it  was  originally  called  Rose- 
hill,  but  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  aboriginal  one  of  Para- 
matta. Here  the  first  grain  raised  in  the  colony  was  grown,  but  its  fame 
is  chiefly  due  to  its  orange  groves.  We  were  told  that  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand oranges  were  picked  in  one  year  from  a  single  tree.  It  is  well  known 
that  blossoms,  buds  and  oranges  are  to  be  found  on  the  trees  at  the  same 
time  and  that  ripe  oranges  are  gathered  every  month  in  the  year.  We  never 
ate  finer  ones  and  we  were  told  that  other  fruits  in  their  season  were  equally 
luscious. 

Another  excursion  we  made  was  to  Botany  Bay  to  view  the  moun- 
ment  which  commemorates  the  landing  of  Captain  Cook,  who  landed  in 
1770,  and  took  possession  in  the  name  ojf  the  British  Crown.  Botany  Bay 
is  connected  with  Sydney  by  a  street  railway  five  miles  in  length,  and  the 
ride  is  quite  a  pretty  one.    The  distance  by  sea  is  fully  fifteen  miles. 

Few  people  appreciate  the  extent  and  importance  of  Australia.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width,  between  Cape  York  on  the  north  and  Wilson's  Promontory  on  the 
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south,  is  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles.  It  is  unequally 
divided  into  five  colonies.  If  the  whole  continent  was  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred parts,  New  South  Wales,  which  is  the  mother  colony,  would  include 
ten  parts,  Victoria  three,  Queensland  twenty-three,  South  Australia  thirty, 
and  West  Australia  thirty-four.  It  is  about  twenty-six  times  as  large  a.' 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  five-sixths  as  bige  as  the  Uni'ed  States  It 
received  its  name  from  an  English  sea  captain  named  Flinders,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  his  discoveries,  entitling  it  "A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis." 

Australia  will  never  be  people  as  has  been  the  United  States.  Much 
of  the  country  back  of  the  coast  has  never  yet  been  explored.  This  is  be- 
cause of  tlie  intense  heat  in  the  interior  olf  the  continent  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  water.  A  numbei"  of  exploring  parties  were  never  heard  of  after 
leaving  the  settlements  and  it  is  believed  they  perished  from  thirst. 

One  of  our  excursions  was  to  visit  the  Mount  Baw-Baw,  Gippasland, 
to  see  the  giant  gum  tree  which  is  said  to  be  the  tallest  tree  in  the  world. 
A  civil  engineer  named  Hodgkinson  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  it  is  fouf  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  high.  There  is  a  great  var- 
iety af  these  gum  trees,  which  though  affording  but  little  shade,  as  their 
leaves  fall  vertically  from  the  boughs,  are  nevertheless  greatly  prized  be- 
cause, after  the  heat  of  the  day  travelers  may  wondef  about  in  the  gum- 
tree  groves  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  is  not  obstructed  by  the  trees. 

From  some  of  the  stations  along  the  railway,  one  might  imagine  he  was 
traveling  through  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States.  Here  are  a  few 
samples :  Doughboy  Hollow,  Honeysuckle  Point,  Kelly's  Plains,  and  Wil- 
low Tree.  Then  again  we  strike  such  names  as  Lochinvar,  Dundee,  Stone- 
henge  and  Emerald'  Hill. 

We  were  anxious  to  see  Melbourne,  the  city  of  which  we  had  heard  so 
much,  and  whose  praises  are  loudly  chanted  by  evefy  resident  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria.  When  one  rode  ifrom  the  railway  station  to  our  hotel  we 
could  hardly  believe  that  we  were  in  a  city  where  half  a  century  ago  there 
was  little  mofe  than  a  clearing  in  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra. 

Yet  it  was  so.  On  June  2,  1835,  John  Batman  ascended  the  Yarra  and 
Salt-water  rivers  and  made  a  bargain  with  the  native  chiefs  of  the  locality 
to  purchase  a  large  area  of  ground,  more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred 
squafe  miles,  for  which  he  paid  a  few  trifles — probably  not  a  hundred  dol- 
lars'  worth  altogether.     The  Government  afterwards  set  aside  his  purchase, 
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but  paid  to  Batman  and  his  partners  the  sum  of  $35,000  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  their  claim. 

Batman  returned  immediately  to  Tasmania  to  procure  a  fresh  supply 
of  provisions,  and  near  the  end  of  August,  1835,  during  his  absence,  an- 
other" adventurer,  John  Fawkner,  landed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yarra  from  the  schooner  Enterprise,  and  made  his  camp  in  the  forest  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  He  brought  five  men,  two  horses,  two  pigs,  one 
cat,  and  three  kangaroo-dogs;  and  this  was  the  colony  that  'founded  the 
present  city  of  Melbourne.  Fawkner  may  be  fairly  considered  the  founder 
of  Melbourne,  as  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  site  dates  from  the  day 
he  landed  from  his  schooner.  But  Batman's  part  of  the  affair  should  not 
be  forgotten ;  he  returned  in  the  following  April  and  settled  on  what  is  now 
a  part  of  the  city.  As  might  be  expected,  there  was  a  bitter  quarrel  between 
Batman  and  Fawkner  as  long  as  both  survived,  and  it  was  continued  by 
their  descendants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Melbourne  have  duly  honored  Batman  by  erecting 
in  the  old  cemetery  of  that  city  an  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory. 
He  died  in  1839,  before  the  city  had  grown  to  much  importance,  though  it 
was  giving  good  promise  for  the  future.  At  the  time  of  Batman's  death 
there  were  four  hundred  and  filfty  houses,  seventy  shops  and  three  thousand 
inhabitants  in  Melbourne,  and  the  first  ship  had  sailed  for  London  with  a 
cargo  of  four  hundred  bales  of  wool. 

The  streets  of  Melbourne  have  been  laid  out  on  a  much  more  liberal 
plan  than  the  streets  of  Sydney,  many  of  them  being  ninety-nine  feet  in 
width. Then  the  situation  is  pleasing,  being  built  upon  rolling  hills,  much 
like  the  city  O'f  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia. 

The  city  itself  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  and  including  the 
suburbs  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  has  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  inhabitants. 

For  fine  public  buildings,  street  railway  accommodations,  beautiful  parks 
and  other  attractive  features,  the  city  of  Melbourne  will  rival  any  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  United  States,  if  we  except  our  National  Capital. 

The  people  of  Melbourne  are  not  to  be  out-done  by  Sydney  in  hos- 
pitality. People  living  witliin  a  hundred  miles  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  can 
certify  to  the  unwritten  law  which  demands  that  every  person  who  can  beg, 
borrow  or  steal  enough  money,  stops  work  and  attends  the  races,  but  the 
"Melbourne  Cup,"  which   is  the  name  of  the  day  set  apart  from   all  other 
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flays  of  the  year,  viz. :  the  fifth  of  November,  is  recognized  in  Australia  as  a 
national  holiday,  over  a  stretch  'o!f  territory  as  long  as  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  and  deeper  than  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  people  begin  to  swarm  in  by  ship  and  rail  a  fortnight  before  the 
day,  and  they  swarm  thickef  and  thicker  day  after  day,  until  all  the  ve- 
hicles of  transportation  are  taxed  to  their  uttermost  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  occasion,  and  all  hotels  and  lodgings  are  bulging  outwar'd  because  of 
the  pressure  from  within.  They  pack  the  spacious  grounds  and  stands  and 
make  a  spectacle  such  as  is  never  to  be  seen  in  Australasia  elsewhere. 

The  grand-stands  make  a  brilliant  and  wonderful  spectacle,  a  delirium 
of  color,  a  vision  of  beauty.  Everybody  is  vivacious,  excited,  happy ;  gloves 
and  fortunes  change  hands  right  along,  all  the  time.  The  whirl  goes  on 
day  after  day  for  a  week;  balls  at  night  alternate  with  the  faces  by  day, 
until  the  people  are  worn  out  with  excitement,  when  everybody  re-engages 
his  or  her  apartments  for  the  following  year,  and  feturns  home. 

In  America  we  have  no  annual  supreme  day;  no  day  whose  approach 
makes  the  whole  nation  glad.  We  have  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas, 
and  Thanksgiving.  Neither  of  them  can  claim  the  primacy;  neithef  of 
them  can  arouse  an  enthusiasm  which  comes  near  to  being  universal. 

We  have  a  supreme  day — a  sweeping  and  tremendous  and  tumultous 
day,  a  day  which  commands  an  absolute  universality  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  annual.  It  comes  but  once  in  four  years ;  therefore  it 
cannot  count  as  a  rival  of  the  Melbourne  Cup. 

The  wool  exchange  in  Melbourne  coul4  not  be  told  from  the  familiar 
stock  exchange  of  other  countries.  Wool  brokers  afe  just  like  stockbrokers; 
they  all  bounce  from  their  seats  and  put  up  their  hands  and  yell  in  unison — 
and  the  President  calmly  says :  "Sold  to  Smith  &  Co."  No  onlooker  could 
possibly  have  told  which  hand  went  up  first,  or  whose  shout  fifst  rent  the 
air,  but  the  President  must  name  somebody  at  once  as  the  purchaser  and 
as  his  eye  rested  upon  the  representative  of  Smith  &  Co.,  he  named  that 
firm. 

Apropos  to  the  wooL  market,  we  are  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  a 
story  which  is  told  by  a  man  who  is  remarkable  for  his  "veracity,"  best 
known  to  the  public  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mark  Twain. 

CECIL  RHODES  AND  THE  SHARK. 
Sydney  Harbor  is  populous  with  the  finest  breeds  of  man-eating  shafks 
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in  the  worlds  Some  people  make  their  living  catching  them,  ifor  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  cash  bounty  on  them.  The  larger  the  shark  the  largei*  the 
bounty,  and  some  of  the  sharks  are  twenty  feet  long.  You  not  only  get  the 
bounty,  but  everything  that  is  in  the  shark  belongs  to  you.  Sometimes  the 
contents   are  quite  valuable. 

The  shark  is  the  swiftest  fish  that  swims.  The  speed  of  the  fastest 
steamer  afloat  is  poor  compared  to  his.  And  he  is  a  great  gad-about  and 
roams  far  and  wide  in  the  oceans,  and  visits  the  shores  of  all  of  them,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  course  oif  his  restless  excursions.  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  novr 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  in  print.  In  1870  a  young  stranger  arrived  in 
Sydney,  and  set  about  finding  something  to  do ;  but  he  knew  no  one,  and 
brought  no  recommendations,  and  the  result  was  that  he  got  no  employ- 
ment. He  had  aimed  high  at  first,  but  as  time  and  his  money  wasted  away 
he  grew  less  and  less  exacting,  until  at  last  he  was  willing  to  serve  in  the 
humblest  capacities  if  so  he  might  get  bread  and  shelter.  But  luck  was  still 
against  him;  he  could  find  no  opening  of  any  sort.  Finally  his  money  was 
all  gone.  He  walked  the  streets  all  day  thinking;  he  walked  them  all  night 
thinking,  thinking  and  growing  hungrier  and  hungrier.  At  dawn  he  found 
himself  well  away  from  the  town  and  drifting  aimlessly  along  the  harbor 
shore.  As  he  was  passing  by  a  nodding  shark-fisher  the  man  looked  up 
and  said : 

"Say,  young  fellow,  take  my  line  a  spell  and  change  my  luck  fof  me." 

"How  do  you  know  I  won't  make  it  worse?" 

"Because  you  can't.  It  has  been  at  its  worst  all  night.  If  you  can't 
change  it  no  harm's  done ;  if  you  do  change  it,  it's  for  the  better  6f  course. 
Come." 

"'All   right;   what  will  you  give?" 

"I'll  give  you  the  shark,  if  you  catch   one." 

"And  I  will  eat  it,  bones  and  all.     Give  me  the  line." 

"Here  you  are.  I  will  get  away,  now,  for  awhile,  so  that  my  luck 
won't  spoil  yours ;  for  many  and  many  a  time  I've  noticed  that  if — there, 
pull  in,  pull  in,  man ;  you've  got  a  bite !  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  Why,  I 
knew  you  for  a  born  son  of  luck  the  minute  I  saw  you.  All  right,  he's 
landed." 

It  was  an  unusually  large  shark — "a.  full  nineteen-footer,"  the  fisherman 
said,  as  he  laid  the  creature  open  with  his  knife. 

"Now  you  rob  him,  young  man,  while  I  step  to  my  hamper  Ifof  a  fresh 
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bait.  There's  generally  something  in  them  worth  going  for.  You've 
changed  my  luck,  you  see.  But,  my  goodness,  I  hope  you  haven't  changed 
your   own. 

"Oh,  it  wouldn't  matter;  don't  worry  about  that.  Get  your  bait.  I'll 
rob  him." 

When  the  fisherman  got  back  the  young  man  had  just  finished  washing 
his  hands  in  the  bay  and  was  starting  away. 

"What!  you  are  not  going?" 

"Yes.     Good-bye." 

"But  what  about  your  shark?" 

"The  shark?     Why,  what  use  is  he  to  me?" 

"What  use  is  he?  I  like  that.  Don't  you  know  that  we  can  go  and 
report  him  to  the  Government,  and  you'll  get  a  clean,  solid  eighty  shillings 
bounty?     Hard  cash,  you  know.     What  do  you  think  about  it  now?" 

"Oh,   well,  you  can  collect  it." 

"And  keep  it?    Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  this  is  odd.    You're  one  of  those  sort  they    call    eccentrics,     I 
judge.     The   saying  is,  you   mustn't  judge   a  man  by  his  clothes,   and   I'm 
believing  it  now.     Why,  your's  are  looking  just  ratty,  don't  you  know;  and 
yet  you  must  be  rich." 
1  am. 

The  young  man  walked  slowly  back  to  the  town,  deeply  musing  as  he 
went.  He  halted  a  moment  in  front  of  the  best  restaurant,  then  glanced 
at  his  clothes  and  passed  on,  and(  got  his  breakfast  at  a  "stand-up."  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  it  cost  five  shillings.  He  tendered  a  sovereign, 
got  his  change,  glanced  at  his  silver,  muttered  to  himself,  "There  isn't 
enough  to  buy  clothes  with,"  and  went  his  way. 

At  half  past  nine  the  richest  wool  broker  in  Sydney  was  sitting  in  his 
mortiing-room  at  home,  settling  his  breakfast  with  the  morning  paper.  A 
servant  put  his  head  in  and  said: 

"There's  a  sundowner  at  the  door  wants  to  see  you,  sir*."  (A  tramp 
in  Australia  is  called  a  sundowner.) 

"What  do  you  send  that  kinc<  of  business  here  for?  Send  him  about 
his  business." 

"He  won't  go,   sir.     I've  tried." 

"He  won't  go?     That's — why,  that's  unusual.     He's  one  o|f  two  things. 
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then:  he's     a  remarkable  person,  or  he's  crazy.     Is  he  crazy?" 

"No,  sir.     He  don't  look  it." 

"Then  he's  remarkable.    What  does  he  say  he  wants?" 

"He  won't  tell,  sir;  only  says  it's  very  important." 

"And  won't  go.     Does  he  say  he  won't  go?" 

"Says  he'll  stand  there  till  he  sees  you,  sir,  if  it's  all  day." 

"And  yet  isn't  crazy.     Show  him  up." 

The  sundownef  was  shown  in.  The  broker  said  to  himself,  "No,  he's 
not  crazy;  that's  easy  to  see;  so  he  must  be  the  other  thing." 

Then  aloud,  "Well,  my  good  fellow,  be  quick  about  it,  don't  waste  any 
words;  what  is  it  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  borrow  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"Scott!  (it's  a  mistake;  he  is  crazy.  No,  he  can't  be— not  with  that 
eye.)     Why,  you  take  my  breath  away.     Come,  who  are  you?" 

"Nobody  that  you  know." 

"What  is  your   name?" 

"Cecil  Rhodes." 

"No,  I  don't  remember  hearing  the  name  befofe.  Now,  then— just  fof 
curiosity  sake— what  has  sent  you  to  me  on  this  extraordinary  errand?" 

"The  intention  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  you  and  as 
much  for  myself  within  the  next  sixty  days." 

"Well,  well,  well.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  idea  that  I— sit  down— 
you  interest  me.  And  somehow  you— well,  you  fascinate  me,  I  think  that 
is  about  the  word.  And  it  isn't  your  proposition — no,  that  doesn't  fasci- 
nate me;  it's  something  else,  I  don't  quite  know  what;  something  that's 
born  in  you  and  oozes  out  of  you,  I  suppose.  Now,  then— just  for  curi- 
osity's sake  again,  nothing  more;  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  your  desire  to 
bor — " 

"I  said  intention." 

"Pardon,  so  you  did.  I  thought  it  was  an  unheedful  use  of  the  word — 
an  unheedlful  valuing  o'f  its  strength,  you  know." 

"I   knew   its    strength." 

"Well,  I  must  say— but  look  here,  let  me  walk  the  floor  a  little,  my 
mind  is  getting  into  a  sort  of  whirl,  though  you  don't  seem  disturbed  any. 
(Plainly  this  young  fellow  isn't  crazy;  but  as  to  his  being  remarkable — 
well,   really  he   amounts   to   that,   and   something  ovef).     Now,  then,   I  be- 
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lieve   I    am   beyond   the    reach    of   further   astonishrtiTit.     Strike    and   spare 
not.    What  is  your  scheme?" 

"To  buy  the   wool   crop — deliverable  in  sixty   days." 

"What,  the  whole  of  it?" 

"No,  I  was  not  quite  out  af  the  reach  of  surprises,  after  all.  Why,  how 
you  talk!     Do  you  know  what  our  crop  is  going  to  foot  up?" 

"Two   and  a  half  million  sterling — maybe  a  little  more." 
"Well,    you've   got   your   statistics    right   anyway.     Now,     then,     do     you 
know  what   the   inargins   would   foot  up,   to  buy  it   at   sixty  days?" 

"The  hundred  thousand  pounds  I  came  here  to  get." 

"Right  once  more.  Well,  dear  me,  just  to  see  what  would  happen,  I 
^wish  you  had  the  money.     And  if  you  had  it,  what  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"I  shall  make  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  it  in  sixty  days." 

"You  mean,  of  course,  that  you  might  make  it  if — " 

"I  said  sha'll." 

"Yes,  by  George,  you  did  say  'shall !'  You  are  the  most  definite  devil 
I  ever  saw,  in  the  matter  of  language.  Dear,  dear,  dear,  look  here !  Defi- 
nite speech  means  clarity  of  mind.  Upon  my  word.  I  believe  youVe  got 
what  you  believe  to  be  a  rational  reason  for  venturing  into  this  house,  an 
entire  stranger,  on  this  wild  scheme  of  buying  the  wool  crop  of  an  entire 
colony  on  speculation.  Bring  it  out — I  am  prepared — acclimated,  if  I  may 
use  the  word.  Why  should  you  buy  the  crop,  and  7vliy  would  you  make 
that  sum  out  of  it?     That  is  to  say,  what  makes  you  think  you — " 

"I  don't  think.     I  know." 

"Definite   again.    How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  France  has  declared  war  against  Germanj^  and  wool  has  gone 
up  fourteen  per  cent  in  London  and  is  still  rising." 

"Oh,  indee(||?  Now  then,  I've  got  you !  Such  a  thunderbolt  as  you 
have  just  let  fly  ought  to  have  made  me  jump  out  of  my  chair,  but  it  didn't 
stir  me  the  least  little  bit,  you  see.  And  for  a  very  simple  reason:  I  have 
read  the  morning  paper.  You  can  look  at  it  if  you  want  to.  The  fastest 
ship  in  the  service  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  fifty  days  out  from 
London.  All  her  news  is  printed  here.  There  are  no  war  clouds  anywhere, 
and  as  for  wool,  why,  it  is  the  low-spiritedest  commodity  in  the  English 
market.  Well,  why  don't  you  jump?  Why  do  you  sit  there  in  that  placid 
fashion,  when — " 
"Because  I  have  later  news." 
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"Later  news?  Oh,  come — later  news  than  fifty  days,  brought  steaming 
liot  from  London  by  the — " 

"My  news  is  only  ten  days  oldf" 

"Oh,    Mun-chausen,  hear  the  maniac  talk!    Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Got  it  out  of  a  shark." 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,  this  is  too  much !  Front !  Call  the  police — bring  the  gun 
— false  the  town !  All  the  asylums  in  Christendom  have  broken  loose  in 
the   single  person   of — " 

"Sit  down!  And  collect  yourself.  Where  is  the  use  in  getting  excited? 
Am  I  excited?  There  is  nothing  to  get  excited  about.  When  I  make  a 
statement  which  I  cannot  prove,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  begin 
to   offer  hospitality — to   damaging   fancies   about  me  and  my  sanity." 

"Oh,  a  thousand,  thousand  pardons!  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  ,for  thinking  that  a  bit  of  a  circumstance  like 
sending  a  shark  to  England  to  fetch  back  a  market  report — " 

"What  does  you  middle  initial  stand  for,  sir?" 

"Andrew.    What  are  you  writing?" 

"Wait  a  moment.  Proof  about  the  shark — and  another  matter.  Only 
ten  lines.     There — now  it  is  done  sign  it." 

"Many  thanks — many.  Let  me  see;  it  says — it  says — oh,  come,  this  i& 
■interesting!  Why — why — look  here!  Prove  what  you  say  here,  and  I'll  put 
lip  the  money,  and  double  as  much,  if  necessary,  and  divide  the  winnings 
with  you,  half  and  half.  There,  now — I've  signed;  make  your  promise  good 
if  you  can.     Show  me  a  copy  of  the  London  Times  only  ten  days  old." 

"Here  it  is — and  with  it  these  buttons  and  a  memorandum  bock  that 
"belongs  to  the  man  the  shark  swallowed.  Swallowed  him  in  the  Thames, 
without  a  doubt;  for  you  will  notice  that  the  last  entry  in  the  book  is  dated 
London  and  is  off  the  same  date  as  the  Times,  and  says  that  in  consequence 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  this  loyal  soul  is  leaving  for  home  today  to  figth. 
And  he  did  leave,  too,  but  the  shark  had  him  before  the  day  was  done,  poor 
fellow." 

"And  a  pity,  too.  But  there  are  times  for  mourning,  and  we  will  attend 
to  this  case  further  on ;  other  matters  are  pressing  now.  I  will  go  down 
and'  set  the  machinery  in  motion  in  a  quiet  way  and  buy  the  crop.  It  will 
cheer"  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  boys,  in  a  transitory  way.  Everything  is 
transitory  in  this  world.     Sixty  days  hence,  when  they  are  called  to  deliver 
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the  goods,  they  will  think  they've  been  struck  by  lightning.  But  there  is  a 
time  for  mourning,  and  we  will  attend  to  that  case  along  with  the  other 
one.  dome  along.  I'll  take  you  to  my  tailor.  What  did  you  say  your 
name  was?" 

"Cecil  Rhodes." 

(To   be  continued.) 
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IShe  McirKlcind4: 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER    X. 
Concluded. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  exclaimed  the  bookkeeper,  not  quite  seeing  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact.  "I — Oh!  it's  you?  I  didn't  expect  to  find  yoM 
here;  I'll  come  back  when  you  are  disengaged,  Miss  Overton,"  he  said, 
turning  to  leave  the  room.  Alice  Overton  was  now  fully  capable  of  acting 
promptly;  she  looked  eagerly  and  earnestly  at  Shipley  j-.nd  said  very  slowly, 
enunciating  the  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  carry  to  all  who 
heard  them  their  full  meaning. 

"Please  remain,  Mr.  Shipley.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come;  these 
gentlemen  have  finished  their  inspection  and  may  be  induced,  I  hope,  to  per- 
mit me  to  go  on  with  the  work  I  am  here  to  do." 

Shipley  glanced  quickly  from  the  girl  to  the  men  and  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  condition  Markland  was  in,  and  the  uncomfortable  position  in 
which  the  girl  was  really  placed  flashed  upon  him,  and  his  frown  told  in- 
stantly of  the  struggling  anger  within  him,  which  he  strove  hard  to  control. 
Gorham  seemed  very  willing,  nay,  even  anxious  to  depart  at  once,  but 
Markland  was  sufficiently  dogged  to  stand  still  and  to  show  with  drunken 
bravado  his  indifference  alike  to  Shipley's  ominous  frown  and  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  girl  that  they  would  leave  her. 

"Nice  view  from  this  little  window,  Ned,"  he  said.  "Can  see  the  river 
and  boats  and  all  that  sort  Oif  thing;  have  a  look  out." 

Gorham,  though  he  had  taken  as  much,  if  not  more,  liquor  than  Mark- 
land,  was  perfectly  sober ;  he  was  seldom  overcome  in  his  cups,  being  one 
of  those  human  reservoirs  who,  by  reason  of  their  abnormal  capacity  for 
liquor,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  one  of 
their  exhibitions,  as  models  of  moderation,  who  are  able  to  drink  without 
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making  "beasts  of  themselves,"  when  in  reality  it  is  the  innate  beastliness 
that  enables  them  to  do  what  they  are  thus  praised  for.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  ignoring  both  Miss  Overton  and  Shipley,  he  started  over 
to  the  window.     Shipley  interposed  and  said  very  quietly. 

"I'm  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Gorham,  my  letters  can't  wait.  You  go  into  the 
other  room,  please,  and  he,"  pointing  to  Markland,  "will  follow  you." 

Gorham  smiled  maliciously  and  answered  not  the  bookkeeper,  but  Mark- 
land.  "Oh,  yes !  Oome  on,  Markland.  Shipley's  business  is  doubtless  very 
private  and  we're — "  But  he  got  no  (further;  the  anger  within  Shipley  was 
now  beyond  restraint,  and  quicker  than  thought,  almost  before  the  now  very 
much  frightened  stenographer  could  realize  what  was  happening,  the  book- 
keeper threw  his  strong  arms  about  the  insolent  intruder  and  forcing  him 
out  into  the  big  office,   said  sternly : 

"If  you  had  said  one  word  more,  curse  you,  I  would  have  choked  your 
damned  tongue  out  of  you.  As  it  is,  go  away  quickly  or  I'll  do  it  anyhow. 
Go,  I  say,  before  it  is  too  late," 

Gorham  saw  the  terrible  earnestness  in  Shipley's  face,  and  knowing 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  bullying,  or  intimidating  his  antag- 
onist, he  contented  himself  with  uttering  a  threat  or  two  and  a  promise 
that  Shipley  should  pay  dearly  for  this,  then  he  hastened  out  of  the  build- 
ing. Markland  fumed  and  grew  so  abusive  that  Shipley,  in  desparation, 
told  him  if  he  did  not  go  home  at  once,  or  at  least  get  out  of  the  place  un- 
til he  was  in  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  he,  Shipley,  would  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  make  him  do  so.  Markland  defiedl  him  to  do  it,  but 
when  Shipley  made  ready  to  execute  his  threat,  the  defiance  weakened  and 
the  confidjential  clery  went  out  muttering  senseless  invectives  to  which  no 
one  gave  any  heed. 

Having  rid  himself  of  both  men,  he  returned  at  once  to  the  steno- 
grapher, whom  he  found  almost  speechless  with  fright  and  humiliation;  she 
looked  fully  at  him,  however,  and  said  frankly :  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Shipley. 
I — I — was  afraid  they — that  is,  he  might  d'o  you  some  harm.  I  am  glad  he 
did  not.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  I  should  have  done  iif  you  ha^t  not  come 
in.. 

"I'm  sorry  it  happened,"  he  answered.  "I  tried  to  avoid  a  scene  and 
am  sorry  for  the  violence  you  have  been  forced  to  witness;  but  I  am  quick 
tempered  and  wanted  him  out  of  here.  I'm  only  doing  what  Radcliflfe  has 
every  right  to  require  of  me.    I  think  if  I  may  suggest,     he  continued,  "it 
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might  be  advisable  if  you  were  to  go  home  for  the  rest  'of  the  day,  in  fact^ 
I  think  I  must  insist  upon  your  doing  so." 

"I  think  I  will  go,"  she  said,  "if  I  owed  you  nothing  before,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley, I  do  now,  and  I  insist  upon  telling  you  what  I  have  told  to  no  other 
person  here,  that  I  would  gladly  be  less  reserved  and  seem  more  apprecia- 
tive than  I  do,  if  I  were  free  to  follow  the  promptings  of  my  heart." 

"You  have  every  right  to  act  as  seems  best  to  you.  Miss  Overton,"  re- 
plied the  bookkeeper,  rising  and  holding  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  out, 
"your  best  way  to  make  me  feel  perfectly  at  ease  when  I  see  you  tomorrow 
is  just  to  act  as  you  have  always  done.  I  understand  perfectly  that  you 
are  governed'  by  motives  that  are  right  to  you  and  I  hope  I  may  never  give 
you  just  cause  to  complain  of  my  failure  to  respect  your  wishes  in  this 
matter." 

"I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  she  answered  earnestly.  "It  is  not  my  wish 
but  my  unfortunate  necessity  you  respect,  sir,  believe  that  if  you  can."  She 
went  out  hastily,  leaving  Shipley  to  write  his  own  letters  and  look  tover 
those  Markland  had  dictated. 

It  was  a  long,  busy  afternoon  with  Shipley  and  fortunately  for  all  con- 
cerned, Markland  did  not  return,  but  went  off  to  find  his  friend  G'orham  and 
remained  away  far  into  the  night  when  he  reeled  home  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  a  scene  as  the  one  described  in  the 
foregoing  chapter  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fail  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  the  various  clerks  about  the  place.  True,  not  one  of  them  knew 
just  what  had  occurred;  the  general  surmise  was  that  Markland  had  taken 
too  much  to  drink  and  that  Shipley,  finding  him  and  Gorham  carousing  in 
the  office  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  interfere.  Many  of  the  people  wha 
were  entirely  satisfied  of  the  correctness  o(f  this  solution,  expressed  the 
opinion  confidentially  (to  every  individual  they  could  induce  to  listen  to 
them)  that  Shipley  had  gone  far  beyond  his  authority,  and  that  Markland 
woulc^  certainly  resent  the  action  most  bitterly.  They  all,  even  those  wh'o 
were  quite  ready  to  do  pretty  much  what  the  weak,  wine-crazed  Markland 
had  done,  if  they  had  not  learned  by  long  experience  to  be  mofe  discretely 
vicious,  said,  of  course  Markland  was  wrong  and  very  foolish,  but  that 
Shipley  had  gone  too  far  when  he  had  ordered  Gorham  from  the  place,  and 
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that  Markland,  as  his  friend,  would  take  some  strong  measures. 

On  the  morning  following  that  on  which  this  unfortunate  affair  oc- 
curred, Markland  accosted  the  bookkeeper  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
a  lively  discussion  took  place  between  them  as  they  walked  to  their  work. 

"Shipley,"  said  Markland,  "will  you  oblige  me  by  starting  out  with  me 
-now;  it  is  a  trifle  early,  but  I  think  I've  something  to  say  to  you.  We  can 
walk  slowly." 

The  bookkeeper  said  he  would  do  so  and  they  stepped  slowly  forth  to- 
(gether. 

"Well,  have  you  telegraphed  to  Radcliffe  or  did  you  write  a  long  letter, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  your  most  heroic  performance  of  yesterday?" 
iegan  Markland,  endeavoring  the  Gorham  sneer  which  made  his  haggard 
countenance  look  particularly  repugnant  and  excited  no  very  gentle  feeling 
-in  his  companion,  who,  after  looking  at  him  in  silence  for  one  moment,  re- 
plied: "Markland,  what  I  did  yesterday  I  had  to  do,  and  you  know  it.  It 
matters  little  to  me  what  you  pretend  to  suppose  I  have  done  respecting  Mr. 
Radcliffe ;  when  things  get  to  the  pitch  that  I  think  his  interests  will  be 
best  served  by  notifying  him  of  what  is  being  done  here,  rest  assured  I  shall 
do  it,  and  you  shall  see  the  message  before  it  is  sent.  I  want  no  quarrel 
with  you,  and  will  have  none,  ijf  I  can  help  it;  we  had  better  stop  right  now, 
I  think." 

"You  'owe  Gorham  'an  apology,"  said  Markland  doggedly.  "He's  my 
friend,  and  was  in  the  office  by  my  invitation ;  as  for  that  girl,  Radcliffe 
keeps,  she's  a  good  actress  and  cursed  uncivil.  She  never  even  looked  up 
when  I  introduced  Gorham,  and  she  hadn't  spoken  a  word  until  she  spoke 
to  you.     Now  how  do  you  suppose  I  felt  to  be  thus  browbeaten?" 

"Now  listen  to  me,  Harry  Markland,  and  mind  you  follow  me  closely,  for 
I  am  in  no  mood  for  trifling,"  said  the  bookkeeper,  stopping  and  facing 
him.  "First,  about  your  friend,  Gorham :  I  owe  him  no  apology ;  I  know 
him  well,  as  I  have  told  you  I  knew  him  before  you  came  to  Radcliffe's, 
and  yesterday  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  laid  violent  hands  upon  him  to 
bring  his  impudence  to  a  halt.  Once  before,  when  I  saw  the  cur  raise  his 
hand  to  strike  a  tottering  old  man  who  happened  to  brush  against  him  in 
the  street,  and  who  seemed  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  collision  so  that 
he  stood  bewildered  and  staring  at  Gorham  until  that  bully  and  coward 
would  have  struck  him,  had  I  not  intervened.  I  was  hanging  then,  Mark- 
land,  about  where  you  are  hanging  now.     I  had  spent  time  and  money  with 
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Gorham  and  his  associates,  as  you  have  done,  but  thank  God  I  had  begun' 
to  find  better  friends,  and  from  the  day  on  which  I  interposed  between  him 
and  the  old  man,  we  have  been  strangers.  Listen,  I  slapped  his  cursed  face 
that  day,  and  had  done  as  much  yesterday  if  I  had  not  been  anxious  to  short- 
en the  bad  business.  Tell  your  friend,  whom  you  seem  so  ready  to  chan»- 
pion,  what  I  have  just  told  you,  and  tell  him,  too,  that  if  it  should  chance 
that  there  should  be  a  third  laying  on  of  my  hands  I  will  see  to  it  that  a 
lasting  token  of  my  contempt  and  loathing  remains  with  him,  perhaps  for 
years." 

Markland  had  endeavored  to  interrupt  tbe  bookkeeper  many  times,  but 
had  not  succeeded,  for  Shipley  spoke  vehemently  and  rapidly,  rendering 
any  such  attempt  useless.  Now,  however,  he  paused  and  the  hot  words 
Markland  had  tried  to  utter  before  burst  forth  in  all  their  impotent  fury,  in- 
the  wild  fury  of  a  man  striving  to  maintain  a  position  which  he  could  not 
but  know  was  weak  and'  pitiably  false  to  all  the  better  instincts  of  man'» 
nature. 

(To  be  continued.) 


UNKNOWN. 


BY  H.    0.    NASH. 

In  the  depths  of  my  soul  a  bold  thought 
made  its  strife, 
With  the  streng-th  of  a  turbulent  sea, 
To    become    a    small    factor    where    great 
thoug-hts  were  rife, 
With  a  care  for  its  own  destiny. 

So  I  gave  it  its  freedom  and  bade  it  be- 
gone, 
And  it  left  with  a  leap  and  a  bound; 
But  its  source  was  so  feeble,  its  strength 
was  undone, 
So  it  fluttered— then  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


JEWISH  PHYSICIAN  IN  HISTORY. 


Medical  Men  Who  Made  Their  Mark  De- 
spite Racial  Barriers. 

From   the   Medical   Record. 

An  interesting  survey  of  Jews  as  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a  little  work  entitled  "Judische 
Aerzte  und  iiir  Einflus  auf  das  Judentum," 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  Dr.  Simon 
Scherbel.  On©  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  earlier  personages  mentioned  is  Chas- 
dai,  who  became  a  minister  under  the 
Caliph  Abdul-Rahman  III,  and  did  much 
to  establish  the  position  of  the  Jews 
among  the  Moslems  in  Spain  during  the 
tenth  centiiry,  as  well  as  to  foster  the 
study  of  the  Talmud  in  that  country. 
Jehuda  Halevi,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
later,  was  a  physician  who  was  also 
the  author  of  distinguished  practical  and 
philosophical  works.  The  great  Maimo- 
jitdes,  of  Cordova,  is  included  among  the 
list  of  physicians  by  the  Author,  who  says 
that  he  created  what  is  almost  a  new 
Talmud,  and  alleges  that  Richard  Coeur 
de  Leon  wished  to  make  hin.  his  court 
physician,  in  spite  of  the  Popes  Eugenius, 
Nicholas,  and  Calixtus,  that  Christians 
should  not  employ  Jewish  physicians. 

In  Spain  for  many  years  they  were  prac- 
tically the  only  practitioners  of  medicine. 
Somewhat  later  Pope  Alexander  VI  had 
as  personal  physician  a  Jew,  Bonet  de 
Lates,  who  subsequontly  became  attached 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  The  edict  against 
Jewish   physicians   was  finally   raised   by 


Sixtus  V,  largely  at  the  instigation  of  two 
then  celebrated  physicians,  David  de 
Pomis  and  Elia  Montalto.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Mendels- 
sohn's efforts  in  behalf  of  his  compatriots 
were  ably  seconded  by  his  friend,  the 
physician  Marcus  Hert,  who  contributed 
much  toward  the  elevation  of  the  Jews 
of  Germany.  In  still  more  recent  times 
Ascher,  Steinheim,  Erter,  and  Johann 
Jacoby  have  been  prominent,  and  the 
author  closes  his  enumeration  with  the 
•widely  known  names  of  Strassmann,  Neu- 
mann, Baglnsky,  and  Senator. 

FORAKER  OPENS  FIGHT 

ON  STATEHOOD  LEGISLATION 


Senator  Foraker  has  precipitated  what 
probably  will  be  a  lively  fight  on  the 
Beveridge  Statehood  bill,  by  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  Senate  yesterday,  of  amend- 
ments that  will  prevent  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  from  entering  the  Union  as  one 
State. 

The  Ohio  Senator  seeks  to  strike  out 
from  the  Beveridge  Statehood  bill  the  pro- 
vision "that  the  inhabitants  of  all  that 
part  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  now 
constituting  the  Terriories  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  as  at  present  described,  may 
become  the  State  of  Arizona,  as  herein- 
after provided,"  and  the  sections  from  18 
to  36  inclusive,  which  provide  the  de- 
tails of  that  provision.  He  would  let 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  come  into 
the  Union  as  one  State,  but  he  is  opposed 
to  the  other  proposition  which  many 
people  of  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
have  protested  against. 
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"It  is  an  outrageous  proposition  to  In- 
clude the  two  large  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  one  State  in  the 
same  bill,  which  provides  for  making 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  a  State," 
said  Senator  Foraker  in  explanation  of 
his  amendments.  "The  two  propositions 
should  be  entirely  segregated,  so  that  the 
people  included  in  the  first  proposition 
may  have  a  fair  chance  and  so  that  we 
may  vote  on  each  of  them  separately." 


FRIENDS  DEFEND  BRAUN. 


CANVASSING  FOR  BUILDINGS. 


Y.  M.  C,  A.  in  Several  Cities  Actively  at 
Work. 

The  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  re- 
ceived information  of  canvasses  going  on 
in  several  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  new  build- 
ings as  follows:  One  at  St.  Paul  for  $2oO,- 
VOO  overran  $55,000,  and  was  completed  in 
twenty-three  days.  Over  5,000  persons  con- 
tributed, and  $40,C00  was  pledged  on  the 
last  day.  Archbishop  Ireland  sent  a  check 
for  $250  to  the  committee.  In  his  letter  he 
refeiTcd  to  the  association  as  practically 
unsectarian  in  its  management,  and 
especially  commended  its  social  and 
moral  work  among  the  young  men  as  of 
"undoubted  value  and  deserving  of  uni- 
versal sympathy." 

The  Duluth  Y.  M.  C.  A.  asked  the  public 
for  $150,000  and  was  given  $179,000.  At  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  $25,000  was  sought  to  erect  a 
gymnasium,  and  $30,000  was  quickly 
pledged,  young  men  of  the  city  giving  $13,- 
417  of  the  amount.  These  were  thirty-day 
campaigns  organized  and  directed  by  C.  S. 
Ward,  field  secretary  of  the  international 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  committee,  who  will  undertake 
in  the  opening  month  of  1906  similar  cam- 
I-aigns  at  Dallas,  Denver,  Fond  du  L»ac, 
Kansas  City,  and  Wichita. 

New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  worth  $1,000,- 
000  have  been  opened  within  a  few  weeks. 


Declare  Immigration  Inspector  Is  Victim 

of  Hungarian  Police. 

Friends  of  Marcus  Braun,  of  New 
York,  special  inspector  in  the  Immi- 
gration Service,  claim  that  the  recent 
attacks  upon  him  in  New  York  were 
inspired  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
government.  Mr.  Braun  is  here  and 
had  conferences  yesterday  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Metcalf, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  with  the  object,  it  is  said,  ot 
insisting  upon  the  publication  of  his 
reports  as  to  conditions  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  affecting  Immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Braun  was  arrested  in 
Buda-Pesth  some  months  ago,  imme- 
diately following  an  altercation  with 
a  government  police  agent,  whom,  the 
American  alleged,  had  dogged  his 
movements  all  over  Europe.  This  ac- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Braun,  was  the 
result  of  reports  made  by  him  to  the 
effect  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  gov- 
ernment had  become  incensed  over  his- 
declarations  that  it  encouraged  Hun- 
garians to  come  to  this  country  to 
earn  a  competence  and  then  return  to 
the  fatherland. 


Recommend  Change  in  Inauguration. 

In  a  letter  to  Vice  President  Pairt)aj)lcB 
and  Speaker  Oannon  yesterday  the  Oom- 
missioners  recommended  that  inajQsrura- 
tion  day  be  changed  to  the  last  Thursday 
in  April.  The  letter  stages  that  iorty-flve 
governors  of  States  and  Territories  bave 
accepted  service  upon  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  Board,  and  the 
sentiment  is  practically  unanimous  In 
favor  of  the  proposed  change,  and  that  it 
be  made  a  day  of  the  week  Instead  of  the 
month. 

Action  is  very  necessary  at  this  session. 
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the  letter  says,  In  order,  if  Congrresa  pro- 
poses the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
®n  this  subject,  the  State  legislatures 
meeting  next  year  may  pass  upon  th« 
question. 


TO  KEEP  AWARDS  QUIET. 


Carnegie    Institution    Protects    Students 
from  Letters  of  Cranks. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  CJarnegie  Institution  met 
here  yes>terday,  and  to-morrow  the  full 
Iboarci  of  trustees  will  meet. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion not  to  give  out  at  once  the  names  of 
the  persons  to  whom  awards  have  been 
made,  but  only  to  mention  them  in  the  re- 
port of  the  following  year. 

This  is  done  In  order  to  protect  many 
of  the  persons  who  receive  the  awards, 
for  as  soon  as  their  names  are  made 
public  they  are  deluged  with  letters  and 
requests  from  cranks  and  other  Investi- 
gators in  the  same  lines  of  work. 


WOULD  MAKE  PUNISHMENT 

FOR  BANK  WRECKER  SEVERE 


The  easj'  sentences  with  which  bankers 
responsible  for  the  wrecking  of  financial 
institutions  over  which  they  have  had 
control  have  escaped  the  punishment  that 
should  have  been  meted  out  to  them  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  yesterday  introduced 
a  bill  fixing  thirty  years,  instead  of  ten. 
as  the  maximum  sentence  for  absconding 
bank  officials. 

Under  the  recent  practice  of  courts  be- 
fore whom  some  of  the  most  notorious 
bank  criminals  of  this  class  have  been 
tried,  a  sentence  of  seven  years  appears  to 
have  been  considered  sufficient,  and  in 
some  cases  this  small  penalty  has  been  in- 
flicted when  the  officials  have  been  in- 
flicted on  many  counts. 


If  this  bill  Is  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ctirrency  for  recommenda- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  that  official  would 
favor  the  proposed  legislation.  Recent  na- 
tional bank  failures  and  the  prosecutions 
following  have  shown  how  difficult  It  is  to 
secure  a  punishment  conxmensurate  with 
the  offense. 


SULZER  OFFERS  RESOLUTION 

DEPLORING  RUSSLA.N  OUTRAGES 


Mr.  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  yesterday  In- 
troduced a  resolution  of  sympathy  for  the 
Russian  Jews.  After  reciting  the  atroci- 
ties that  have  been  committed,  the  resolu- 
tion follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  voicing  the 
humanitarian  sentiments  of  the  American 
people,  deplores  the  terrible  crimes,  the 
brutal  outrages,  and  the  uncalled  for  and 
wanton  murders  of  the  Jews  In  Russia, 
and  hereby  condemns  and  denounces  these 
awful  outrages,  these  shocking  assassina- 
tions, and  these  appalling  atrocities  as 
great  international  crimes  against  a  com- 
mon humanity,  that  must  be  stopped,  and 
stopped  quickly,  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, otherwise  Russia,  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  will  and  must  stand  indicted  be- 
fore the  judgment  bar  of  the  world  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  its  civilization." 


From   the   New   York  Post. 

Some  had  drawn  the  inference  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  absolute  silence  about  rail- 
way regulation  throughout  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  of  1904,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  study  that  subject.  But  they 
were  undeceived  when  his  December  mes- 
sage was  published.  Though  his  party 
platform  had  ignored  the  matter  alto- 
gether, he  Informed  Congres  that  a  grant 
of  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  make  railway  rates  was 
"the  most  important  legislative  act  now 
needed."  Every  one  knows  how  he  strove 
to  secure  such  an  act  last  winter,  agree- 
ing to  throw  over  tariff  reform  and  sup- 
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press  his  special  tariff  mesage  to  obtain 
it,  though  in  vain.  But,  for  present  pur- 
poses, we  wish  only  to  show  how  his  study 
of  the  problem  has  been  steadily  pushed. 
Because  his  mind  was  fully  made  up  in  1904 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  not  ready  to 
accept  new  light  in  1905.  The  best  way  to 
mark  the  progress  of  his  studies  is  to 
print  the  corresponding  parts  of  his  me- 
sages  of  1904  and  1805  in  parallel  columns: 


1904. 
"In  my  judgment  tlie 
most  important  legisla- 
tive act  now  needed 
...  Is  this  act  to  con- 
fer" on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 
the  power  to  revise 
rates  and  regulations, 
the    revised    rate    to    at 


1P05. 
"In       my       judgment 
.  .  .  some  competent 

administrative  body 
should  have  the  power 
to  decide  ...  to  pre- 
scribe the  limit  of  rate 
beyond  which  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  go — 
this  decision  to  go  Into 


the    revlsea    rate    lo    ai  iiii=  uc^io,^.^  ^^  o-  ■■■• 

once  go  Into  effect,  and  effect   within   a   reason 

to   stay   In   effect  unless  I  able    time,    and    to    ob- 

and    until    the   court   of  i  tain     from     thence     on- 

revlew   reverses   It."  ward,      subject     to     re- 

I  view  by   the   courts. 

The  President  also  lays  great  stress  this 
year  upon  the  point  that  what  he  recom- 
mends is  "not  to  give  the  commission 
■power  to  initiate  or  originate  rates  gen- 
erally, but  to  regulate  a  rate  already  fixe4 
or  originated  by  the  roads."  It  may  be, 
however,  that  in  time  his  studies  will  ex- 
tend to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
touching  upon  this  attempted  distinction. 
That  tribunal  held,  when  passing  upon 
it,  that  "if  power  existed,  as  is  claimed, 
there  would  be  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission,  of  its  own  mo- 
tion, to  suggest  that  all  the  interstate 
rates  on  all  the  roads  of  the  country 
were  unjust  and  unreasonable,  •  *  *  direct 
a  hearing,  and  upon  such  hearing  make 
one  general  order  reaching  to  every  road 
and  covering  every  rate."  A  quotation 
from  one  of  the  commission's  reports 
may  also  aid  the  President:  "Every  case 
before  the  commission,  however  trivial  it 
may  appear,  involves  in  its  disposition 
the  formulation  of  principles  under  the 
law  which  have  important  bearing  upon 
the  business  and  commerce  not  only  of 
the  immediate  locality,  but  often  of  the 
entire   country." 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  open-mindedness  as  a 
student  of  economic  problems  is  declare* 
by  the  Tribune's  Washington  correspond- 
ent to  have  been  demonstrated  afresh. 
First,  his  commission-made  rate  was  to 
go  into  effect  "at  once;"  next,  "after 
a  reasonable  time;"  now,  It  is  stated, 
the  President  la  ready  to  agree  that  it 
shall  not  go  into  effect  until  after  th« 
courts  have  said  It  should,  provided  the 
railways  will  give  a  bond  to  pay  tho 
difference  in  case  the  decision  goes  against 
them. 


Admission  of  Coolies  Would  Be  Too  Great 
a  Price  for  It. 

From  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

For  frankness  In  stating  his  views  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  law  and  Chinese 
trade.  Secretary  Metcalf  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. He  is  a  Californian,  and  In- 
directness of  statement  or  the  avoidance 
of  the  subject  altogether  would  have  left 
him  without  support  in  his  own  State. 
But  aside  from  his  personal  views  and 
local  obligations,  it  is  more  than  com- 
mendable that  he  has  talked  plainly. 
There  has  been  too  much  self-delusion 
about  the  Chinese  question.  "We  have  all 
deceived  ourselves  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally. We  know  that  Chinese  students, 
noblemen,  and  travelers  have  been  sub- 
jected to  Indignities,  and  we  have  been 
sorry  for  It.  The  President,  so  far  as  it 
lay  In  his  power,  corrected  that  with  his 
proclamation  of  a  new  policy  last  sum- 
mer. But  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  case.  We  don't  want  Chi- 
nese labor  in  this  country.  We  couldn't 
afford  to  have  it,  although  It  might  for 
the  moment  relieve  a  situation  that  has 
been  made  unusually  vexatious  by  the  ex- 
cessive demands  and  the  arbitrary  and 
arrogant  tactics  of  some  labor  organiza- 
tions. We  are  told  that  the  Chinese  d« 
not  object  to  the  exclusion  law  if  it  Is  In- 
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terpreted  fairly.  They  do.  They  may 
make  denial  In  words,  but  their  acts  belle 
their  statements.  They  are  now  main- 
taining the  boycott,  and  no  mere  state- 
ment can  counter*balance  the  eloquence  of 
that  argument. 

We  do  want  Chinese  trade.  We  know 
that  under  the  new  conditions  there  is  a 
market  for  particular  American  commodi- 
ties in  the  Orient  whose  value  is  impres- 
sive. American  flour  and  American  cotton 
cloth  have  won  the  fancy  of  the  Chinese, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  favorable 
conditions  would  bring  an  expanding  mar- 
ket for  other  commodities.    But  it  is  ap- 


parent that  favorable  trade  relations  must 
depend  on  the  admission  of  Chinese  In 
this  country,  perhaps  not  without  some 
regard  to  their  quality,  but  certainly  with- 
out regard  to  the  rigid  rules  now  in  force. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  can't 
have  the  trade  without  the  labor.  We 
might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  sacr!- 
flee  the  one  or  have  them  both.  The 
choice  is  not  diflJcult  to  make.  We  can 
probably  sell  our  surplus  product  else- 
where, and  we  already  have  too  many 
undesirable  immigrants  whose  coming  we 
•loa^uoo  uaA3  ao  Jioaiio  o;.  aiq'Bun  uiaas 
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Talks  With  Prominent  Washington  Visitors  0» 
Topics  of  Interest. 


"The  longier  you  live  in  China  the  more 
the  country  grows  upon  you,  the  deeper 
the  interest  it  awakens.  It  takes  years 
to  disclose  Itself  to  you  in  all  its  wonder- 
ful phases.  Japan  you  see  entirely  in  a 
six-weeks'  visit-it  is  all  on  the  surface. 
Japan  is  a  comic  opera;  China  is  a  trag- 
edy." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Murray 
Warner,  a  guest  of  the  New  Willard.  who 
has  been  a  resident  of  Shanghai  for  the 
last  six  years,  having  gone  there  as  a 
mechanical   engineer   from   Chicago. 

"But  the  Chinese  are  neither  a  militant 
mor  a  patriotic  nation  like  the  Japanese. 
They  have  not  the  mairtial  spirit,  and 
their  political  system  is  subversive  of 
patriotism.  We  would  not  be  patriotic 
In  the  United  States  if  we  had  a  govern- 
mient  whose  officials  were  hereditary 
grrafters.  That  is  what  the  mandarin 
class  in  China  is.  Probably  they  would 
consider  themselves  exponents  of  'honest 
graft.'  The  taotai  of  Shanghai,  who  has 
an  office  corresponding  to  mayor,  has  a 
nominal  salary  of  about  $350  a  month,  but 
his  real  revenue  must  be  many  tim.es  that 
sum,  for  he  has  several  hundred  retain- 
ers dependent  on  him.  The  middle  class, 
mostly  the  m'ei^chants,  and  the  laboring 
class,  the  coolies,  must  submit  to  being 
taxed  to  support  the  local  dignitaries, 
who  in  turn  give  up  a  percentage  of  their 
■collections  to  those  'higher  up.' 

"China  is  undergoing  an  awakening,  but 
the  transformation  is  not  rapid.  The  prog- 
ress is  almost  entirely  in  the  cities.  The 
country  people  are  the  most  ignorant  an-l 


superstitious  beings  on  earth.  A  mission- 
ary doctor  undertook  to  cure  a  child  that 
had  a  disease  of  the  eyes  and  removed 
the  eye  to  save  the  other.  The  operation 
was  a  success,  but  the  stupid  parents,  in- 
stead of  thanking  the  surgeon,  spread  the 
report  that  he  took  out  the  eye  of  their 
child  and  ground  it  up  to  make  it  into 
medicine,  and  the  story  gained  widespread 
credence.  This  is  only  a  specimen  illus- 
tration of  the  benighted  coolie  character. 
They  also  believe  their  brethren  who  are 
in  the  United  States  often  have  their 
bodies  ground  into  fragments  by  wicked 
Americans.  These  are  the  coolies,  a  class 
who  have  not  improved  in  centuries,  and 
who,  save  at  funerals  and  weddings,  are 
always  hungry. 

"A  brighter  side  of  Chinese  character 
is  displayed  among  the  business  element, 
who  really  constitute  the  backbone  of  the 
empire.  Without  exception,  the  merchants 
of  China  are  the  most  honorable  people  I 
have  ever  known.  The  idea  of  sendlngr 
mi.ssionaries  to  such  a  class  has  a  ludi- 
crous side,  for  they  are  superior  in  in- 
tegrity to  those  whom  the  missionaries 
represent. 

"What  of  the  boycott  of  American 
goods?" 

"That  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  l3 
generally  believed  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  apt  to  spread  and  grow  worse, 
because  a  movement  that  once  gains  head- 
way in  that  country  is  difficult  of  check- 
ing. Men  of  great  ability  have  exerted 
themselves  to  foment  the  discontent  which 
finds    expression    in    a    rejection    of    all 
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American  merchandise.  Were  we  in  the 
place  of  the  Chinamen,  we  would  do  pre- 
cisely as  they  have,  only  we  would  carry 
our  retaliation  a  great  deal  further.  Up 
to  this  time  the  financial  loss  has  possibly 
not  been  serious,  from  the  fact  that  most 
Cf  the  big  importing  firms  put  in  heavy 
stocks  of  goods  from  the  United  States  in 
anticipation  of  the  date  of  the  boycott. 
The  Chinese  are  also  beginning  to  manu- 
facture a  great  deal  on  their  own  account, 
and  the  owners  of  factories  are  rejoiced 
at  the  hostile  sentiment  in  regard  to  for- 
eign imports." 

'1  see  the  hoodoo  that  pertains  to  the 
consulship  at  Zittau,  Saxony,  is  still  work- 
ing," remarked  J.  P.  Gill,  of  Chicago,  at 
the  Raleigh. 

•This  consulate,  created  only  seven  yeara 
ago,  has  had  five  incumbents.  The  first 
to  be  appointed  was  William  K.  Herzog, 
<jrf  Illinois.  Herzog  was  named  on  the  re- 
quest of  Congressman  Marsh,  of  that 
State,  but  he  wouldn't  come  home  to  aid 
Marsh  when  he  had  a  desperate  flght  for 
re-election,  and  after  Marsh  was  beaten, 
being  sore,  he  withdrew  his  influence,  and 
Herzog  was  let  out  of  the  job. 

'^Succeeding  him,  Frank  B.  Gessner,  a 
brilliant  newspaper  man  of  Ohio,  got  the 
place.  Gessner  held  it  less  than  a  year, 
■when  he  had  to  come  home  because  of  a 
complete  physical  breakdown. 

"Then  Hugo  Muench,  of  St.  Louis,  took 
hold,  but  stayed  only  a  brief  while,  and 
Tpras  succeeded  by  Frank  J.  Pike,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  at  one  time  secretary 
to  Galusha  Grow.  Pike  got  a  promotion 
to  a  better  place,  and  Zittau  was  then 
given  to  William  M.  Estes,  of  Minnesota, 
•wlio  died  within  three  days  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment.  Zittau 
Is.  a  town  of  about  as  much  social  life  as 
an  American  village  of  1,000  population, 
although  It  boasts  30,000  people,  and  ia 
.^ratable  as  the  center  of  linen  manufac- 
ture. It  Is  near  the  Austrian  frontier 
«nd  about  thirty  miles  from  Dresden." 


David  Gideon,  horse  owner,  politician, 
and  philosopher,  stood  in  the  lobby  of  the 
New  Willard  last  evening  and  chatted 
about  recent  election  events  in  New  York 
City. 

"You  always  have  noticed,"  said  Mr. 
Gideon,  "that  when  one  horse  beats  anoth- 
er out  by  a  head,  or  oftentimes  a  nose, 
the  cry  frequently  goes  up  that  the  de- 
cision was  wrong  or  that  there  was  some 
crookedness.  This  is  an  old,  old  manifes- 
tation of  human  nature,  and  it  had  an 
exemplification  in  the  late  mayoralty  cam- 
paign in  our  burg.  McClellan  won  in  the 
stretch  by  the  shortest  kind  of  a  'head, 
and  this  causes  the  Hearst  men  to  set 
up  a  gigantic  yelling.  Had  Hearst  won 
by  the  same  close  ^margin  the  MoClellan 
people  would  doubtless  have  inaugurated 
some  similar  racket. 

"My  own  impression  is  that  the  elec- 
tion was  a  square  one  and  that  George 
B.  MoClellan  was  fairly  chosen.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  with  whom  I  talk  are  of 
this  opinion.  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of 
his  retaining  the  ofHce." 

"How  large  a  place  is  your  town  of 
Tupelo,  colonel?"  asked"  a  gentleman  of 
the  renowned  Mississippian,  Private  John 
Allen,  yesterday,  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Shoreham. 

"I  should  say  that  it  was  about  the  size 
of  New  York,"  replied  Col.  Allen.  "There 
is  this  difference,  of  course,  New  York 
Is  built  up  and  Tupelo  is  not,  but  that  ie 
a  mere  technicality." 

Col.  Allen  is  looking  in  splendid  health, 
and  is  as  full  of  jocose  feeling  as  in  the 
days  of  his  Representative  service,  when 
he  added  not  only  to  the  gayety  of  the 
House,  but  of  the  nation,  and  when  he 
enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  personal  pQj?- 
ularity   than  any  other  man  in  Congress. 

"I  have  retired  from  public  life,  and 
may  never  again  enter  the  political  are- 
na," said  he  to  a  Post  reporter.  "My 
absence  from  Washington  has  subjected 
the  national  government  to  a  severe 
strain,  but  it  has  pulled  through,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  thus  giving  us  another  proof 
of  the  perpetuity  of  republican  Institu- 
tions." 
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"Since  1902,  when  I  took  part  In  the 
movement  in  Alabama  to  elect  Reuben 
Kolb  governor  on  the  Independent  ticket,  I 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  politics," 
«ald  Col.  P.  G.  Bowman,  of  Birmingham, 
at  the  New  Willard.  "We  elected  Kolb  by 
a  majority  of  75,000,  but  the  dominant 
party  cheated  him,  and  stole  the  office 
for  Jones,  who  is  now  on  the  Federal 
bench  by  appointment  of  President  Roose- 
velt. 

"(Since  then  I  have  afliliated  with  no 
partv,  but  am  absolutely  independent,  and, 
occupying  that  positon,  am  free  to  say 
that  there  can  never  be  built  up  any  re- 
spectable opposition  party  in  Alabama,  as 
long  as  the  men  who  now  pose  as  Re- 
publican leaders  in  our  State  have  the 
countenance  of  the  national  administra- 
tion. They  are  Republicans  for  revenue 
solely,  and  it  would  really  bring  sorrow 
to  their  souls  should  the  Republican  party 
get  in  control  of  State  affairs. 

"Right  now  there  is  a  splendid  chance 
to  wrest  Alabama  from  Democratic  dom- 
ination. The  white  voters  are  asked  to 
choose  between  B.  B.  Comer  and  Dr.  Cun- 
ninerham,  rival  gubernatorial  candidates. 
Comer,  who  is  chairman  of  the  State 
railroad  commission,  and  who  is  posing 
as  an  anti-railroad  man,  is  far  in  the 
lead  of  his  competitor.  There  is  hardly 
a  doubt  of  his  winning,  but  the  contest 
will  engender  such  an  amount  of  ill- 
feeling  that  it  will  put  the  party  in  bad 
shape  for  the  future.  If,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  had  a  decent  and  re- 
spectable Republican  organization,  with 
white  men  at  the  head,  I  believe  the 
next  election  would  disclose  a  political 
revolution." 

Col.  J.  A.  Ownbey,  of  Colorado,  is  at  the 
Shoreham.  He  is  an  extensive  miner,  a 
man  of  affairs,  a  student  of  economics, 
and  through  his  direct  Influence  many 
Eastern  moneyed  men  have  made  large 
investments  in  Western  properties. 

"What  seems  to  me  an  unhealthy  tend- 
ency in  our  country  at  this  time,"  said 
Col.  Ownbey,  "are  the  frequent  attacks 
made  in  the  public  press  upon  men  who 
have    achieved   great    wealth.    Take,    for 


instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan.  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  that  this  man,  instead 
of  being  berated,  as  he  often  is,  deserves 
praise  for  more  than  one  act  in  his  life 
which  has  redounded  to  the  welfare  Of 
the  nation.  I  have  known  him  many 
years.  His  ancestors  before  him  were 
bankers.  He  is  the  broadest-minded 
financier  to-day  in  the  world,  and  in  in- 
tellect and  integrity  he  is  the  peer  of  any. 
He  has  done  more  for  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  America  than  any  man  or  combination 
of  men. 

"During  Cleveland's  administration  this 
government  was  drained  of  gold,  and  its 
credit  was  threatened.  Of  all  the  wealthy 
financiers  of  the  nation,  J.  P.  Morgan, 
single-handed,  rehabilitated  the  public 
credit,  raised  $200,000,000  in  gold  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  government,  and  paid  a 
premium  for  them.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
the  only  man  at  the  time  who  could  have 
done  it,  for  others,  including  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  and  leading  states- 
men, had  tried  to  place  the  bonds  and 
failed. 

"About  this  time  a  number  of  important 
railways  defaulted  in  paying  interest  on 
their  bonds,  going  one  after  another  into 
receiverships,  until  the  panic  came. 
Again  did  J.  P.  Morgan  come  to  the  front 
and  again  he  proved  the  savior  of  the 
investing  public-  and  of  our  entire  busi- 
ness interests.  He  reorganized  the  roads 
seriatim,  and  put  them  once  more  on  a 
sound  basis.  In  his  entire  career  he  never 
wrecked  a  railroad,  but  has  ever  been  a 
reorganizer  and  rehabilitator,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  country." 

Messrsi.  R.  S.  Ryan  and  O.  J.  Hum- 
phrey, successful  mining  men  of  Alaska, 
were  seen  at  the  Raleigh  laiSt  evening. 
They  come  to  Washington  as  accredited 
delegates  sent  by  a  Territorial  conven- 
tion held  on  the  20th  of  November,  1905, 
to  set  before  the  Congress  and  the  PresI- 
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<ient  Alaska's   needs   and   desires  and   to 
appeal  for  relief. 

"We  are  here,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  "as 
representatives  of  60,000  Americans  now 
residing  In  Alaska.  Let  me  state  brief- 
ly some  facts  relating  to  our  country.  In 
the  precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, and  In  deposits  of  coal,  tin,  and  iron 
ore,  we  believe  It  Is  tfie  world's  richest 
storehouse.  Its  waters  produce  one-half 
of  the  yearly  salmon  catch  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  Its  580,0(}0  square  miles 
exceed  the  combined  areas  of  the  em- 
pires of  Germany  and  Austria,  with  the 
addition  of  the  British  Isles.  Within  this 
vast  expanse  60,000  Americans  are  engaged 
in  developing  resources  of  countless  ex- 
tent, and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
future  welfare  of  this  government. 

"But  their  work  Is  a  struggle  with 
adversity.  They  not  only  face  the 
physical  disadvantages  of  a  land  of 
rugged  mountains  and  forest-covered 
valleys,  but  they  are  burdened  with 
laws  wholly  unsuited  to  their  needs; 
laws  which  breed  expensive  litigation, 
engender  animosities,  and  impede  prog- 
ress. A  heavy  tax  is  imposed  by  Con- 
gress upon  every  character  of  Alaskan 
industry,  and  but  a  fraction  of  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  welfare  of  the  country  in 
the  way  the  inhabitants  believe  it 
should  be  applied." 


on  this  continent,  and  some  of  the  fac- 
tories are  the  largest  in  the  world.  What 
is  more,  the  East  Liverpool  and  Trenton 
potteries  have  demolished  the  one-time 
hallucination  that  no  good  table  china 
could  be  made  outside  of  England.  So 
strong  was  the  delusion  that,  in  the  In- 
fancy of  American  pottery,  potters  were 
forced  to  put  the  British  coat-of-arms 
on  the  bottom  of  plates  and  other  ware 
in  order  to  sell  it  and  compete  with  the 
imported  ware  of  England. 

"They  do  not  have  to  do  It  now,"  sam 
Col.  Taylor,  "and  the  American  eagle 
proudly  flaps  its  wings  over  the  carcass 
of  the  British  lion.  It  Is  worth  relating, 
also,  that  pottery  is  the  most  ancient  art 
in  the  world.  It  was  the  first  art,  the 
making  of  vessels  out  of  clay.  The  great 
secret  of  pottery  is  the  glaze  or  finish. 
Each  pottery  has  a  secret  formula  for 
glazing,  and  but  two  or  three  members 
of  a  firm  know  the  secret.  The  mixing 
is  done  in  a  private  chamber,  and  the  art 
of  certain  glazes  has  been  lost  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  only  man  who  knew 
it.  In  American,  as  in  European  pot- 
teries, the  strictest  pecrecy  is  maintained 
over  certain  departments,  and  no  visitors 
are  ever  admitted.  Men  have  tried  to 
bribe  the  secret  out  of  skilled  workmen 
without  avail." 


Col.  John  L.  Taylor,  of  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  headed  a  big  delegation  of 
potters  from  his  famous  little  city,  at 
the  Raleigh  yesterday.  They  joined  man- 
ufacturers of  pottery  ware  from  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  gathered  here  in  na- 
tional   convention. 

In  the  East  Liverpool  group  were  P.  M. 
Knowles,  of  the  Ti^ylor  firm;  W.  H.  Phil- 
lips, R.  T.  Hall.  George  C.  Thompson, 
John  T.  and  G.  S.  Goodwin.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  East  Liverpool  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  are  the  two  greatest  pottery  towns 


C^pt.  Burke  Burnett,  of  Port  Worth, 
one  of  the  biggest  cattle  owners  of  Texas, 
is  at  the  New  Willard.  It  was  in  his  ex- 
tensive pastures  in  the  Kiowa  country 
that  President  Roosevelt  enjoyed  the  sport 
of  chasing  wolves  last  spring,  and  it  may 
easily  be  surmised  that  the  Texan  Is  per- 
sona grata  at  the  White  House.  Capt. 
Burnett  himself  looks  upon  the  pursuit  of 
coyotes  as  a  very  tame  pastime,  for  he 
was  a  mighty  hunter  of  buffalo  In  the 
old  days  when  bison  were  thick  on  the 
plains  of  Texas,  and  since  their  destruc- 
tion all  other  game  seems  small. 
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Hon.  Stilwell  Russell,  of  Ardmore,  I. 
T.,  one  of  the  leading^  members  of  the 
Statehood  delegation  in  the  city  urging 
the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  to  the  Union  at  this  Congress. 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  success, 
said: 

"The  argument  to  be  pressed  before 
Congress  in  behalf  of  Statehood  is  that  we 
possess  the  population  of  the  desirable 
class  who  have  the  intelligence  and  ca- 
pacity to  govern  themselves,  and  If  given 
the  advantage  of  Statehood  would  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Union.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  many  people  of 
the  two  Territories  only  want  Statehood 
because  of  the  Fed^al  patronage  that 
win  follow.  This  Is  both  untrue  and  un- 
just. Speaking  for  the  Southern  district 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  in  which  I  reside, 
I  believe  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
entire  population  in  indorsing  all  the  Fed- 
eral officials  appointed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. They  are  an  excellent  and  capa- 
ble corps  of  officers,  and  as  further  evi- 
dence of  our  good  faith  in  this  regard,  an 
amendment  to  the  Statehood  measure 
would  be  acceptable  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  all  the  officers  until  this 
statement  has  been  effectually  dissipated. 
In  my  judgment  there  could  not  be  a 
happier  blending  of  the  essentials  that 
make  a  State  complete  than  tEose  pos- 
sessed by  the  Territories.  What  Okla- 
homa has  not,  Indian  Territory  has,  and 
vicl  versa.  The  population  comprises  peo- 
ple from  eleven  States,  about  equally  dis- 
tributed between'  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States,  and  if  section  is  to  be  accept- 
ed as  a  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain 
political  sentiment,  the  majority  of  the 
successful  party  would  be  very  small. 
No  State  ever  entered  the  Union  as  well 
equipped  as  the  new  one.  The  agricul- 
tural product  is  abnormal,  the  live  stock 
industry  is  flourishing,  and  our  banking 
institutions  are  in  fine  condition.  Nearly 
every  variety  of  horticulture  of  the  finest 
specimens  is  produced.  In  minerals  we 
have  inexhaustible   supplies   of   coal,   as- 


phalt, copper,  salt,  stone,  and  gypsum. 
The  best  varieties  of  commercial  timbera 
In  illimitable  quantities  also  are  found. 

"We  feel  very  sanguine  that  our  efforts 
to  secure  Statehood  will  be  successful, 
and  we  are  encouraged  in  this  belief  by 
the  assurances  of  many  prominent  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  that  our  claims 
are  to  be  recognized." 


Hon.  Richard  Yates,  former  governor 
of  Illinois,  is  a  guest  of  the  Arlington. 
Mr.  Yates  has  come  to  Washington  to 
appear  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  behalf  of  Caleb  Powers,  whose 
conviction  on  the  charge  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  killing  of  Gov.  Goebel,  of 
Kentucky,  Is  a  matter  of  national  no- 
toriety. 


"We  are  asked.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippines,  to  let  the  products  of 
those  Islands  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty,"  said  Mr.  Charles  Boettcher,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  at  the  New  Willard. 

"In  other  words,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  is  certain  to  bring  ruin  upon 
a  great  American  industry.  I  am  not 
talking  from  hearsay,  but  as  a  Colorado 
producer  on  an  extensive  scale  of  beet 
sugar.  I  know  that  the  free  entry  of  the 
Philippine  sugar  will  drive  me  and  every 
other  Western  producer  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. We  simply  can't  compete  with  the 
stuff  that  is  grown  where  land  has  little 
value  and  wages  are  next  to  nothing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  legislation  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  charity  should  not  begin 
at  hornfi. 

"But  if  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  makers 
is  not  to  be  considered,  what  about  the 
farmers  who  raise  the  beets?  Are  they 
entitled  to  no  consideration?  Is  our  pro- 
tective system  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  rich?  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  any  one 
Interest  in  the  United  States  is  worthy 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  It 
is  that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.     Heaven 
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knows  they  have  not  heretofore  had  any 
large  share  in  the  benefits  of  protection. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  gracious  thing 
to  make  this  strike  at  a  class  which  is 
credited  with  being  the  mainstay  and 
backbone    of   the   nation." 

"The  failure  of  the  estimates  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  this  season  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  to  tally  with 
the  reports  of  the  ginners  as  shown  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  is  a  very  unfortunate 
matter,  and  produces  evil  results,"  re- 
marked Representative  Lovering,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  the  Arlington.  Mr.  Lov- 
ering is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  him- 
self, and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

"The  figures  as  compiled  from  the 
Southern  ginners  show  that  on  December 
1  more  than  20,000  bales  of  cotton  had 
been  ginned  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  Oklahoma  than  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment estimates  allowed  for  the  en- 
tire season.  This  ig  a  glaring  dis- 
crepancy, and  begets  wide  distrust  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  department's  statistics. 
It  would  seem  to  be  in  order  for  the  de- 
partment to  give  the  country  another  re- 
port." 

James  R.  Foraker,  a  tall  and  distin- 
guished-looking son  of  Ohio,  was  at  the 
Raleigh  yesterday,  en  route  to  his  Cin- 
cinnati home.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
noted  Senator,  but  several  years  younger. 
The  first  named  has  been  in  politics  on 
his  own  account  and  has  held  important 
offices  at  home.  Another  brother  is  United 
States  marshal  in  New  Mexico,  receiving 
the  appointment  on  his  merits.  The  Sen- 
ator, indeed,  did  not  want  to  ask  Presi- 
dent McKinley  for  the  appointment  of  a 
brother,  but  the  latter  waived  all  fraternal 
Indorsement  and  help,  and  went  after  the 
place  on  his  own  account,  backed  by  the 
best  people  in  the  Territory. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  the  New 
Mexico  marshal  came  into  the  Senator's 


office  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  so 
busy  that  he  failed  to  recognize  his  near 
relative.  The  Westerner,  seeing  this  and 
thinking  to  have  a  little  fun  out  of  the 
situation,  made  a  few  commonplace  re- 
marks without  reference  to  any  business. 
Finally,  the  Senator  asked  his  visitor  what 
he  could  do  for  him.  "Nothing  at  all; 
only  I  thought  that,  being  your  brother, 
I'd  just  call  to  pay  my  respects."  At  this> 
ihe  Senator  gave  vent  to  an  emphatic  ex- 
clamation, followed  by  a  warm  greeting 
and  a  threat  of  violence  if  ever  another 
such  trick  were  played  upon  him. 


It  would  be  hard  to  meet  a  more  amia- 
ble man  of  letters  than  Cy  Warman,  the 
"poet  of  the  Rockies,"  who  was  seen 
chatting  with  friends  in  the  New  Willard 
lobby.  A  good  many  years  ago,  when 
editing  a  newspaper  in  Colorado,  Warman 
wrote  a  little  song  in  honor  of  his  wife, 
which,  as  "Sweet  Marie,"  made  a  big 
hit  with  the  entire  country.  For  some 
time  he  has  been  living  in  Canada,  help- 
ing to  develop  the  new  northwestern 
states  of  the  Dominion,  but  never  ceasing, 
his  literary  labors.  His  specialty  is  rail- 
road stories — he  was  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer in  his  young  days — and  good  critics 
say  that  his  latest  novel,  "The  Last 
Strike,"  which  is  soon  to  appear,  is  the 
best  story  of   the   rail  ever  written. 

"I  am  only  in  Canada  pro  tempore," 
said  Mr.  Warman,  "and  perhaps  one  of 
these  days  I  shall  hie  me  to  Washington 
to  make  It  my  permanent  home,  for  I 
think  it  the  loveliest  place  on  earth.  It 
seems  to  me  that  here,  if  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  the  best  and  brightest  of  man's 
mentality  should  find  expression." 


"We  are  going  to  surprise  and  delight 
the  country  by  the  splendid  exhibition 
at  Jamestown,"  remarked  Hon.  Taylor 
Ellyson,  who  will  shortly  be  inaugurated 
lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  at  the 
New  Willard.      "Every  man,   woman,  and 
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«hlld  in  the  State  Is  enthusiastic  in  the 
«ause,  and  Old  Dominion  pride  is  roused 
to  a  hig-h  pitch. 

"In  fact,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  a 
new  era  of  growth  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity is  dawning  on  Virginia,  all  of  which 
Will  be  demonstrated  when  people  come 
flocking  by  the  thousand  to  witness  the 
■celebration  of  the  greatest  event  in  our 
liistory — the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  white  people  on  American  soil." 

Ex-Gov.  Bradford  Prince,  who  was  in 
former  times  chief  justice  of  New  Mexi- 
>oo,  and  also  governor  of  the  Territory,  Is 
at  the  Ebbitt.  He  is  stoutly  opposed  to 
the  elimination  of  the  name  of  New  Mex- 
ico in  the  omnibus  Statehood  bill.  "This 
name,"  said  he,  "ought  by  all  considera- 
tions of  justice  to  be  preserved,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  Florida,  it  is  tlie  oldest 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States.  I  hate  to  see  it  lost."  Gov. 
Prince  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  two  States  Instead  of  one,  but 
thinks  any  arrangement  preferable  to  the 
present  Territorial  status. 


"What  we  need  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
Is  a  large  influx  of  small  farmers  of  An- 
glo-Saxon or  any  good  European  stock," 
said  Mr.  Sydney  Ballou,  a  prominent 
Honolulu  lawyer,  at  the  Shoreham. 

"If  we  could  get  a  goodly  number  of 
white  agriculturists,  I  believe  that  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  country.  Our  government  will 
give  such  settlej-s  the  best  inducements 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  fertile  lands  at  a 
low  cost.  A  great  many  leases  of  public 
lands  are  going  to  gradually  expire,  and 


these  lands  can  he  obtained  on  the  most 
favorable  terms.  The  immigration  of  the 
yellow  races  has  about  run  its  course  In 
Hawaii,  and  in  considering  what  is  to  be 
done,  about  the  only  rational  expedient 
seems  to  be  to  invite  colonies  from  the 
United  States  or  from  Europe." 


"The  application  of  the  coastwise  navi- 
gation laws  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  scheduled  to  become 
effective  next  July,  is  about  as  foolish  a 
piece  of  legislation  as  could  be  devised," 
said  Mr.  Henry  W.  Peabody,  the  noted 
Boston  merchant,  at  the  Arlington. 
"This  would,  of  course,  prohibit  all  ships 
save  those  that  fly  the  United  States  flag 
from  trading  betweeen  Philippine  and 
American  ports,  and  would  lesult  in  the 
levy  of  wildly  exorbitant  carrying  rates. 
No  such  monopoly  should  be  tolerated, 
and  probably  the  law  will  be  abrogated. 

"What  ought  to  be  done  to  encourage 
our  commerce  not  only  with  the  Philip- 
pines, but  with  all  the  world,  is  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  outright.  This  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  build  up  a  merchant 
marine  of  any  proportions,  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  compete  with 
the  cheap  ships  and  cheap  seamen  of  Eu- 
rope." 


The  governor  of  Iowa,  Hon.  Albert  B. 
Cummins,  is  at  the  Arlington.  For  several 
hours  last  evening  the  fine-looking  tariff 
reform  executive  of  the  Hawkeye  State 
was  in  earnest  conference  with  Senators 
Allison  and  Dolllver.  Gov.  Cummins  has 
not  changed  his  views  on  taxation  In  the 
slightest,  and  report  says  that  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  voters  of  his  State  are  in  full 
accord  with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of 
shading  many  schedules. 
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\/nt£}elcome   Guests. 


Although  Washington  is  the  cleanest 
city  in  America,  a  census  of  rats  would 
show  that  the  National  Capital  has  about 
as  many  of  these  pests  as  any  sister 
city. 

It  is  said  the  conditions  here  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  preservation  and 
multiplication  of  rodents,  and  there  are 
merchants  around  Center  Market  who  are 
Willing  to  make  affidavit  that  there  are 
rats  there  fully  twenty  years  old,  which 
have  thwarted  every  effort  to  exterm- 
inate them.  The  rat  probably  has  more 
enemies  than  any  other  animal  on  earth. 
Its  persecutors  come  in  the  form  of  pois- 
on, traps,  cats,  dogs,  ferrets,  and  men. 
Some  or  all  of  these  agencies  are  at  work 
constantly,  and  yet  the  Washington  rat 
thrives  and  raises  a  large  family. 

Rats  are  repulsive  at  best,  and  nearly 
everybody  is  afraid  of  them,  especially 
the  great  gray  fellows,  which  seem  to 
have  taken  possession  of  some  sections 
of  the  city.  These  rodents  put  up  a  bold 
fight  when  cornered,  and  they  are  cruel- 
toothed.  Sharp-eyed  creatures.  He  is  by 
nature  a  true  gamin — sharp,  cunning,  and, 
when  necessity  requires  it,  bold  and  fear- 
less, fighting  men  and  dogs  alike.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  Norway  or 
wharf  rat — the  big  gray  one — drove  off 
and  killed  the  small  black  rat  which 
was  so  common  throughout  the  United 
States  two  decades  ago. 

Will  Make  a  Fight. 

When  a  rat  is  attacked  he  will  try  to 
scamper  out  of  the  way  of  his  enemy, 
but  if  he  sees  successful  retreat  is  out 
of  the  question,  then  he  tries  to  put  up 
a  winning  figlit  for  liberty.  Rats  have 
been  known  to  attack  human  beings  in 
many  instances  where  they  were  not  first 


assaulted.  Large  rats  often  are  made 
bold  through  force  of  numbers  and  hun- 
ger. And,  too,  the  large  gray  rat  is  a 
cannibal,  the  male  rat  not  hesitating, 
when  hungry,  to  make  a  meal  off  his 
young. 

This,  however,  he  never  does  without 
first  having  a  battle  with  the  mother 
rat,  who  always  fights  for  the  babies.  It 
is  only  the  male  rat  .which  is  given  to 
cannilbalism.  A  Louisiana  avenue  com- 
mission man  says  that  about  the  fiercest 
battle  he  ever  witnessed  between  animals 
was  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  saw  an 
old  gray  rat  kill  a  young  one.  The 
mother  rat  interferefl,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  the  two  rodents  engaged  In  a 
combat  which  for  ferocity  would  rival 
almost  anything  ever  seen  in  the  arena. 
A  large  crowd  of  men  and  boys  gathered 
around  the  fighting  rats,  but  their  pres- 
ence did  not  stop  the  battle,  and  it  was 
not  ended  until  one  of  the  rats  was  kill- 
ed by  the  other,  the  mother  rat  receiving 
a  bite  in  its  throat  which  resulted  in  al- 
most instant  death. 

If  any  one  should  wonder  why  it  is 
that,  despite  all  its  enemies,  the  city 
rat  manages  to  increase  in  numbers,  he 
may  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  gain  wis- 
dom at  the  same  time  by  "knowing  that 
Ihe  gray  rat  sends  forth  three  broods  a 
year  to  begin  their  predatory  existence. 
Seldom  it  Is  that  each  family  numbers 
less  than  ten  babies,  and  frequently  ex- 
ceeds sixteen.  Taking  twelve  nestlings  as 
the  average  family,  each  good,  healthy 
Ijair  of  whiskered  gray  rats  will  i>resent 
to  the  world  each  year  thirty-six  of  their 
kind.  Now,  on  a  basis  of  1,000,000  pairs 
of  rats— and  that  is  a  low  estimate,  ac- 
cording to  commission  men — it  will  be  seen 
that  each  year  there  is  added  to  the  rat 
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population  of  Washinigton  12,000,000  young 
rodents. 

Natural  Foes  Work  Well. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures,  It  ceases  to 
be  a  surprise  that  poison  and  cats  and 
ether  things  cannot  entirely  do  away 
wath  the  city's  rat  pest.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
cats  and  other  rat  enemies  do  the  work 
as  well  as  they  do,  otherwise  the  rat 
army  wouM  not  content  itself  with  a 
commissariat  of  bread,  meat,  cheese,  veg- 
etables, and  other  tbimgs,  but  would  turn 
and  subsist  oh  a  citizen  himself. 

There  are  some  healthy  yarns  spun  by 
the  market  and  commission  -men  about 
rats  in  that  vicinity.  One  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  rat  w^as  seen  to  use  his  tail  as  a 
food  provider.  An  uncorked  jug  of  mo- 
lasses had  been  left  sitting  near  a  door 
li&ading  to  a  cellar.  Through  a  door  two 
rats  were  seen  to  approach  the  jug,  and 


one  of  them  climbed  to  the  top  of  it  and 
dropped  his  tail  into  the  vessel.  ATter  a 
little  time  he  drew  it  out  and  it  was  cov- 
ered with  a  goodly  share  of  molasses  for 
two  inches  from  the  tip.  He  hopped  down 
off  the  jug  and  he  _and  his  mate  licked 
the  sweet  from  the  tail.  This  was  repeat- 
ed several  times  before  their  hunger  tor 
something  sweet  was  appeased. 

Rats  send  out  sentinels  to  signal  dan- 
ger, and  they  act  as  soldiers  on  the  alert 
while  other  rats  hustle  around  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  When  things  are  quiet  dur- 
ing the  day  around  the  market  it  Is  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  rat  quietly  walk 
ont  and  take  a  view  of  the  situation- 
walking  around  among  the  stalls,  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  for  a  foraging 
expedition  he  will  stand  on  duty  while 
others  come  out  and  begin  pilfering. 
Should  a  person  come  near,  the  sentry  rat 
will  give  a  loud  squeal  and  the  entire  rat 
horde  will  disappear  instanter. 


ANOTHER   ELOPEMENT. 


From  the  Ohdcago  News. 
There   was   a   maid   in   our  town, 

She  was  cashier  in  a  store; 
Away   slie   ran   with   all   the    cash. 

As  cashiers  have  done  before. 
But  never   for  a  moment  did 

This   maiden   think   'twas   wrong; 
For   when    she    with    the    coin    eloped 

She  took  the  boss  along. 
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She  CotA}boy*4:  Chri^tma,^. 


HE  GOVERNOR 
descended  the 
steps  of  the  cap- 
itol  slowly,  lift- 
ing a  list  fre- 
quently to  his 
eye.  He  had  in- 
termittently pen- 
ciled it  between 
stages  of  the  fore- 
noon's public  bus- 
iness, and  his  gait 
grew  absent  as  he 
recurred  now  to 
his  jottings  in 
their  accumula- 
tion, with  a  slight 
pain  at  their  num- 
ber, and  the  defi- 
nite fear  that 
they  would  be 
more  in  seasons 
to  come.  They  were  the  names  of  his 
friends'  children  to  whom  his  excellent 
heart  moved  him  to  give  Christmas 
presents.  As  he  reached  the  highway, 
he  heard  himself  familiarly  addressed 
from  a  distance,  and,  turning:,  saw  four 
sons  of  the  alkali  jogging  into  town 
from  the  plain.  One  who  had  shouted 
to  him  galloped  out  from  the  others, 
and,  aoproaching  with  radiant  counte- 
nance, once  again  greeted  him  with  a 
hilarious    "Hello,    Doc!" 

Governor  Barker,  M.  D.,  seeing  Mr. 
Mcl.ean  unexpectedly  after  several 
years,  hailed  the  horseman  with  frank 
and  lively  pleasure,  and,  inquiring  who 
might  be  the  other  riders  behind,  was 
told  that  they  were  Shorty,  Chalkeye, 
and  Dollar  Bill,  come  for  Christmas. 
"And  dandies  to  hit  town  with,"  Mr. 
McT^ean  added.     "Redhot." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  them."  as- 
sented his  Excellency. 

"We've  been  ridin'  trail  for  twelve 
■weeks,"    the    cow-puncher    continued, 


"and  the  money  in  our  pants  is  talkin' 
joy  to  us  right  out  loud." 

"Call  on  me,"  remarked  the  gov- 
ernor, cheerily,  "when  you're  ready 
for  bromides   and   sulphates." 

"I  ain't  box-headed  no  more,'  pro- 
tested Mr.  McLean;  "I've  got  ma- 
turity. Doc,  since  them  hospital  days 
when  I  bust  my  leg  on  yu'.  Three  or 
four  glasses  and  quit.  That's  my 
rule." 

"That  your  rule,  too?"  inquired  the 
governor  of  Shorty,  Chalkeye,  and 
Dollar  Bill. 

"We  ain't  talkin',  .we're  waitin',"  ob- 
served Chalkeye;  and  the  three 
cynics   smiled  amiably. 

"Well,  Doc,  see  j'u'  again,"  said 
Mr.  McLean.  He  turned  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  cow-punchers,  but 
in  that  particular  moment  Fate  de- 
scended, or  came  up,  from  whatever 
place  she  dwells  In,  and  entered  the 
body  of  the  unsuspecting  governor. 

"What's  your  hurry?"  said  Fate, 
speaking  in  the  official's  hearty  man- 
ner.   "Come  along  with  me." 

"Can't  do  it.    Where're  yu'  goin'?" 

"Christmasing,"    replied    Fate. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  feed  my  horse, 
Christmasing,   yu'  say?" 

"Yes;    I'm   buying   tovs." 

"Toys!    You?    What  for?" 

"Oh,    some   kids." 

"Yourn?'  screeched  Lin,  precipitate- 
ly- 

His  excellency,  the  jovial  governor, 
opened  his  teeth  in  pleasure  at  this, 
for  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  there 
were  fifteen  upon  his  list,  which  he 
held  up  for  tiie  edification  of  the 
hasty  McLean.  "Not  mine,  I'm  happy 
to  say.  My  friends  keep  marrying 
and  settling,  and  their  kids  call  me 
uncle,  and  climb  around  and  bother, 
and  I  forget  their  names,  and  think 
it's  a  girl,  and  the  mother  gets  mad. 
Why,  if  I  didn't  remember  these  little 
folks  at  Christmas  they'd  be  wonder- 
ing—'What's  the  matter  with  Dr.  Bar- 
ker? Has  Governor  Barker  gone  back 
on  us?" — that's  where  the  strain 
comes!"  he  broke  off,  facing  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean with  another  spacious  laugh. 
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II. 


Lin's  Money  Is  Dxunb. 

Christmas  filled  the  windows  and 
Christmas  stirred  in  mankind.  Chey- 
enne, not  overzealous  in  doctrine  or 
litanies,  and  with  tlie  opinion  that  a 
world  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush,  nevertheless  was  flocking  togeth- 
er, neighbor  to  think  of  neighbor,  and 
every  one  to  remember  the  children. 

Through  the  tinkle  and  bleating  of 
little  machinery  the  murmur  of  the 
human  heart  drifted  in  and  out  of  Mc- 
Lean's hearing;  fragments  of  home 
talk,  tenderness,  economies,  intimate 
first  names,  and  dinner  hours;  and 
wliether  it  was  joy  or  sadness,  it  was 
in  common;  the  world  seemed  knit  in 
a  single  skein  of  home  ties. 

Barker  found  him  obliterated  in  a 
corner  beside  a  life-sized  image  of 
Santa  Claus,  standing  as  still  as  the 
frosty  saint. 

"He  looks  livelier  than  you  do,"  said 
the  hearty  governor.  "  'Fraid  it's  been 
slow  waiting." 

"No,"  replied  the  cow-puncher, 
thoughtfully.     "No,  I  guess  not." 

This  uncertainty  was  expressed  with 
such  gentleness  that  Barker  roared. 
"You  never  did  lie  to  me,"  he  said, 
"long  as  I've  known  you.  Well,  never 
mind.  I've  got  some  real  advice  to 
ask  you  now  " 

At  this  Mr.  McLean's  face  grew  more 
alert.  "Say,  Doc,"  said  he,  "what  do 
,yu  want  for  Christmas  that  nobody's 
likely  to  give  yu?" 

"A  big  practice— big  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  my  politics." 

"What  else?  Things  and  truck,  I 
mean." 

"Oh— nothing   I'll    get.     People    don't 
give  things  much  to  fellows  like  me." 
"Don't   they?     Don't   they?" 
"Why,  you  and  Santa  Claus  weren't 
putting  up  any   scheme  on  my  stock- 
ing?" 

"Well " 

"I  believe  you're  in  earnest!"  cried 
his    excellency.     "That's    simply   rich! 


My   dear  fellow,   I   don't  want  you  to 
spend    your    money    on    me." 

"I've  got  plenty  all  right,"  said  Lin, 
shortly. 

"Plenty's  not  the  point.  I'll  take  as 
many  drinks  as  you  please  with  you. 
Here's  our  shop."  They  stepped  in 
from  the  street  to  new  crowds  and 
counters.  "Now,"  pursued  the  gover- 
nor, "this  is  for  a  very  particular 
friend  of  mine.  Now,  which  of  those 
do  you  like  best?" 

They  were  sets  of  Tennyson  in  cases 
holding  little  volumes  equal  in  num-  , 
ber,  but  the  binding  various,  and  Mr. 
McLean  reached  his  decision  after  one 
look.  "That,"  said  he,  and  laid  a  large, 
muscular  hand  upon  the  Laureate. 

The  governor  stared  at  the  delicate 
article  of  his  choice.  "I  know  that 
Tennyson  is  what  she— is  what's 
wanted,"  he  muttered,  and,  feeling 
himself  nudged,  looked  around  and 
saw  Lin's  extended  fist.  This  gesture 
he  took  for  a  facetious  sympathy,  and 
dolorously  grasping  the  hand,  found 
himself  holding  a  lump  of  bills.  Sheer 
amazement  relaxed  him,  and  the  cow- 
puncher's  matted  wealth  tumbled  on 
the  fioor  in  sight  of  all  people.  Barker 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  back.  "No, 
no,  no!"  he  said;  "you  can't  do  that. 
I'm  just  as  much  obliged,  Lin,"  he 
added. 

"Just  as  a  loan.  Doc— some  of  it.  I'm 
grass-bellied  with  spot-cash." 

A  giggle  behind  the  counter  disturb- 
ed them  both.  The  governor  at  once 
paid  haughtily  for  Tennyson's  expen- 
sive works,  and  became  waggish  OTer 
Lin's  concern  at  being  too  rich. 

"Yes,  I'm  a  green  horse,"  assented 
Mr.  McLean,  gallantly;  "ain't  used  to 
the  looks  of  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  and  I 
shy  at  'em." 

From  his  face— that  jocular  maak— 
one  might  have  counted  him  the  most 
■erene  and  careless  of  vagrants,  and  in 
his  words  only  the  ordinary  voice  of 
banter  spoke  to  the  governor.  A  good 
woman,  it  may  well  be,  would  have 
guessed  before  this  the  sensitive  soul 
in  the  blundering  body;  but  Barker 
saw  just  the  familiar,  whimsical, 
happy-go-lucky  McLean  of  old  days, 
and  so  he  went  gayly  and  innocently 
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«ii,  treading  upon  holy  ground.  "I've 
^ot  it!"  he  Exclaimed;  "give  your 
wife  something." 

The  ruddy  cow-puncher  grinned, 
"If  you'll  give  me  her  name  and  ad- 
dress," said  he,  with  the  future  en- 
tirely in  his  mind. 

"Why,  Laramie!"  and  the  governor 
feigned  surprise. 

"Say,  Doc,"  said  Lin,  uneasily,  "none 
of  'em  ain't  married  me  since  I  saw 
you  last." 

"Then  she  hasn't  written  from  Lara- 
mie?" said  the  hilarious  governor; 
and  Mr.  McLean  understood  and 
winced  in  his  .spirit  deep  down.  "Qe» 
whiz!"  went  on  Barker,  "I'll  never  for- 
get  you  and  Lusk  that  day!" 

But  the  mask  fell  now.  "You're 
talking  of  his  wife,  not  mine,"  said 
the  cow-puncher,  very  quietly;  "and, 
Doc,  1  m  going  to  say  a  word  to  yu', 
for  I  know  yu've  always  been  my  good 
friend.  I'll  never  forget  that  day  my- 
gelf— but  I  don't  want  to  be  reminded 
of  it." 

"I'm  a  fool,  Lin,"  said  the  governor. 
"I  never  supposed—" 

"I  know  yu'  didn't,  Doc.  It  ain't 
you  that's  the  fool.  And  in  a  way— 
In  a  way—"  Lin's  speech  ended  among 
>is   crowding  memories. 

Out  in  the  Bow-Leg  country  Lin  Mc- 
I^ean  had  met  a  woman  with  thick, 
red  cheeks,  calling  herself  by  a  maiden 
name;  and  this  was  his  whole  knowl- 
edge of  her  when  he  put  her  one  morn- 
ing astride  a  Mexican  saddle  and  took 
her  fifty  miles  to  a  magistrate  and 
made  her  his  lawful  wife  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  belief.  In  the  im- 
mediate weeks  that  came  upon  the 
new-made  husband  he  tasted  a  bitter- 
ness worse  than  in  all  his  life  before, 
and  learned  also  how  deep  the  woman, 
carried  his  outward  self  serenely;  and 
before  the  strain  had  broken  his  en- 
durance an  unexpected  first  husband, 
named  Lusk,  had  appeared  one  Sun- 
day, prosperous,  forgiving,  and  exceed- 
ingly drunk.  To  the  arms  of  Lusk  she 
went  back  in  the  public  street,  de- 
serting McLean  in  the  presence  of 
Cheyenne. 

"Is  she  with  him?"  he  asked  Barker, 
And    musingly    listened    while    Barker 


told  him.  The  governor  had  thought  to 
make  it  a  racy  story,  with  the  moral 
that  the  joke  was  now  on  Lusk;  but 
instead  of  narrating  how  Mrs.  beat  Mr. 
on  Mondays.  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  Mr.  took  his  turn  the  odd  days, 
thus  getting  one  hand  ahead  of  hi» 
lady,  while  the  kid  Lusk  had  outlined 
his  opinion  of  the  family  by  recently 
skipping  to  parts  unknown.  Barker  de- 
tailed these  incidents  more  gravely, 
adding  that  Laramie  believed  Mrs. 
Lusk  addicted  to  opium. 

"I  don't  guess  I'll  leave  my  card  on 
'em,"  said  McLean,  grimly,  "if  I  strike 
Laramie." 

Time  had  gone  while  they  were  in 
talk,  and  it  was  now  half  after  one  and 
Mr.  McLean  late  for  that  long-plotted 
first  square  meal.  So  the  friends  shook 
hands,  wishing  each  other  M'erry 
Christmas,  and  the  cow-puncher  hast- 
ened toward  his  chosen  companions. 
His  play-hour  had  made  a  dull  be- 
ginning among  the  toys.  He  had  come 
upon  people  engaged  in  a  pleasant 
game,  and  waited,  shy  and  well-dis- 
posed, for  some  bidding  to  join,  but 
they  had  gone  on  playing  with  one 
another  and  left  him  out.  And  now  he 
went  along  in  a  sort  of  hurry  to  escape 
from  that  loneliness  where  his  human 
promptings  had  been  lodged  with  him 
useless.  Here  was  Cheyenne,  full  of 
holiday  for  sale,  and  he  with  his  pock- 
ets full  of  money  to  buy;  and  when  he 
thought  of  Shorty  and  Chalkeye  and 
Dollar  Bill,  those  dandies  to  hit  town 
with,  he  stepped  out  v/ith  a  brisk,  false 
hope.  It  was  with  a  mental  hurrah 
that  he  sat  down  to  the  square  meal. 
He  ate  away  and  drank  with  a  robust 
Imitation  of  enjoyment  that  took  in 
even  himself  at  first.  But  the  sorrow- 
ful process  of  his  spirit  went  on,  for 
all  he  could  do;  and  he  began  to  feel  a 
distaste  for  the  company  of  his  friends. 
He  was  surprised  to  think  he  had  never 
recognized  before  how  light  a  weight 
was  Shorty,  and  here  was  Chalkeye, 
who  knew  better,  talking  religion  after 
two  glasses.  Presently  this  attack  of 
noticing  his  friends'  shortcomings  mas- 
tered him,  and  his  mind,  according  to 
Its   wont,    changed   at   a  stroke.     "I'm 
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when  once  she  begins,  can  sink  be- 
neath the  man  in  baseness.  But  he 
celebrating  no  Chrlstmafe  with  this 
crowd,"  said  the  inner  man. 

Governor  Barker,  finishing  his  pur- 
chases at  half-past  three,  went  to  meet 
a  friend  come  from  Evanston.  Mr. 
McLean  was  at  the  railway  station 
buying  a  ticket  for  Denver. 

"Denver!"  exclaimed  the  amazed 
governor. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  stated  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, doggedly. 

"Suffering  Moses!"  said  his  excel- 
lency. "What  are  you  going  to  do 
there?" 

"Get  good  and  drunk." 

"Can't  you  find  enough  whisky  In 
Cheyenne?" 

"I'm  drinking  champagne  this  trip." 

"And  he  says  he's  got  maturity," 
Barker  muttered.  "I've  known  him 
since  seventy-nine,  and  he's  kept  about 
eight  years  old  right  along."  The  gov- 
ernor was  cross  and  sorry,  and  pres- 
ently Grosser.  His  jokes  about  Lin's 
marriage  came  back  to  him  and  put 
him  in  a  rage  with  the  departed  fool. 
He  had  first  known  Lin,  the  boy  of 
nineteen,  supreme  in  length  of  limb 
and  recklessness,  breaking  horses  and 
feeling  for  an  early  mustache.  Next 
when  the  mustache  was  nearly  accom- 
plished, he  had  mended  the  boy's  badly 
broken  thigh  at  Drybone.  His  skill 
(and  Lin's  spotless  health)  had 
wrought  so  swift  a  healing  that  the 
surgeon  overflowed  with  the  pride  of 
science,  and  over  the  bandages  would 
explain  the  human  body  technically  to 
his  wild-eyed  and  flattered  patient. 
Thus  young  Lin  heard  all  about  tibia, 
and  comminuted,  and  other  glorious 
new  words,  and  when  sleepless  would 
rehearse  them.  Then,  with  the  bone  so 
nearly  knit  that  the  patient  might 
leave  the  ward  on  cruthches  to  sit  each 
morning  in  Barker's  room  as  a  priv- 
lege,  the  disobedient  child  of  twenty- 
one  had  slipped  out  of  the  hospital  and 
hobbled  hastily  to  the  hog  ranch,  where 
whisky  and  variety  waited  for  a  lan- 
guishing convalescent.  Here  he  grew 
sray,  and  was  soon  carried  back  with 
the  leg  refractured. 


"I  suppose  it  ain't  no  better  ihim 
morning.  Doc?"  he  had  said,  humbly, 
after  a  new  week  of  bed  and  weigMau 

You  could  not  chide  such  a  tooy  a* 
this. 


la 


A  Transaction  in  Boot -Blacking. 

At  the  Denver  station  Lin  McLeaa 
passed  through  the  shooitings  and-cwa- 
nibuses  and  came  to  the  beginning  of 
Seventeenth  street,  where  is  the  flrsi 
saloon.  A  customer  was  orderingf  hot 
Scotch;  and  because  he  liked  the  smeB 
and  had  not  thought  of  the  mixture  for 
a  number  of  years,  Lin  took  hot 
Scotch.  Coming  out  upon  the  pavement, 
he  looked  across  and  saw  a  saloon  oi>- 
posite,  with  brighter  globes  and  win- 
dows more  prosperous.  That  should 
have  been  his  choice;  lemon  peel  wouI4 
undoubtedly  be  fresher  over  there;  and 
over  he  went  at  once,  to  begin  the 
whole  thing  properly,  in  such  frozen 
weather  no  drink  could  be  more  timely, 
and  he  sat,  to  enjoy  without  haste  itss 
mellow  fitness.  Once  again  on  the 
pavement  he  looked  along  the  street 
toward  uptown  beneath  the  crisp,  cold 
electric  lights,  and  tnree  little  boot- 
blacks gathered  wtiere  lie  stood  and 
cried:  "Shine?  Shine?"  at  him.  The 
little  one-note  song  reaching  his  atten- 
tion, he  suddenly  shoved  his  foot  at 
the  nearest  boy,  who  lightly  sprang 
away. 

"Dare  you  to  touch  him!"  piped  * 
snowbird,  dangerously.  They  wer^  in. 
short  trousers,  and  the  eldest  enemy,  It 
may  be,  was  ten. 

"Don't  hit  me,"  said  Mr.  McLean.. 
"I'm  innocent." 

"Well,  you  leave  him  be,"  said  o  na. 

"What's  he  layin'  to  kick  you  for. 
Billy?  'Taint  yer  pop,  is  it?" 

"Naw!"  said  Billy,  in  scorn.  "Flather 
never  kicked  me.  Don't  know  who  h© 
is." 

"He's  a  special,"  shrilled  the  leading- 
bird,  sensationally.  "He's  got  a  badgw 
and  he's  goingr  to  arrest  yer." 
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Two  of  them  hopped  Instantly  to  the 
safe  .middle  of  the  street,  but  Billy 
stood  his  ground.  "Dare  you  to  arrest 
me,"  said  he. 

"What'll  you  give  me  not  to?"  in- 
quired Lin,  and  he  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  arms  akimrDO. 

"Nothing;  I've  done  nothing,"  an- 
swered Billy,  firmly.  But  even  in  the 
last  syllable  his  voice  suddenly  failed, 
a  terror  filled  his  eyes,  and  he,  too, 
sped  into   the  middle  of   the   street. 

"Say,"  said  the  slow-spoken  Lin 
from  the  pavement,  "you're  poor 
judges  of  a  badge,  you  fellows.  Why, 
if -any  policeman  was  caught  wearin' 
this  here,"  said  he,  following  hi3 
spfightly  invention,  "he'd  get  arrested 
himself." 

This  struck  them  extremely.  They 
began  to  draw  together,  Billy  linger- 
ing the  last. 

"If  it's  your  idea,"  pursued  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, alluringly,  as  the  three  took 
cautious  steps  nearer  the  curb,  "that 
blue,  clasped  hands  in  a  circle  of  red 
stars  gives  the  bearer  the  right  to  put 
folks  in  the  jug— why,  I'll  get  some- 
body else  to  black  my  boots  for  a  dol- 
lar." 

The  three  made  a  swift  rush,  fell 
on  simultaneous  knees,  and,  clatter- 
ing their  boxes  down,  began  to  spit 
in  an  industrious  circle. 

"Easy!"  wheedled  Mr.  McLean,  and 
they  looked  up  at  him,  staring  and  fas- 
cinated. "Not  having  three  feet," 
said  the  cow-puncher,  always  grave 
and  slow,  "I  can  only  give  two  this 
here  job." 

"He's  got  a  big  pistol  and  a  belt!" 
exulted  the  leader,  who  had  precoc- 
iously felt  beneath  Lin's  coat. 

"You're  a  smart  boy,"  said  Lin,  co»- 
yidering  him,  "and  yu'  find  a  man  out 
right  away.  Now  you  stand  off  and 
tell  me  all  about  myself  while  they  fix 
the  boots— and  a  dollar  goes  to  the 
quickest   through." 

Young  Billy  and  his  tow-headed  com- 
panion flattened  down,  each  to  a  boot, 
with  all  their  might,  while  the  leader 
ruefully  contemplated  Mr.   McLean. 

"I'm  through!"  sang  out  Towhead, 
rising  in  haste. 

Small   Billy   was   struggling  still,    but 


leaped  at  that,  the  two  heads  bobbing 
to  a  level  together;  and  Mr.  McLean, 
looking  down,  saw  that  the  arrange- 
ment had  not  been  a  good  one  for  the 
boots. 

"Will  you  kindly  referee,"  said  he  to 
the  leader,  "and  decide  which  of  them 
smears  is  the  awfulest?" 

But  the  leader  looked  the  other  way 
and  played   upon  a  mouth-organ. 

"Well,  that  saves  me  money,"  said 
Mr.  McLean,  jingling  his  pocket.  "I 
guess  you've  both  won."  He  handed 
each  of  them  a  dollar.  "Now,"  he  con- 
tinued, "1  just  dassent  show  thes« 
boots  uptown;  so  this  time  it's  a  dol- 
lar for  the  best  shine." 

The  two  went  palpitating  at  their 
brushes  again,  and  the  leader  played 
his  mouth-organ  with  brilliant  uncon- 
cern. Lin,  tall  and  brooding,  leaned 
against  the  jutting  sill  of  the  window, 
a  figure  somehow  plainly  strange  in 
town,  while  through  the  bright  plate 
glass  Santa  Claus,  holding  out  his  beer 
and  sausages,   perpetually  beamed. 

Billy  was  laboring  gallantly,  but  it 
was  labor,  the  cow-puncher  perceived, 
and  Billy  no  seasoned  expert.  "See 
here,"  said  Lin,  stooping,  "I'll  show 
yu'  how  it's  done.  He's  playin'  that 
toon  cross-eyed  enough  to  steer  any- 
body crooked.  There.  Keep  your  black- 
ing soft  and  work  with  a  dry  brush." 

"Lemme,"  said  Billy.  "I've  got  to 
learn."  So  he  finished  the  boot  his 
own  way  with  wiry  determination, 
breathing  and  repolishing;  and  this 
event  was  also  adjudged  a  dead  heat, 
with  results  gratifying  to  both  parties. 
So  here  was  their  work  done,  and  more 
money  in  their  pockets  than  from  all 
the  other  boots  and  shoes  of  this  day; 
and  Towhead  and  Billy  did  not  wish 
for  fiirther  trade,  but  to  spend  this 
handsome  fortune  as  soon  as  miglit 
be.  Yet  they  delayed  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  window,  drawn  by  cj.ir- 
iosity  near  this  new  kind  of  man 
whose  voice  held  them  and  whose  re- 
marks dronned  them  into  constant 
uncertainty. 

"Is  that  a  secret  society?"  inquired 
Towhead,  lifting  a  finger  at  the  badge. 

Mr.  McLean  nodded.  "Turruble," 
said  he. 
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"He's  a  cattleman!"  cried  Billy.  "I 
seen  his  heels." 

"That's  you!"  said  the  discovered 
puncher,  with  approval.  "You'll  do. 
But  I  bet  you  can't  tell  me  what  we 
wearers  of  this  badge  have  sworn  to 
do  this  night." 

At  this  they  craned  their  necks  and 
glared  at  him. 

"We— are— swore— to— blow  off  three 
bootblacks  to  a  dinner." 

"Ah,  pshaw!"  They  backed  away 
briskly,    with   distrust. 

"And  after  dinner  it's  the  Opera 
House,  to  see  'The  Children  of  Captain 
Grant'!" 

They  screamed  shrilly  at  him,  keep- 
ins  off  beyond  the  curb. 

''I  can't  waste  my  time  on  such 
smart  boys."  said  Mr.  McLean,  rising 
to  hi.s  full  height  from  the  window- 
sill.  "I  am  going  somewhere  to  find 
boys  that  ain't  so  turruble  quick 
stampeded  by  a  roast  turkey." 

He  began  to  lounge  slowly  away, 
serious  as  he  had  been  throughout, 
and  they,  stopning  their  '^^^'cp  short, 
swiftly  picked  up  their  boxes  and  fol- 
lowed him.  Some  change  in  the  cur- 
rent of  electricity  that  fed  the  win- 
dow disturbed  its  sparkling  light,  so 
that  Santa  Claus  seemed  to  be  smiling 
more  broadly  from  the  midst  of  his 
flickering  brilliance. 


IV. 


Turkey   and  Responsibility. 

On  their  way  to  turkey,  the  host  and 
his  guests  exchanged  but  few  remarks. 
He  was  full  of  good  will,  and  threw 
off  a  comment  or  two  that  would  have 
led  to  conversation  under  almost  any 
circumstances  save  these;  but  the 
minds  of  the  guests  were  too  distracted 
by  the  whole  state  of  things  for  them 
to  be  capable  of  more  than  keeping  af- 
ter Mr.  McLean  in  silence,  at  a  wary 
interval,  and  with  their  mouths,  dur- 
ing most  of  the  journey,  open.  The 
badge,  the  pistol,  their  patron's  talk, 
and  the  unusual  dollars  wakened  wide 


their  bent  for  the  unexpected,  their 
street  affinity  for  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. What  this  man  might  do  next, 
to  be  there  when  he  did  it,  and  not  to 
be  there  when  he  did  it,  and  not  to  be 
trapped,  kept  their  wits  jumping  de- 
liciously;  so  when  they  saw  him  stop 
they  stoT)ped  instantly,  too,  ten  feet 
out  of  reach.  This  was  Denver's  most 
civilized  restaiirant.  Mr.  McLean  had 
never  been  inside  it,  but  heard  a  tale 
from  a  friend;  and  now  he  caught  a 
sudden  sight  of  people  among  gerani- 
ums, with  plumes  and  w^hite  shirt- 
fronts,  very  elegant. 

"Plumb  French!"  he  observed,  at 
length;  and  then,  "Shucks!"  in  a  key 
less  confident.  "They're  eatin'  patty 
de  parley-voo  in  there,"  he  muttered, 
and  the  three  bootblacks  came  beside 
him.  "Say.  fellows,'"  said  Lin,  con 
fidingly,  "I  wasn't  raised  good  enough 
for  them  dude  dishes.  I'm  after  a 
place  where  yu'  can  mention  oyster 
sloo  without  givin'  anybody  a  fit. 
What  do  yu'   say,   boys?" 

That  lighted  the  divine  spark  of 
brotherliood! 

"Ah,  you  come  along  with  us— we'll 
take  yer!  We'll  show  yer  the  boss 
place  in  Market  street.  We  won't  lose 
yer." 

The  large  country  mouse  listened'  sol- 
emnly to  his  three  town  mice,  who 
presently  introduced  him  to  the  place 
in  Market  street.  It  was  not  boss, 
precisely,  and  Denver  knows  better 
neighborhoods;' but  the  turkey  and' the 
oyster  stew  were  there,  with  catsUp 
and  vegetables  in  season,  and  several 
choices  of  pie.  Here  the  country 
mouse  became  again  efficient;  and  his 
liberal  mastery  of  ordering  renewed  in 
the  guests  a  transient  awe. 

"Have  a  cigarette?"  said  the  I'eadier, 
over  his  pie. 

"Thank  yu',"  said  Lin.  "I  won't 
smoke,  if  you'll  excuse  me." 

The  leader  spat  brightly.  "He  ain't 
learned  yet,"  said  he,  slanting  his  el- 
bows at  Billy  and  sliding  a  match  over 
his  rump.  "But  beer,  now— I  never  seen 
anything  in  it."  He  and  Towhead  left 
Billy  and  his  callow  profanities  behind, 
and  engaged  in  a  town  conversation 
that  silenced  him,  and  set  him  listen- 
ing with  all  his  admiring  young  might. 
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Nar  did  Mr.  McLean  join  In  the  talk, 
ftut  sat  embarrassed  by  this  knowledge, 
wtiich  seemed  about  as  much  as  he 
knew  himself. 

*TH  be  goshed,"  he  thougrht,  "if  I'd 
gAttght  on  to  half  that  when  I  was 
streakin'  around  in  short  pants!  Maybe 
they  grow  up  quicker  now."  But  now 
the  country  mouse  perceived  Billy's 
tager  and  attentive  apprenticeship. 
"Hello,  boys!"  he  said,  "that  theater's 
got  a  big  start  on  us." 

Tliey  were  very  late.  The  spectacle 
had  advanced  far  into  passages  of  the 
highest  thrill,  and  Denver's  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  a  ship  and  some  icebergs. 
The  party  found  its  seat  during  sev- 
eral beautiful  limelight  effects,  and 
that  remarkable  fly-buzzing  of  violins 
which  is  pronounced  so  helpful  in  times 
of  peril  and  sentiment.  The  children 
of  C?aptain  Grant  had  been  tracking 
their  father  all  over  the  equator  and 
other  scenic  parts,  and  now  the  north 
pole  was  about  to  impale  them.  The 
captain's  youngest  child,  perceiving  a 
hummock  rushing  at  them  with  a  sud- 
den motion,  loudly  shouted,  "Sister,  the 
Ice  is  closing  in!"  and  Sister  replied, 
chastely,  "Then  let  us  pray."  It  was 
a  superb  tableau;  the  ice  split,  and 
the  sun  rose  and  joggled  at  once  to  the 
zenith.  The  act-drop  fell,  and  male 
Denver,  wrung  to  its  religious  deeps, 
went  out  to  the  rum-shops. 

Of  course,  Mr.  McLean  and  his  party 
did  not  do  this.  The  party  had  ap- 
plauded exceedingly  the  defeat  of  the 
elements,  and  discussed  the  probable 
chances  of  the  ship's  getting  farther 
south  in  the  next  act.  During  this  in- 
termission wliatever  had  been  holding 
out  in  Billy  seemed  won. 

"Don't  you  think  this  is  splendid?" 
said  he. 

"Splendid,"   Lin  replied. 

"Don't  you  like  it  when  they  all  get 
balled  up  and  get  out  that  way?" 

"Humming,"   said  Lin. 

"Don't  you  yuess  it's  just  girlS; 
though,  'hat  Jo  that?" 

'■What,  young  fellow?" 

"Why,  all  that  prayer-saying  an' 
»tuft." 

"I  guess  it  must  be." 

"She    said    to    do    it    when    the    ice 


scared  her,  an'  of  course,  a  man  had  to 
do  what  she  wanted  him." 
"Sure." 

"Well,  I  don't  say  my  prayers  any 
more.  I  told  Mr.  Perkins  I  wasn't 
a-going  to,  an'  he— I  think  he's  a  flub- 
dub, anyway." 

"I'll  bet  he  is!"  said  Lin,  sympatheti- 
cally. He  was  scarcely  a  prudent 
guardian. 

"I  told  him  straight,  an'  he  looked  at 
me,  an'  down  he  flops  on  his  knees. 
An'  he  made  'em  all  flop,  but  I  told 
him  I  didn't  care  for  them  putting  up 
any  campmeetlng  over  me;  an'  he  says, 
'I'll  lick  you,'  an'  I  says,  'Dare  you 
to!'  I  told  him  mother  kep'  a-licking 
me  for  nothing,  an'  I'd  not  pray  for 
her,  not  in  Sunday  school  or  anywheres 
else.  Do  you  pr&y  much?" 
"No,"  replied  Lin,  uneasily. 
"There!  I  told  him  a  man  didn't,  an' 
he  said  then  a  man  went  to  hell.  'Tou 
lie;  father  ain't  going  to  hell,'  I  says. 
An'  he  was  that  mad!  But  I  didn't  care. 
I  came  here  -^Ith  50  cents." 

"Yu*  musvt  have  felt  like  a  million- 
aire." 

■'Ah,  I  feit  an  nght!  I  bought  papers 
an'  sold  'em,  an'  got  more,  an'  saved, 
got  my  blackipjv  outfit.  I  weren't  going 
to  be  licked  by  her  just  because  she 
felt  like  it,  an'  she  feeling  like  it  most 
any  time.  liemme  see  your  pistol." 

"You  wait,"  said  Lin.  "After  thia 
show  is  through  I'll  put  it  on  you." 

"Will  you,    honest?   Belt   and   every- 
thing? Did  you  ever  shoot  a  bear?" 
"Lord!  lots." 

"O-h!  I  never  shot  a  bear." 
"You'd  ought  to  try  it." 
"Im  a-going  to.  I'm  a-golng  to  camp 
cut  In  the  mountains.  I'd  like  to  camp 
with  you.  Mightn't  I  some  time?"  Billy 
had  drawn  nearer  to  Lin,  and  was  look- 
ing up   at  him   adoringly. 

"You  bet!"  said  Lin;  and  though  he 
did  not,  perhaps,  entirely  mean  this.  It 
was  with  a  curiously  softened  face  that 
he  began  to  look  at  Billy.  As  with  dogs 
and  his  horse,  so  always  he  played  with 
what  children  he  met— the  few  in  his 
sage-brush  world;  but  this  was  ceasing 
to  be  quite  play  for  him,  and  his  hand 
went  to  the  boy's  shoulder. 
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"Father  took  me  camping  with  him 
once,  the  time  mother  was  off.  Father 
gets  awful  drunk,  too.  I've  quit  La- 
ramie for  good." 

Lin  sat  up.  and  his  hand  gripped  the 
boy.  "Laramie!"  said  he.  almost 
shouting  it.  Yu'-yu-is  your  name 
Lusk?" 

But  the  boy  had  shrunk  from  him  In- 
stantly. "You're  not  Roingr  to  take  me 
borne?"  he  plteously  walled. 

"Heavens  and  hea'^'ns!"  murmured 
Lin  McLean.    "So  you're  her  kid!" 

He  was  waked  from  his  bewilderment 
by  a  brushing  under  him.  and  there 
was  young  Billy  diving  for  escape  to 
the  aisle,  like  the  cornered  city  mouse 
that  he  was.  Lin  nipped  that  poor  little 
attempt  and  had  the  limp  Billy  seated 
Inside  again  before  the  two  In  dis- 
cussion  beyond   had    seen   anything. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  he  saw  Billy 
make  up  his  mind  to  wait  until  they 
should  all  be  going  in  the  crowd. 

While  the  children  of  Captain  Grant 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  upon  their 
father's  geographic  trail.  JAn  sat  say- 
ing to  himself  a  number  of  contradic- 
tions. "He's  nothing  to  me.  What's 
any  of  them  to  me?"  Driven  to  bay  by 
his  bewilderment,  he  restated  the  facts 
of  the  past.  "Why.  she's  deserted  him 
and  Lusk  before  she'd  ever  laid  eyes 
on  me.  I  needn't  to  bother  myself.  He 
wasn't  never  even  my  stepkld."  The 
past,  however,  brought  no  guidance. 
Lord,  what's  the  thing  to  do  about 
this?  If  I  had  any  home—  This  is  a 
stinkin'  world  in  some  respects,"  said 
Mr.   McLean. 

Once  more  his  hand  was  laid  on  Bil- 
ly.    "Say!" 

The  boy  glanced  at  h!m,  and  quick- 
ly away. 

"Look   at  me   and  listen." 
Billy  swervlngly  obeyed. 
"I   ain't   after  yu',     and     never    was. 
This  here's    your    business;  not  mine. 
Are  yu'  listening  good?" 

The  boy  made  a  nod,  and  Lin  pro- 
ceeded, whispering:  "You've  got  no 
call  to  believe  what  I  say  to  yu'— yu've 
been  lied  to,  I  guess,  pretty  often.  So. 
I'll  not  stop  yu'  runnin'  and  hidln',  and 


I'll  never  give  It  away.  I  saw  yu*. 
but  yu'  keep  doln"  what  yu'  please.  I'll 
go  now,  I've  saw  all  I  want,  but  yu' 
and  your  friends  stay  with  It  till  It 
quits.  If  yu'  happen  to  wish  to  speak 
to  me  about  that  pistol  or  bears,  yu' 
come  around  to  Smith's  Palace." 

Mr.  McLean  entered  Smith's  Palace, 
and,  engaging  a  room  with  two  beds 
In  it,  did  a  little  delicate  lying  by 
mean's  of  the  truth.  "It's  a  lost  boy 
—a  runaway,"  he  told  the  clerK.  "He'll 
not  be  extra  clean.  I  expect,  if  he  does 
come.  Maybe  he'll  give  me  the  slip, 
and  I'll  have  a  job  cut  out  tomorrow. 
I'll  thank  you  to  put  my  money  in 
your   safe." 

The  clerk  placed  himself  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  secret  service,  and  Lin 
walked  up  and  down  for  some  ten  min- 
utes, when  Master  Billy  peered  In  from 
the  street. 
"Hello!"  said  Mr.  McLean,  casually. 
Billy  observed  him  for  a  space  and, 
receiving  no  further  attentions,  came 
stepping  along.  "I'm  not  a-going  back 
to  Laramie."  he  stated  warmly. 

"I  wouldn't."  said  Lin.  "It  ain't  half 
the  town  Denver  is.  Well,  good  night. 
Sorry  yu'  couldn't  call  sooner-I'm  dead 

sleepy."  „.,      ,  ,    ^,.. 

"O-h  "  Billy  stood  blank.    "I  wish  I  O. 
shook  the  darned  old  show.    Why  can't 
vou  put  that  on  me  tonight?" 
"  "Goin'      upstairs.      This      gentleman 
wouldn't  let  yu'  go  upstairs." 

But  the  earnestly  petitioned  clerk 
consented,  and  Billy  stood  rapturous 
while  Lin  buckled  the  belt  around  hl» 
scanty  stomach. 

"Did  It  ever  kill  a  man?"  asked 
Billy,   touching  the  six-shooter. 

"No.  It  ain't  never  had  to  do  that, 
but  I  expect  maybe  It's  stopped  some 
klllin'  me." 

"Oh.  leave  me  wear  it  just  a  min- 
ute. Do  you  collect  arrowheads?  I 
think  they're  bully.  There's  the  finest 
one  you  ever  seen." 

Mr.   McLean  pronounced  it  a  gem. 

"Father  an'  me  found  a  lot,  an'  ther 
made  mother  mad  lying  around,  an,' 
she  throwed  'em  out.  She  takes  stuff 
from  Kelley's." 

"Who's  Kelley?" 
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''He  keeps  the  drug  store  at  Laramie. 
Mother  sets  awful  funnv.  That's  how 
she  was  when  I  came  home.  For  I 
told  Mr  Perkins  he  lied,  an'  I  ran 
then.  An'  I  knowed  well  enough  she'd 
lick  me  when  she  ROt  through  her  spell 
—  an'  father  can't  stop  her.  an'  I— ah. 
I  wa.s!   sick  of  it! 

"You  woldn't  like  mother,"  Billy 
continued.  "You  can  keep  that."  He 
came  to  Lin  and  placed  the  arrow- 
head in  his  hands.  standinR  beside 
him.  "Do  you  like  birds'  eerss?  I  col- 
lect them.  I  got  twenty-five  kinds— 
sase  hen,  an"  blue  grouse,  an'  willow 
grouse,  an'  lots  more  kinds  harder — 
but  I  couldn't  bring  all  them  from 
Laramie.  I  brought  the  magpies, 
though.  D'  care  to  see  a  ma^-'ie  egg? 
Well,  you  stay  tomorrow,  an'  I'll  show 
you  that  an'  some  other  things  I  got. 
An'  I  could  take  you  where  we  could 
fire  that  pistol.  Bet  you  don't  know 
v/hat  that  is!" 

He  brought  out  a  small  tin  box 
shaped  like  a  thimble,  in  which  were 
things   that    rattled. 

Mr.  McLean  gave  it  up. 

"That's  kinni-kinnic  seed.  You  can 
have  that,  for  I  got  some  more  with 
the  eng-ineman." 

Lin  received  this  second  token  also, 
and  thanked  the  giver  for  it.  H,s.  first 
feeling  had  been  to  prevent  the  boy's 
parting  with  his  treasures,  but  some- 
thing that  came  not  from  the  polish  of 
manners  and  experience  made  him 
know  that  he  should  take  them.  Billy 
talked  away,  laying  bare  his  little  soul; 
the  street  boy  that  was  not  quit .  come 
made  place  for  the  child  that  -n  ^..s  not 
quite  gone,  and  unimportant  wovds  and 
confidences'  t'ropped  from  him  diujointed 
as  he  climl.ed  to  the  knee  of  Mi .  Mc- 
Lean, and  inadvertently  took  that  cow- 
puncher  for  some  sort  of  parent  hi^  had 
not  hitherto  met.  It  lasted  but  a  short 
while,  however,  for  he  went  to  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  with  his  head 
upon  Lin's  breast. 


V. 


Santa  Claus  Lin. 

He  was  faintly  roused  by  the  church 
bells,  and  lay  still,  lingering  with  his 
sleep,  his  eyes  closed  and  his  thoughts 
unshaped.  As  he  became  slowly  aware 
of  the  morning,  the  ringing  and  the 
light  reached  him,  and  he  waked 
wholly. 

There  sat  Responsibility  in  a  chair, 
washed  clean  and  dressed,  watchingf 
him. 

"You're  awful  late,"  said  Responsi- 
bility. "But  I  weren't  a-going  without 
telling  you   good-by." 

"Go?"  exclaimed  Lin.  "Go  where? 
Yu'  surely  ain't  leavin'  me  to  eat 
breakfast  alone?"  The  cow-puncher 
made  his  voice  very  plaintive. 

"I've  got  to  go.  If  I  hadn't  a-prom- 
ised  them " 

"Who?" 

"Sidney  Ellis  and  Pete  Goode.  Why, 
you  know  them;  you  grubbed  with 
them." 

"Shucks!" 
"We're  a-going  to  have  fun  today." 

"Oh!" 

"For  it's  Christmas,  an'  we've  bought 
some  good  cigars,  an'  Pete  says  he'll 
learn  me  sure.  Of  course,  I've  smoked 
some,  you  know.  But  I'd  just  as  leave 
stayed  with  you  if  I'd  only  knowed 
sooner.  I  wish  you  lived  here.  Did 
you  smoke  whole  big  cigars  when  you 
was    beginning?" 

"Do  yu'  like  flapjacks  and  maple 
syrup?"  inquired  the  artful  McLean. 
"That's  what  I'm  figuring  on  inside 
twenty  minutes." 

"Twenty        minutes!  If       they'd' 

wait — " 

"See  here.  Bill.  They've  quit  ex- 
pectin'  yu',  don't  yu'  think?  I'd  ought 
to  waked,  yu'  see,  but  I  slep'  and  slepV 
and  kep'  yu'  from  meetin'  your  en- 
gagements, yu'  see — for  you  couldn't 
go,  of  course.  A  man  couldn't  treat  a 
man  that  way  now,  could  he?" 

"Course  he  couldn't,"  said  Billy, 
brightening. 

"And   they    wouldn't   wait,    yu'   see» 
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rney  wouldn't  fool  away  Christmas, 
that  only  comes  onced  a  year,  kickin' 
their  heels  and  sayin'  'Where's  Billy?" 
They'd  say,  'Bill  has  sure  made  other 
arrangements,  which  he'll  explain  to 
us  at  his  leesyure.'  And  they'd  skip 
■with  the  cigars." 

"That's  so,"  said  Billy. 
"And  where  would  yu*  be  then.  Bill? 
In  the  street,  out  of  friends,  out  of 
Christmas,  and  left  both  ways,  no  to- 
backer  and  no  flapjacks.  Now,  Bill, 
what  do  yu'  say  to  us  puttin'  up  a 
Christmas  deal  together?  Just  you 
and  me?" 

"I'd  like  that,"  said  Billy.  "Is  it 
all   day?" 

"That's  yu'!"  cried  Mr.  McLean. 
"Now,  Bill,  you  hustle  down  and  tell 
them  to  keep  a  table  f:r  us.  I'll  get 
my  clothes  on  and  follow  yu'-' 

The  boy  went,  and  Mr.  McLean  pro- 
cured hot  water  and  dressed  himself, 
tying  his  scarf  with  great  care. 

He  found  young  Bill  on  guard  over 
a.  table  for  four,  with  all  the  chairs 
tilted  against  it  as  a  warning  to 
strangers.  It  was  late,  and  the  place 
quite  emptied  of  breakfasters,  and 
the  several  entertained  waiters  had 
gathered  behind  Billy's  imp'^rtant- 
looking  back.  Lin  provided  a  thor- 
ough meal,  and  Billy  pronounced  the 
flannel  cakes  superior  to  flap'acks, 
which  were  not  upon  the  bill  of  fare. 
"I'd  like  to  see  you  often,"  said  he. 
"I'll  come  and  see  you  if  you  don't  live 
too    far." 

"That's  the  trouble."  said  the  cow- 
puncher.  "I  do.  Awful  far."  He 
stared  out  of  the  window. 

"Well,  I  might  come  some  time.  I 
wish  you'd  write  me  a  letter.  Can 
you  write?" 
"What's  that?  Can  I  write?  Oh,  yes." 
"I  can  write,  an'  I  can  read,  too. 
I've  been  to  school  in  Sidney,  Ne- 
braska, an'  Magnaw,  Kansas,  an'  Salt 
Lake — that's  the  finest  town  except 
Denver." 

"Don't     you    like     music?"     inquired 
Billy. 
"Yes,"    said   Lin. 

Ladies  with  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren were  passing:  and  meeting,  order- 
ly yet  gayer  than  if  it  were  only  Sun- 


day, and  the  salutations  of  Christmas 
came  now  and  again  to  the  cow- 
puncher's  ears;  but  today,  possessor 
of  his  own  share  in  this,  Lin  looked  at 
every  one  with  a  sort  of  friendly  chal- 
lenge, and  young  Billy  talked  along 
beside  him. 

"Don't  you  think  we  could  go  in 
here?"  Billy  asked.  A  church  door 
was  open,  and  the  rich  organ  sounded 
through  to  the  pavement.  "They've 
good  music  here,  an'  they  keep  it  up 
without  much  tall'ing  between.  I've 
been  in  lots  of  times." 

They  went  in  and  sat  to  hear  the 
music.  Better  than  the  organ.,  it 
seemed  to  them,  were  the  harmonious 
voices  raised  from  somewhere  outside, 
like  unexpected  visitants;  and  the  pair 
sat  in  their  back  seat  too  deep  in  lis- 
tening to  the  processional  hymn  to 
think  of  rising  in  decent  imitation  of 
those  around  them.  The  crystal  mel- 
ody of  the  retrain  especially  reached 
their  understandings,  and  when  for  the 
fourth  time  "Shout  the  glad  tidings, 
exultantly  sing,"  pealed  forth  and 
ceased,  both  the  delighted  faces  fell. 

"Don't  you  wish  there  was  more?" 
Billv  whispered. 

"Wish  there  was  a  hundred  verses,  ' 
answered  Lin. 

There  was  a  touch  in  his  arm.  and  a 
woman  handed  a  book  to  him.  "This  is 
the  hymn  we  have  now,"  she  whispered, 
gently;  and  Lin.  blushing  scarlet,  took 
it  passively  without  a  word.  He  and 
Billy  stood  up  and  held  the  book  to- 
gether, dutifully  reading  the  words: 
"It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear. 
That  glorious  song  of  old— 

From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 
To  touch  their  harps  of  gold; 

Peace  on  the  earth—" 

This  tune  was  more  beautiful  than  all, 
and  Lin  lost  himself  in  it,  until  he 
found  Billy  recalling  him  with  a  finger 
UDOn    the   words. 

The  music  rose  and  descended  to  its 
lovely  and  simple  end;  and  for  a  second 
time  in  Denver  Lin  brushed  a  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

"Couldn't  we  shoot  your  pistol  now?" 
asked  Billy. 
"Sure,  boy.  Aint  yu'  hungry,  though?" 
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"No.  I  wish  we  were  away  off  up 
there.    Don't  you?" 

"The  mountains?  They  look  pretty- 
so  white!  A  heap  better'n  houses.  "Why, 
we'll  go  there!  There's  trains  to  Gold- 
en. We'll  shoot  around  among  the  foot- 
hills." 

To  Golden  they  immediately  went, 
and  wandered  in  the  open  country  until 
the  cartridges  were  gone,  the  sun  was 
low,  and  Billy  was  walked  off  his  young 
heels — a  truth  he  learned  complete  in 
one  horrid  moment. 

"Lame!"  he  echoed,  angrily.  "I  ain't." 

"Shucks!"  said  Lin.  "You  are,  and 
both  feet." 

"Tell  you,  there's  stones  here,  an'  I 
am  just  a-skipping  them." 

Lin  took  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried him  to  Golden.  "I'm  played  out 
myself,"  he  said,  sitting  in  the  hotel 
and  looking  lugubriously  at  Billy  on  a 
bed  "And  I  ain't  fit  to  have  charge 
of  a  nog." 

"I'm  not  sick,"  said  the  cripple.  "I 
tell  you  I'm  bully.  You  wait  an'  see 
me  eat  dinner." 

But  Lin  had  hot  water  and  cold  water 
and  salt,  and  was  an  hour  uoon  his 
knees  bathing  the  hot  feet.  And  then 
Billy  could  not  eat  dinner. 

There  was  a  doctor  in  Golden;  but  in 
spite  of  his  light  prescription  and  most 
reasonable  observations.  Mr.  McLean 
passed  a  foolish  night  of  vigil,  while 
Billy  slept,  quite  well  at  first,  and.  as 
the  hours  passed,  better  and  better.  In 
the  morning  he  was  entirely  brisk 
though   stiff. 

"I  couldn't  work  quick  today,"  he 
Bald.  "But  I  guess  one  day  won't  lose 
me  my  trade." 

"How  d'  yu'  mean?"  asked  Lin. 

"Why,  I've  got  regulars,  you  know, 
Sidney  Ellis  an'  Pete  Goode  has  theirs, 


an'  we  don't  cut  each  other.  I've  got 
Mr.  Daniels  an'  Mr.  Fisher  an'  lota,  an' 
Jf  you  lived  in  Denver  I'd  shine  your 
boots  every  day  for  nothing.  I  wished 
you  lived  in  Denver." 

"Shine  my  boots?  You'll  never.  And 
yu'  don't  black  Daniels  or  Fisher,  or 
any  of  the  outfit." 

It  was  not  so  simple,  this  case.  To 
the  perturbed  mind  of  Mr.  McLean  It 
grew  less  simple  during  that  day  at 
Golden,  while  Billy  recovered,  and 
talked,  and  ate.  The  cow-puncher  -warn 
far  too  wise  to  think  for  a  single  mo- 
ment of  restoring  the  runaway  to  his 
debauched  and  shiftless  parents.  Pos- 
sessed of  some  imagination,  he  went 
through  a  scene  in  which  he  appeared 
at  the  Lusk  threshold  with  Billy  and 
forgiveness,  and  intruded  upon  a  con- 
jugal assault  and  battery.  "Shucks!" 
said  he.  "The  kid  would  be  oft  again 
inside  a  week.  And  I  don't  want  him 
tliere,    anyway." 

Upon  New  Year's  eve  Governor  Bar- 
ker was  overtaken  by  Mr.  McLean  rid- 
ing a  horse  up  Hill  street,  Cheyenne. 

"Hello,"  said  Barker.  "Have  a  good 
drunk?" 

"Chanffpd  iv.y  mind,"  said  Lin,  grin- 
ning. "Proves  I've  got  one.  Struck 
Christmas   all   right,    though." 

"Who's  your  friend?"  inquired  his 
Excellency. 

"This  is  Mr.  Billy  Lusk.  Him  and 
me  have  agreed  that  towns  ain't  nice 
to  live  in.  If  Judge  Henry's  foreman 
and  his  wife  won't  board  him  at  Sunk 
Creek— why,  I'll  fix  it  somehow." 

The  cov/-puncher  and  his  Responsi- 
bility rode  on  together  toward  the  open 
plain. 

"Suffering  Moses!"  remarked  his  Ex- 
cellency. 
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from  Candle  Maker  to  Cabinet  Minister 


I  DO  NOT  know  whether  John 
Burns  has  any  ambition  to  hold 
a  seat  In  some  future  Liberal 
ministry,  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  If  such  should  be  his  fortune  be 
will  prove  himself  more  useful  than 
€ver  to  the  best  Interests  of  his  coun- 
try. He  has  never  sought  to  obtain  the 
favor  and  the  support  of  his  own  order 
by  flattering  this  weaknesses,  by  en- 
couraging them  in  their  errors,  or  by  al- 
lowing them  to  believe  that  the  right 
must  always  be  on  their  side  and  the 
wrong  on  the  side  of  their  opponents. 
I  fully  believe  that  he  has  good  and 
great  work  yet  to  do." 

It  must  be  about  three  years  since 
Justin  McCarthy  wrote  those  words— 
for  they  form  the  closing  paragraph  of 
a  study  of  John  Burns  which  appeared 
In  the  Outlook  of  March,  1903.  Three 
years,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished! 
John  Burns— John  of  Battersea— whom 
twenty  years  ago  London  awaited  in 
fear  and  trembling,  as  "the  man  with 
the  red  flag  marching  on  London  at  the 
head  of  a  mob  of  60,000  men,  a  modern 
Jack  Cade"— John  Burns,  who  in  1887 
was  sent  to  Pentonville  for  three  months 
for  disturbing  the  public  peace— John 
Burns,  who,  as  he  says  himself,  was 
born  "into  the  world  with  a  struggle, 
struggling  now.  and  prospects  of  con- 
tinuing it."  Honest  John  Burns,  damn- 
ed to  the  depths  and  lauded  to  the 
skies,   is  now  a  cabinet  mllster. 

In  making  up  his  new  ministry  last 
week.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
Tiamed  John  Burns,  president  of  the 
social  government  board,  and  King  Ed- 
ward VII  approved!  An  anarchist  he 
has  been  called,  a  socialist  he  declares 
■himself,  foremost  champion  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  of  which  politicians  In 
this  side  of  the  water  call  "municipal 
ownership,"  ardent  advocate  of  what 
he  designates  as  "progress  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  child  of  the  London 
slums,  whom  necessity  forced  Into  a 
candle  factory  at  the  age  of  ten,  whose 
education    was    completed   in    the   night 


schools,  and  in  his  library,  whose  foun- 
dations were  laid  In  penny  volumes 
from  the  bookstalls  of  the  new  cut— 
this  is  John  Burns,  the  new  cabinet 
minister. 


An  Intellectual  Bulldog. 

Five  feet  six  In  height,  broad  of 
frame,  without  any  appearance  of 
sguatness.  with  deep  wide  chest,  strong 
square  shoulders,  short  neck,  sturdy 
arms  and  legs,  small  and  rather  well 
formed  feet,  a  head  large  but  so  com- 
pact of  mold  and  round  of  form  that 
its  size  does  not  strike  one  at  first:  a 
neck  short  like  the  body,  so  that  as  he 
sneaks  the  head  rolls  slightly  back- 
ward; a  forehead  that  rises  in  regular 
cliff  like  craggy  form  above  deep  cav- 
ernous eyes,  eyes  that  are  a  warm, 
pleasant  gray  in  repose,  but  that  sug- 
gest Daniel  Webster  in  their  way  of 
darkening,  changing,  burning  with  a 
sort  of  somber  concentrativeness  when 
he  speaks;  two  drawn  lines  between  the 
eyebrows,  and  furrows  deep  plowed 
across  the  massive  forehead;  a  nose  or 
the  masterful  type,  broad  at  thr  r(  jts 
and  with  wide  nostrils;  a  mou'n  not 
large  and  well  set  and  well  shaned;  a 
chin  square  and  prominent— that  18 
John  Burns,  the  new  cabinet  minister. 

One  clever  man  described  hiTn  on  flrsr 
seeins'  him  as  "an  intellectual  com- 
pound of  terrier  and  bulldog."  Another, 
recalling  the  fact  that  he  is  an  engineer, 
declares  that  his  appearance  suggests 
one  of  his  own  engines  conveying  the 
Idea  of  unquestioned  and  concentrated 
energy. 

He  said  well  that  he  came  into  the 
world  struggling.  At  the  age  of  ten. 
because  his  father  was  dead  and  his 
mother  needed  the  money— the  pitifully 
little  money  that  he  could  earn— he  wen'' 
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into  a  candle  factory.  At  twelve  he 
became  a  page  in  buttons.  Can  one 
imagine  a  more  incongruous  occupation 
for  John  Burns  tlian  that.  At  fourteen 
he  aDpreiiticed  himself  in  engine  shops, 
and  at  about  sixteen  had  his  first  col- 
lision with  the  police — a  not  very  serious 
collision,  resulting  merely  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  gathering  of  boys  whom 
he  was  haranguing  on  Clapham  Com- 
inon  Still,  it  wns  all  part  of  his  train- 
ing. 

Completing  his  apprenticeship  he  went 
out  to  Africa  as  engineering  foreman, 
and  hair-raising  tales  are  told  by  those 
who  were  with  him  at  tliis  time  of  his 
absolute  disregard  of  danger.  A  dis- 
regard of  botli  danger  and  comfort  he 
carefully  schooled  himself  to  as  a  boy, 
inspired  thereto  by  a  perusal  of  a  penny 
Volume  on  tlie  life  of  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden,  whicti  greatly  impressed  him 
Avith  the  Spartan  heroism  of  the  great 
inonarch's  ciiaracter. 

"He  inspired  me,"  he  says,  "with  the 
idea  of  triumphing  over  physical  weak- 
ness, weariness,  and  pain.  To  inure  hi."! 
body  to  bear  all  manner  of  hardships  in- 
differently, to  bathe  in  ice  or  face  the 
torrid  rays  of  the  sun,  to  discipline  his 
physical  powers  by  gymnastics,  to  de- 
spise the  niceties  of  food  and  drink,  to 
raake  his  body  an  instrument  as  of  tem- 
pered steel  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  that  body  absolutely  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind — that  seemed  to  me 
conduct  worthy  of  a  hero.  And  so  boy- 
like, I  tiied  to  imitate  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  least  so  far  as  to  be  happily 
indifferent  lo  the  circumstances  of  my 
personal  environment." 

He  has  certainly  needed  a  tough  body 
for  he  has  shown  it  no  mercy.  All  his 
life  he  has  been  like  an  athlete  in  train- 
ing and  refused  to  coddle  himself.  It 
is  told  that  he  never  wore  an  overcoat 
until  a  friend,  whose  feelings  he  could 
not  hurt  by  refusing  to  wear  it,  gave 
him  one— and  he  had  a  terrible  cold  as 
a  result  of  his  consideration  for  his 
friend's  feelings.  When  he  came  to 
America  some  ten  years  ago.  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  would  certainly  need 
one,  and  so  he  brought  one  along:  but 
he  never  wore  it,  though  he  landed  in 
New  York  about  the  1st  of  December. 

He  returned  to  England  from  Africa 
in  the  early  eighties,  and  soon  became 
a  power  among  the  working  men.  It 
was  in  1884  that  he  first  ran  for  parlia- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party.  He  polled  59S  votes  out 
of  11,06-1,  and  it  was  not  until  isn2  that 
he  finally  entered  parliament.  Mean- 
while, however,  his  life  did  not  lack  for 
excitement. 


'« 


•J« 


The  West  London  Riot. 

In  April,  1886.  he  percipitated  what  has 
been    known   as   the   West    London    riot. 


It  bPgan  m  a  meeting  of  the  "Fair 
Traders  in  Trafalgar  square.  Burn» 
and  three  of  his  friends  captured  the 
meeting,  and  turned  it  into  a  socialist 
demonstration.  It  wound  up  in  the  great 
audience  forming  itself  into  a  procession 
and  marching  through  fhe  London 
streets.  They  were  perfectly  orderly 
until,  as  they  were  passing  one  of  the 
fasliionable  clubs,  the  gilded  vouth  with- 
taunted  them.  They  replied  with  a 
volley  of  stones  which  broke  some  win- 
dows. Farther  along  the  taunts  were 
reuealed;  more  stones;  and  eventually 
the  lawless  element  broke  loose  Many 
windov.'s  were  broken  and  some  little 
individual  pillaging  done.  Burns  and 
his  associates,  though  they  had  done 
their  best  to  control  the  men.  were  ar- 
rested. Of  course,  they  were  discharged 
in  court,  and  from  the  dock  of  the  Old 
Bailey  Burns  had  his  first  chance  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  British  pub» 
lie    as    a    whole. 

A  liUle  later,  in  November  of  the  sam» 
year  a  similar  disturbance  caused 
Burns  to  be  arrested  again.  This  time  it 
was  charged  that  he  had  personally- 
headed  a  charge  against  the  police,  and 
oven  fought  with  them,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  months  In  Pentonville 
prison. 

This  experience  of  prison  life  was 
the  finishing  touch  in  the  curriculum  of 
John  Burns.  It  gave  him  that  fine  sym- 
pathy with  the  outcast  wliich  is  engen- 
dered behind  prison  bars.  It  enabled 
him  to  study  the  machinery  of  the  state 
when  used  against  you.  a  salutary  ex- 
perience which  most  ndmiristrators 
lack.  And  in  parliament  liis  knowledge 
of  prison  abuses  has  ennbled  him  to 
force  a  number  of  much  needed  prison 
reforms. 

Early  in  1889— just  about  a  year  after 
his  rehase  from  Pentonville — Bums  was 
e)ected  to  the  Ixjndon  city  council  as 
councilor  from  Battcrsea.  As  the  sole 
representative  of  labor  in  the  council 
he  was  allowed  to  shape  its  course  and 
its  e-Tactments  w'h<re  labor  was  con- 
cerned— subject,  of  cuur.-ie,  to  the  coun- 
cil's approval.  He  has  always  shown 
sucli  good  reason  for  the  measures  he 
ha^s  suggested  tliat  the  council  has  had 
to  adopt  them.  As  a  result  it  has  en- 
acted a  sTies  of  ineasures  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Magna 
Charta    of  the   London   workingman. 

It  WMS  during  t1ie  first  year  of  his 
.service  in  thp  London  council — and  tiiat 
service  has  always  been  strenuous — that 
Burns  led  the  great  London  dock  strike. 
The  demand  of  the  <inderpaid  dock 
hands  for  "a  living  waere."  a  minimum 
of  sixpence  an  hour  and  an  eight-hour 
day.  went  steadily  on.  During  this  strike 
he  knew  scarcely  an  hour  of  r'^st,  cer- 
tainly nfit  of  recreation,  and  his  hair, 
which  had  been  almost  as  black  as  jet, 
became    pennanently    white.        His    ag& 
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then  was  thirty.  The  strike  was  re- 
markable throughout,  particularly  so  in 
view  of  the  character  of  the  men  en- 
gaged, for  its  orderliness  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  sort  of  excess  or  violence. 

In  1S94  Mr.  Burns  came  over  to 
America  as  ort  of  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary from  Britsh  organized  labor 
to  American  organized  labor.  He  went 
all  over  the  country  and  everywhere 
investigated  the  conditions  of  labor 
here  and  our  municipal  government.  He 
was  disappointed  in  America.  It  was 
not  the  ITtopla  he  had  expected.  He 
summed  us  up  as  "a  plutocratic  repub- 
lic run  by  concentrated  capital."  And 
it  was  on  this  trip  that  he  visited  Chi- 
cago and  decided  that  it  is  "a  pocket 
edition  of  hell,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  home  of  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
whom  he  regards  as  the  only  saint 
America   has   produced. 

In  1892  he  was  sent  to  parliament. 
With  his  career  there  the  public  is  fa- 
miliar. 

His  platform  when  elected  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  Battersea  district  was 
long.  Its  chief  features  were:  Home 
rule  for  Ireland;  pay  for  members  of 
parliament;  adult  male  and  female  suf- 
frage;   triennial    parliaments;    abolition 


of  the  house  of  lords  and  all  heredit- 
ary authorities;  tax  reform;  an  eight- 
hour  day;  the  disestablishment  of  the 
church,  and  the  raising  of  the  age  of 
child   labor. 

He  says  frankly  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  municipal  workshops  and  farm 
colonies  as  remedial  agencies  for  in- 
dustrial   distress. 

He  has  already  brought  about  an 
eight-hour  day  at  all  the  government 
works  in  London,  including  the  ar- 
senals. 

Having  no  private  income,  no  means 
of  support  outside  of  his  work  as  an 
engineer,  Mr.  Burns  has  been  allowed 
since  he  has  been  representing  them  in 
parliament— as  have  the  other  labor 
members— an  income  of  £300  ($1,500)  a 
year  by  the  trades  unions  and  his  con- 
stituents. In  parliament  he  has  won 
his  way  gradually  in  face  of  the  fierc- 
est opposition  and  taught  the  members 
that  he  was  no  fanatic  but  one  of  the 
most  tolerant  and  reasonable  of  men, 
to  whom  reform  did  not  spell  riot,  nor 
progress  revolution,  that  he  was  willing 
indeed,  while  he  insists  on  progress  to 
take  it.  In  his  own  phrase,  "on  the  in- 
stallment plan.' 
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The  fate  of  Progeny 


LONDON,  Dec.  8.— The  last  week  hav- 
ing brought  some  fresh  contributions  to 
the  recurrent  lamentation  by  public  men 
on  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  writer  in  the  Stand- 
ard discusses  the  question  from  the  op- 
posite viewpoint,  basing  his  remarks  on 
the  latest  statistics  of  births  and  deaths. 
Assuming  that  these  are  correct  and 
that  the  present  emigration  will  increase 
pro  rata,  he  shows  that  the  population 
seventy  years  hence  will  be  double, 
making  the  number  83,000,000,  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  British  Isles 
to  support  unless  there  are  some 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  life. 

But  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  the 
country  being  able  to  support  this  num- 
ber and  estimating  that  the  population 
will  be  doubled  every  seventy  years,  the 
writer  pictures  a  time  no  further  for- 
ward than  the  Norman  conquest  is 
backward,  say  the  year  2901,  when  there 
will  be  6,924,000  people  to  the  square  mile 
In  England,  which  would  give  each  in- 
dividual about  half  a  square  yard  of 
space.  To  house  and  accommodate  these 
suitably  every  inch  of  dry  ground  in 
the  country  would  have  to  be  covered 
with  sixteen-story  skyscrapers,  leaving 
no  space  for  streets,  parks,  shops,  thea- 
ters or  anything  but  dwellings. 

Assuming  that  the  emigration  to  the 
unoccupied  lands  of  the  world  will  vast- 
ly Increase,  the  writer  supposes  that  the 
emigrants  will  produce  progeny  at  an 
equal  rate,  while  other  nations  of  the 
world  are  also  increasing  in  population, 


Quoting  the  calculation  of  an  eminent 
statistician,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
that  peoples  of  European  origin  increas- 
ed from  170,000,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  510,000,000  at 
its  end,  and  reckoning  that  the  world's 
population  doubles  every  seventy-five 
years,  he  demonstrates  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  the  present  rate  of 
multiplication,  and  contends  that  the 
sooner  the  birthrate  declines  to  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  at  present  the  better 
for  our  descendants.  Indeed,  he  says, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
rate  must  not  exceed  one  birth  to  every 
200  marriages,  or  all  the  people  must 
die  before  they  reach  twenty  years  or 
must   destroy  one  another. 

Benjamin  Broadbent,  who  has  been  re- 
elected mayor  of  Huddersfield,  claims 
success  for  a  scheme  which  he  initiated 
in  November,  1904,  when  he  promised 
£1  to  the  parents  of  every  baby  born 
during  his  year  in  office  which  lived 
twelve  months.  The  numDer  so  reared 
was  110,  and  there  has  been  only  one 
death  in  the  last  eight  months. 

The  infantile  mortality  in  the  district 
in  which  the  scheme  was  applied  was 
fifty-four  per  1,000,  as  against  150  per 
1,000  for  the  whole  country  and  122  for 
the  district  before  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Broadbent's  plan.  Mr.  Broadbent 
says  he  has  received  inquiries  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  President  Roosevelt 
and  scientists  as  to  the  outcome  of  his- 
scheme. 
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Short  Stops. 


w 


HEN  the  dying  year 
was  young,  a  farm- 
hand near  St.  Paul 
drank  a  small  bottle 
of  nitro-glycerin  on 
a  wager.  On  the  way  home  he  was 
overcome  by  the  cold  and,  when  his 
friends  tried  to  thaw  him  out  he  lost 
his  winnings  and  everything  else 
save  two  buttons. 

Until  the  first  frost  there  were  to 
be  seen  on  a  tree  near  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  England,  several  semi- 
roasted  apples.  An  auto  had  caught 
fire  beneath  the  branches,  and  the 
flames  had  cooked  the  fruit  while 
destroying  the  car. 

Last  February  the  herrings  came 
down  Departure  Bay,  B.  C,  in  such 
numbers  that  their  rush  through 
the  waters  sounded  like  escaping 
steam.  This  lasted  twenty-one 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
nearly  1,000  tons  of  fish  were  in  and 
near  the  channel,  dead — smothered 
by  their  own  density. 


General  Dokstouroff,  running  up- 
stairs to  thank  the  minister  of  war 
for  ordering  him  to  the  front  (he 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  die  a 
soldier's  death),  was  claimed  by 
heart  disease  on  the  top  step. 

The  only  essay  entered  for  the  an- 


nual prize  offered  by  the  Parisian 
Academy  for  moral  and  political 
sciences  did  not  receive  the  award 
— fis  it  was  too  Illegible  to  be  read. 


Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth  offered 
$500  reward  for  information  which 
might  lead  to  the  arrest  of  a  certain 
reckless  motorist,  who  turned  out  to 
be  Sir  Alfred's  brother. 


Dying  in  poverty  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco hospital,  Luscomb  Seares  re- 
ceived word  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  just  allowed  his  claim 
of  $5,000,000  arising  from  losses  dur- 
ing the  Boer  war. 


In  October,  Mrs.  Ella  Goltz,  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  swore  out  a  war- 
rant for  a  circus  elephant,  which  had 
eaten  her  gold  watch  and  smashed 
in  a  brand-new  Paris  hat. 


A  Cologne  dairymaid  was  arrested 
for  bathing  herself  daily  in  the  milk 
she  later  sold. 


A  negress,  living  near  Atlanta,  Ga.» 
has  to  have  her  shoes  made  to  order. 
Finished  they  are  twenty-three 
inches  long  and  weigh  eighteen 
pounds. 


A  June  bride  entered  a  grocery 
store  at  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  to  buy 
"an  empty  barrel  of  flour  that  she 
might  make  a  hencoop  for  her  dog." 


To  commemorate  the  year's  yellow 
fever  epidemic  a  New  Orleans  couple 
named  their  baby  Stegomya  Fasciata 
Wilson. 


"Old  Tabby,"  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
Utah  Indians,  died  in  October  of  a 
cataleptic   fit. 
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"Damsite"  is  to  be  the  name  of 
one  of  Texas'  new  postoffices.  There 
are  irrigation  works  there. 


At  a  wedding  in  Poplar,  England, 
the  bride's  name  was  Wedlock  and 
the  bridegroom's   Marriage. 

During  a  Manchurian  engagement 
a  Japenese  officer  found  a  Pekin 
spaniel  wandering  lost  between  the 
opposing  lines.  It  came  to  his  whistle 
and  was  at  once  affectionate.  Later, 
when  the  charge  sounded,  the  dog 
started  forth  with  his  new  friend, 
but,  as  it  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
rush,  the  Jap  tucked  it  under  his  left 
arm  and  so  led  his  men  to  victory. 

A  cat  belonging  to  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  being  taken  to  a  country 
seat  other  than  the  one  where  it  had 
been  born,  turned  back  "home,"  after 
two  unhappy  days,  covering  the  200 
intervening   miles   in   safety. 

A  veteran  police  horse  (October 
28)  climbed  the  steps  of  a  house  on 
Forty-fourth  street.  New  York,  and 
thumped  with  his  hoofs  on  the 
door,  helping  arouse  the  sleeping  ten- 
ants of  the  smoke-filled  rooms. 

An  Australian  detective  died  in 
April,  dividing  a  $35,000  property 
into  six  shares  seeming  equal  to  him. 
These  divisions  were  specified  in 
writings,  placed  in  sealed  envelopes, 
the  six  heirs  drawing  them  with  no 
clue  to  the  contents. 

Baron  Rothschild  was  named  sole 
beneficiary  under  the  will  of  a  Nice 
miser,  Abraham  Fidler,  who  left  him 
$550,000  on  the  principle  that  "money 
must  seek  money."  The  baron  hunted 
up  the  relatives  of  the  departed  and 
gave  each  an  equal  share. 

"This  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  me,  John  Thomas,"  read  a  certain 
document  in  Montreal,  last  July. 
"I  give  all  my  things  to  my  relations 


to  be  divided  among  them  the  best 
way  possible.  N.  B.  If  anybody 
kicks  up  a  row  he  isn't  to  have  any- 
thing." 


In  a  lawsuit  at  Aberdeen,  Wash- 
ington, over  a  horse  whose  death  the 
owner  attributed  to  a  man  who  had 
hired  it,  the  court  decided  the  ani- 
mal had  committed  suicide. 


Traced  by  the  impression  of  his 
teeth  in  a  half-eaten  apple,  left  in 
a  house  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  a 
burglar  has  confessed  and  been  sent- 
enced. 


In  May  the  famous  Stevens  vs. 
Smith  "cow  case"  was  closed  in  Col- 
orado, with  a  total  of  $2,500  attor- 
ney's fees  plus  court  charges.  The 
cow,  worth  only  $30  in  the  first  place, 
has  been  dead  fifteen  years. 


Rudolph  Mailer,  a  New  York  civil 
engineer,  was  uncivil  enough  to  hug 
Miss  Gladys  Chapman,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  the 
lady.  The  magistrate  thought  the 
embrace  worth  six  months  "on  the 
island." 


Because  a  revolver,  which  he  had 
purchased  to  kill  himself,  missed 
fire,  Paul  Schlardum,  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, brought  suit  against  the  hard- 
ware company  for  the  price  of  the 
weapon. 


Mrs.  Lawson,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
owns  a  cow  and  the  cow  owned  a 
calf,  but  this  last  was  drowned  in 
a  swamp.  Thereupon  the  bereaved 
mother  adopted  a  fawn,  first  rescu- 
ing it  from  a  hound  which  had  chas- 
ed it  into  the  pasture. 

Three    brothers    were    wedded    to 

three  sisters,  and  a  sister  of  the  bro- 
thers to  a  brother  of  the  sisters,  at 
Durren,  England,  last  September.  In 
each  of  the  four  cases  bride  and 
groom  were  of  the  same  age,  ranging 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-eight. 
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Successful  Blind  People 


All  Hail  to  the  Advance  of  the  Workers  of  the  Adult  Blind 


On  the  sixteenth  of  this  month  we  received  a  letter  from 
General  Edw.F.  Jones,  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,whois  best  known 
to  the  world  as  the  Colonel  of  that  famous  Massachusetts  Regf- 
iment,  which,  stoned  as  it  passed  through  Baltimore,  was  never- 
the-less  on  hand  in  Washing-ton,  in  time  to  save  the  Capital 
from  falling-  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  at  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Subsequently  General  Jones  became  a  successful  manu- 
facturer in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  again  came  to  the 
front.  *'Jones,  he  pays  the  freight,"  became  as  well-known  to 
shippers,  railroad  men  and  merchants,  as  any  set  phrase  that 
ever  passed  into  general  usage.  Long  before  the  writer  knew 
how  the  phrase  originated,  he  was  familiar  with  it  as  a  symbol 
used  to  express  the  intention  to  pay  all  expenses  of  an  enter- 
prise, a  political  or  social  function. 

The  people  of  New  York  know  him  as  their  Ex-Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, and  now,  although  he  has  passed  the  three  score 
and  ten  line,  the  adult  blind  people  throughout  the  United 
States  are  to  know  him  as  an  efficient  worker  in  their  ranks. 

Undaunted  by  the  loss  of  his  sight  some  years  since,  with 
the  spirit  still  young  within  him,  he  is  out  with  a  manifesto, 
calling  upon  kind  hearted  and  thoughtfull  people  in  every 
school  district  in  the  State  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
to  aid  the  adult  blind  people  of  the  State  to  obtain  useful  em- 
ployment. 
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God  speed  you  in  your  good  work,  General,  is  the  caracst 
expression  of  the  wish  of  the  veterans  in  the  army  of  jprog-ress. 


The  morning-  mail,  of  the  eighteen  instant,  bring-s  us  the 
intelligence  that  the  adult  blind  people  of  Massachusetts, 
headed  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  the  son  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  left  the  United  States  after  he  had  set  the  ball 
rolling,  and  founded  that  magnificent  institution  for  the  blind, 
at  Norwood,  just  out  side  of  London,  have  succeeded  in  found- 
ing an  institution  for  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind,  at 
Worcester,   Mass. 

We  note  with  great  satisfaction  that  our  friend,  Elwyn  H. 
.Fowler,  one  of  the  successful  blind  men  of  the  State,  is  to  take 
the  platform  in  the  interest  of  this  movement.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on.  F.  E.  Cleaveland, 

Secretary   Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  Blinds  of  Washington^  D.  C, 
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R^us^ta  in  Collapse. 


The  Russiaa  empire  to-day  appears  to  be  in  a  state  01  col- 
lapse. Throug-hout  the  whole  vast  realm,  from  the  Baltic  sea 
to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Arctic, the  political 
machine  has  broken  down  and  the  social  and  industrial  fabric 
has  fallen  or  is  falling-  into  ruin.  Not  for  more  than  a  century 
has  the  world  seen  so  appalling-  a  spectacle,  not  since  the  "Cim- 
merian world-wreckag-e"  of  the  French  revolution.  There 
may  be  those  who  will  apply  that  graphic  phrase  to  the  dark- 
ness and  ruin  which  now  prevail  in  Russia,  seeing  that  the  land 
of  the  Cimmerii  was  in  that  empire;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  as 
fitting-  for  such  application  as  for  the  case  of  France,  since  if 
Russia  has  not  proportionately  the  culture  which  France  then 
had  to  be  destroyed,  it  has  a  vastly  larg-er  population  to  be  in- 
volved, it  has  already  developed  savag-e  passions  not  surpassed 
in  the  reign  of  terror,  and  its  government  seems  to  be  as  close 
to  the  verge  of  failure  as  was  that  of  Louis  at  the  death  of 
Mirabeau.— 7"^^  New  Totk  Tribune. 
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The  Lithtianian  P^e-Volt. 


Russia's  gravest  peril  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg-  to  deal  with  the  empire  as 
a  whole.  The  czar  is  ruler  over  one  of  the  most  heterog-eneous 
peoples  in  the  world,  and  conditions  vary  from  province  to 
province  and  from  class  to  class  of  the  population — vary,  that 
is  to  say,  as  to  the  detailed  demands  of  the  subjects  for  reform. 
The  only  harmony  is  in  the  universality  of  these  demands. 

At  St.  Petersburg-  is  centered  a  g-reat  labor  org-anization, 
styled  the  League  of  Leagues,  representative  of  the  working- 
men  of  all  classes.  As  with  all  other  such  vast  bodies,  inclusive 
of  many  trades  and  even,  as  in  this  case,  of  many  race  repre- 
sentatives, there  are  conservative  and  radical  factions,  and  the 
ministry  has  been  seriously  embarrassed  in  dealing-  with  the 
industrial  situation  from  this  fact  of  dissimilarity  of  desires  on 
the  part  of  the  protesting  people.  The  radical  element  desired 
to  precipitate  another  general  strike  and  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  this  move,  which  would  have  crippled  the  govern- 
ment seriously,  when  the  conservative  faction  gained  control 
and  decided  to  postpone  the  strike  until  a  more  propitious 
season.  The  announcement  of  that  decision  seemed  to  turn 
the  tide  of  affairs,  which  had  been  setting  strongly  against  the 
g-overnment,  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  order. 

Just  at  this  juncture  comes  word  of  a  desperate  outbreak 
in  Lithuania,  under  which  term  are  embraced  the  provinces  of 
Kovno,  Vilna,  Grodno,  Vitebsk,  Minsk,  Mohilev  and  Suwalki, 
together  with  the  province  of  Livonia.  Lithuania  proper  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Poles,  while  Livonia  is  mainly  peopled  by 
descendants  ef  Finns.  Between  the  two  portions  of  the  geo- 
graphical  area    generally    styled   Lithuania    exists    a  strong 
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mutual  sentiment  of  hatred  for  the  Russian  autocracy,  and 
there  is  now  in  progress,  according-  to  the  reports,  a  full- 
fledg-ed  revolution,  which  has  g-one  to  the  extent  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  g-overnment  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  Rig-a.  So  serious  is  the  situation,  indeed,  that  the  St.Peters- 
burg-  authorities  have  adopted  the  dual  course  of  dispatching- 
12,000  troops  to  the  scene  of  the  disorders  and  issuing-  an  im- 
perial ukase  promising-  to  convoke  the  peasants  in  assembly  to 
work  out  a  scheme  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  Lithuanian  revolt  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Polish  au- 
tonomy movement,  although  there  is  a  close  relation  between 
the  people  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Russian  empire.  The . 
Poles  seek  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland, 
while  the  Lithuanians  seek  relief  from  intolerable  burden* 
of  taxation,  and  various  forms  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
oppression.  These  Lithuanians  are  in  a  wretched  condition, 
resulting  from  iheir  exploitation  by  the  Russian  government, 
going  even  to  the  extent  of  forcing  them  into  a  virtual  state 
of  vassalage  to  German  barons  who  control  the  lands  and 
the  fishing  rights  in  the  gulf. 

With  the  working  man  in  constant  unrest  all  over  the 
empire,  with  the  Poles  seeking  autonomy,  with  the  Finns 
already  successful  in  their  struggle,  with  the  Lithuanians  in 
open  revolution  and  setting  up  a  republic,  with  the  Georgians 
ready  at  a  word  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  with  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Russian  provinces  perpetually  restless,  and  with  the 
Jews  constantly  exposed  to  massacre,  the  Russian  empire  truly 
appears  to  be  a  vast  bundle  of  problems  and  perils.  -T^^e  WasA- 
ington  Star, 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past. 


JOAN  OF  ARC,   concluded. 

But  only  part  of  the  mission  of  this  heroic  woman  was  ful- 
filled. She  had  delivered  Orleans  and  saved  the  southern  prov- 
inces. She  had  now  the  more  difficult  work  to  perform  of 
crownings  the  King-  in  the  consecrated  city,  which  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  whole  country  between  Or- 
leans and  Rheims.  This  task  seemed  to  the  King-  and  his 
court  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  So  was  the  raising-  of  the 
sieg-e  of  Orleans,  according-  to  all  rules  of  war.  Although 
priests,  nobles,  and  scholars  had  praised  the  courag-e  and  in- 
trepidity of  Joan,  and  exhorted  the  nation  to  trust  her,  since 
God  seemed  to  help  her,  yet  to  capture  a  series  of  fortified 
cities  which  were  in  possession  of  superior  forces  seemed  an 
absurdity.  Only  the  common  people  had  full  faith  in  her,  for 
as  she  was  supposed  to  be  specially  aided  by  God,  nothing- 
seemed  to  them  an  impossibility.  They  looked  upon  her  as 
raised  up  lo  do  most  wonderful  thing-s, — as  one  directly  in- 
spired. This  faith  in  a  g-irl  of  eighteen  would  not  have  been 
possible  but  for  her  exalted  character.  Amid  the  most  search- 
ing' cross-examinations  from  the  learned,  she  commanded 
respect  by  the  wisdom  of  her  replies.  Every  inquiry  had  been 
made  as  to  her  rural  life  and  character,  and  nothing-  could  be 
said  ag-ainst  her,  but  much  in  her  favor;  especially  her  absorb- 
ing- piety,  gentleness,  deeds  of  b«.nevolence,  and  utter  unself- 
ishness. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  g-reat  admiration  and  respect  for 
this  g-irl,  leading  to  the  kindest  and  most  honorable  treatment 
of  her  from  both  prelates  and  nobles.  But  it  was  not  a  chivalric 
admiration;  she  did  not  belong  to  a  noble  family,  nor  did  she 
defend  an  institution.  She  was  regarded  as  a  second  Deborah, 
commissioned  to  deliver  a  people.  Nor  could  a  saint  have  done 
her  work.     Bernard  could  kindle  a  crusade  by  his  eloquence, 
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but  he  could  not  have  delivered  Orleans;  it  required  some  one 
who  could  excite  idolatrous  homag"e.  Only  a  woman,  in  that  ag-e, 
was  likely  to  be  deified  by  the  people, — some  immaculate  virgin. 
Our  remote  German  ancestors  had  in  their  native  forests  a  pe- 
culiar reverence  for  woman.  The  priestesses  of  Germanic  for- 
ests had  often  incited  to  battle.  Their  warnings  or  encourage- 
ments were  regarded  as  voices  from  Heaven.  Perhaps  the 
deification  and  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary — so  hearty  and 
poetical  in  the  Middle  Ages — may  have  indirectly  aided  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  common  people  saw  one  of 
their  own  order  arise  and  do  marvellous  things,  bringing  kings 
and  nobles  to  her  cause.  How  could  she  thus  triumph  over  all 
the  inequalities  of  feudalism  unless  divinely  commissioned? 
How  could  she  work  what  seemed  to  be  almost  miracles  if  she 
had  not  a  supernatural  power  to  assist  her?  Like  the  regina 
angelorum,  she  was  virgo  castisstma.  And  if  she  was  unlike 
common  mortals,  perhaps  an  inspired  woman,  what  she  prom- 
ised would  be  fulfilled.  In  consequence  of  such  a  feeling  an  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  was  excited  among  the  people.  They 
were  ready  to  do  her  bidding,  whether  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able to  them,  for  there  was  a  sacred  mystery  about  her,--a 
reverence  that  extorted  obedience.  Worldly-tvise  statesmen 
and  prelates  had  not  this  unbounded  admiration,  although  they 
doubtless  regarded  her  as  a  moral  phenomenon  which  they 
could  not  understat..  Her  ariyice  seemed  to  set  aside  all  hu- 
man prudence.  Nothing-  seemed  more  rash  or  unreasonable 
than  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  so  many  fortified  cities  witii 
such  feeble  means.  It  was  one  thing  to  animate  starving  troops 
to  a  desperate  effort  for  their  deliverance;  it  was  another  to  as- 
sault fortified  cities  held  by  the  powerful  forces  wh'-^h  had 
nearly  completed  the  conquest  ot  Franve. 

The  King  came  to  meet  the  Maid  at  Tours,  and  would  have 
bestowed  upon  her  royal  liouors,  for  she  had  rendered  a  great 
service.  But  it  was  not  honors  she  wanted.  She  seemed  to  be 
indifferent  to  all  personal  rewards,  and  even  praises.  She 
wanted  only  one  thing, —  an  immediate  march  to  Rheims.  She 
even  pleaded  like  a  sensible  general.     She  entreated  Charles  to 
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avail  himself  of  the  panic  which  the  raising-  of  the  siegfe  of  Or- 
leans had  produced,  before  the  English  could  recover  from  it 
and  bring-  reinforcements.  But  the  royal  council  hesitated. 
It  would  imperil  the  King's  person  to  march  through  a  country 
guarded  by  hostile  troops;  and  even  if  he  could  reach  Rheims, 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  take  the  city  than  to  defend  Or- 
leans. The  King  had  no  money  to  pay  for  an  army.  The 
enterprise  was  not  only  hazardous  but  impossible,  the  royal 
counsellors  argued.  But  to  this  earnest  and  impassioned 
woman,  seeing  only  one  point,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  im' 
possibility.  The  thing  must  be  done.  The  council  gave  rea- 
sons; she  brushed  them  away  as  cobwebs.  What  is  impossible 
for  God  to  do?  Then  they  asked  her  if  she  heard  the  voices. 
She  answered,  Yes;  that  she  had  prayed  in  secret,  complaining 
of  unbelief,  and  that  the  voice  came  to  her,  which  said,  "Daugh- 
ter of  God,  goon,  go  on !  I  will  be  thy  help!"  Her  whole 
face  glowed  and  shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 

The  King,  half  persuaded,  agreed  to  go  to  Rheims,  but  not 
until  the  English  had  been  driven  from  the  Loire.  An  army 
was  assembled  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Alencon^ 
with  orders  to  do  nothing  without  the  Maid's  advice.  Joan 
went  to  Selles  to  prepare  for  the  campaign,  and  rejoined  the 
army  mounted  on  a  black  charger,  while  a  page  carried  her 
furled  banner.  The  first  success  was  against  Jargeau,  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  where  she  was  wounded;  but  she  was 
up  in  a  moment,  and  the  place  was  carried,  and  Joan  and  Alen- 
con  returned  in  triumph  to  Orleans.  They  then  advanced 
against  Bauge,  another  strong  place,  not  merely  defended  by  the 
late  besiegers  of  Orleans,  but  a  powerful  army  under  Sir  John 
Falstaff  and  Talbot  was  advancing  to  relieve  it.  Yet  Bauge 
capitulated,  the\:^.c  ,-  being  panic-stricken,  before  the  city 
could  be  relieved.  Then  the  French  and  English  forces  en- 
countered each  other  in  the  open  field:  victory  sided  with  the 
French;  and  Falstaff  himself  fled,  with  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men.  The  whole  district  then  turned  against  the  Eng- 
lish, who  retreated  towards  Paris;  while  a  boundless  enthusi- 
asm animated  the  whole  French  army. 
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Soldiers  and  leaders  now  were  equally  eag-er  for  the  march 
to  Rheims;  yet  the  King-  ing-loriously  held  back,  and  the  coro- 
nation seemed  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  But  Joan  with  unex- 
ampled persistency  insisted  on  an  immediate  advance,  and  the 
King-  reluctantly  set  out  for  Rheims  with  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  first  g-reat  impediment  was  the  important  city  of  Troyes, 
which  was  well  g-arrisoned.  After  five  days  were  spent  before 
it,  and  famine  beg-an  to  be  felt  in  the  camp,  the  military  leaders 
wished  to  raise  the  sieg-e  and  return  to  the  south.  The  Maid 
implored  them  to  persevere,  promising-  the  capture  of  the  city 
within  three  days.  "We  would  wait  six, "  said  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  the  chancellor  and  chief  adriser  of  the  King-,  "if 
we  were  certain  we  could  take  it,"  Joan  mounted  her  horse, 
made  preparations  for  the  assault,  cheered  the  soldiers,  work- 
ing- far  into  the  nig-ht;  and  the  next  day  the  city  surrendered^ 
and  Charles,  attended  by  Joan  and  his  nobles,  triumphantly 
entered  the  city. 

The  prestige  of  the  Maid  carried  the  day.  The  Eng-lisb 
soldiers  dared  not  contend  with  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  favorite 
of  Heaven.  They  had  heard  of  Orleans  and  Jarg-eau.  Chalons 
followed  the  example  of  Troyes.  Then  Rheims,  when  the  Eng-- 
lish  learned  of  the  surrender  of  Troyes  and  Chalons,  made  na 
resistance;  and  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  march  had  beg-un, 
the  King"  entered  the  city,  and  was  immediately  crowned  by 
the  Archbishop,  Joan  standing-  by  his  side  holding-  her  sacred 
banner.  This  coronation  was  a  matter  of  g-reat  political  im- 
portance.  Charles  had  a  rival  in  the  youthful  King-  of  Eng-landr 
The  succession  was  disputed.  Whoever  should  first  be 
crowned  in  the  city  where  the  ancient  king-s  were  consecrated 
was  likely  to  be  acknowledg-ed  by  the  nation. 

The  mission  of  Joan  was  now  accomplished.  She  had  done 
what  she  promised,  amid  incredible  diflBculties.  And  now^ 
kneeling-  before  her  anointed  sovereig-n,  she  said,  "Gracious 
King,  now  is  fulfilled  the  pleasure  of  God  !  "  And  as  she  spoke 
she  wept.  Shehad  g^iven  a  king  to  France;  and  she  had  g-iven 
France  to  her  king-.  Not  by  mig-ht,  not  by  power  had  she  done 
this,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.         — John  Lord,  Ll.  D. 
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EDWARD    S.  SCHMID, 

gmpnrtum  nf  Vtts. 
"TreciiteCTng.  712  UtH  Street,  N.  ^DX. 


FIRST  CLASS 

Piano  Tunint   Oi\«   Dollar 

Work  GuaLrante«d 

JOSEPH  STANISLAUS  TIPPETT 

J808  H  Street  N.  W. 


Woodward  &  Lothroo 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


HENRY    KNOCH. 

Practical  Electrician,  Locksmith 
and  Bell-Hang-er. 


Electric 


Lig-hts, 

Fans, 

BeJls. 

Burglar  Alarms, 

Gas  Lighting-,  &c. 


1740  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W. 


FrEnklin  ^  Ctr,, 

®pttcian0. 

12G3  F  Stmt,  N.  m 
fjodafts,   Developlna  and  Supplies. 


sfe  kare  fittea  wvcr  100,000  eye*,  wc  cab  fit  yoa.  ^ 

Every- 
thing Op- 
tical. 

CLAFLIN    OPTICAL   CO. 
907  F  Street  N.W.  M  asontc  Temple 


Vaihington  DenUl  Fariow. 

DR.  W.   ¥L  WUNDER, 

^DENTIST 

Modern  Dentistry  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Office  Hours.  MAY  BUILDING. 

8  a.  m,  tosp.  m.  N.  E.  Cor.  rth  &  E  Sto. 

Sundays  i«  a.  ■.  tos  p.m. 


ESTABLISHED  A  CENTURY  AGO 

GALT  &    BRO. 

JEWELLER    AND    SILVERSMITHS 

1107    PENNA.    AVENUE. 


S.   KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space. 

The  Busy  Corncn 


The  Miller  Shoemaker  Real  Est*  G)i* 

Incovorated. 

Takes  care  of  Realty  Interests^ 
Phone  Vest  40  J323-25  32nd  Street. 


J.  ZARIN 

THE  UPTOWN  TAILOR 

1146  CONN.  AVENUE 
Branch  of  1627  Connecticut  Avenue 

LADIE'SAND  GENTLEMEN'S 
SUITS    MADE    TO    ORDER 

Cleaning,    Pressing,  Altering  and    Repairing- 

Telephone,  North  3770 
GOODS  CALLED  for  and  DELIVERED 


National  Metropolitan  Citizens  Bank 

U.   S.  DEPOSITORY 

—  ORGANIZED   1814  — 

CAPITAL,  $800,000 

SURPLUS,  $740,000 

—  OFFICERS  — 

E.  S.  PARKER,  President  S.  W.  WOODWARD,  Vice-President 

J.  GALES  MOORE,  Cashier  W.  W.  W.   PARKER,    Ass't  Cashier 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 


JAMES  BENNETT 

1122  Eighteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tin,  Copper  &  Sheet-Iron  Worker 

rietalic  Roofing,  Guttering  and  Spouting 

Repairs  of  all  kinds  of  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ranges 

J®" FIRE-PLACE  HEATERS 

PUT  UP  AND   REPAIRED -®i 


HOME  IDE  COMPANY, 


E.  M.  WILLIS 
Gen.  Mgr. 

MANUFACTURED   AND    NATURAL   ICE 

\A/OOD    AND     COAL  | 

FACTORY    AND    MAIN   OFFICE  {( 

I2thi   and  V  Streets   IVIorthiNA/est 

ICE  HOUSES  AND  R.  R.  COAL  DUMP 

13 1-3   Street  Wharf  Southwest 

Telephone  North  530 
S  WE   SOLICIT   YOUR   ORDERS    FOR  COAL   AND   WOOD  a 

Phone  North  1012 

KgAUSgS 

1506  SEVENTH  STREET  NORTHWEST 


FOR  HOME  MADE  BREAD,  PIES,  CAKES, 
PASTRY,  ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 


VELATI 

l4086St..N.W. 
fAMOUS  CARAMELS^ 


KARL  RYSTROM,  M.  G.  Office  Hours 

Telephone  Main  2822  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

CONSULTATION  BY  APPOINTMENT 


Manual  treatment  of  diseases  by  the  famous 
Swedish  System,  adopted  by  the  Medical  Fra- 
ternities of  Europe 


Digestive  disorders,  nervous  affections,  sprains, 

spinal  curvatures  and  obesity  a  specialty     .*.     .*. 

Ladies  and  children  g-iven  particular  attention 

CHRONIC    DISEASES    IN   GENERAL   SUCCESSFULLY   TREATED 


Swebieb  flDebical  (B^mnastfc  Unstitute 

THE  MT.  VERNON 
9th  ST.  AND  NEW  YORK  AVE.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PIANO 

WARE ROOMS 


1328  F  Street 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ZJe  are  makerj  ofexce/7en{  Cu^j  antf 
irrustra(ions.S^°°° 

^/^^  /l/frrttnfi^^  1^'  ^W^^^  ^y^^NiNG  star  building. 


C.  B.  PEIRCE 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


♦..©rocet-.^ 


CHOICE  WINES  AND  LIQUORS  OF  THE  STANDARD 


FOR    MEDICINAL    PURPOSES 


9th  and  La.  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PURE  WATER,  LIKE  PURE  AIR,  IS  VITAL  TO  HEALTH 


THE  GREAT  BEAR 


Is  a  pure  Spring-  A^  ater  sold 
at  50  Cents  per  Case  of  four 
gallons,  in  six  g"lass-stoppered 
bottles.      ::::::;       : 

Offices  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  Jersey 
City,    Buffalo      :::::: 

(Brcat  Bear  Sprina  (To. 

704  ELEVENTH  ST.  N.  \7. 

Telephone  Main  962  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  what  we  deliver  to  you  for  50c.  CASE  AND  BOTTLES  LOANED,  NOT  SOLD 


My  New  Building 


WHY 

NOT 

CONSULT 

THE 

BEST? 

It  is  cheaper  in  the  long-  run 
and  saves  much  worry.  It 
will  be  to  your  interest  to 
consult  me  for  the  following- 
reasons  :  First,  I  have  had 
fourteen  years  of  practical 
experience  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  optics  in  the  city. 
I  superintend  every  order 
from  the  writing  of  the  pre- 
scription to  the  delivery  of 
the  glasses,  and  you  are  as- 
sured of  the  most  expert 
service  in  every  department 
of  optical  work.  Second,  I 
own  my  business  stand  and 
do  my  own  manufacturing-, 
consequently  no  other  op- 
tician can  compete  with  me. 

Examination  withoat 
extra  charge        t        ; 

Glasses  complete  in  steel  or 
aluminum  to  suit  any  eye, 
$1.00  to  $3.50.  filled  and 
gold,  additional. 


JAMES  M.  DEAN 


Eyesight  Specialist 


708  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest 


-A,^K  yoar  Grocer  or   "Dealer  Jhr 

RED  CLOVER  CR.EAMER.Y 


'Butter 

tShat 

'Betters 

Bread 


S6e  JE.  O.  XOhitJ^ord  Cotnpcmy 


6   Wholesale  "Rotef 


Wholesale  'Distributors 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 
Ftorat    T>ecor<iiwn-t 

SAKS   FUR   COMPANY 

GEO.  C,  SHAFFER 

Florht 

1 4th  and  Eye   Streets,  Northwest 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  Fine  Furs 
I3th  and  G  Streets  Northwest 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C, 
Phone  2416  Main 

Washington,  D.  C 

W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,   Carpets, 
,  .  Upholsteries  & 
Wall  Papers  .  . 

Co^.  nth  and  F  Sts,  N.  W. 


F0il3. 


Carl  A*  Doubet 

Diamonds,  Watches, 
Jewelry,  Silverware, 
Cut   Glass 

Repairing  of  French,  German  and  Old 
English  Clocks 

1402  14th  ST.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ALL     WORK     GUARANTEED 


...Phone  2814... 

Fresh  Milk  Received  Twice  Daily  From   Our  Own  Farms 
JERSEY   CREAM   AND    MILK 

THOMPSON'S  DAIRY 

511   FOUR-AND-A-HALF  ST.  S.  W. 

J.   S.   THOMPSON,  Proprietor 


Battermilk  Charncd  Daily  at  Dairy 


The  Connecticut  Pie  Company's 


PIE 


Are  Alwa^ys  Fresh 
Crisp  and  Delicio\is 


For  Sale  At  All  First-class  Grocers 


FACTORY,  32nd  AND  O  STS.  N.  W. 


WILKINSON  &  FISHER 
ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS 

Atlantic  Building  928-930  F  Street 

"Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  Procured  in  the  United  States  and  For- 
eiffn  Countries.  Patent  Causes  conducted  in  the 
U.  S.  Courts.  Opinions  furnished  as  to  infringe- 
ments and  the  Validity  and  Scope  of  Patents. 
Trade  Marks  registered  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries. 

Henry  P.  Kern. 

Pie 

Bakery 

1125  D  Street  Northeast 


LEIDY  S,  DEPUE 
. .  Miller,  , 

DEALER    IN 

Grain,  Hay,  Straw  and    Stable   Supplies 
Independent  Elevators  and  Mill 

820   Four-and-a-half  Street  S.  W. 


Fancy  Elgin  Butl«r  Strictly  Fresh  Eggs 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cheese 

ELGIN    CREAMERY  COMPANY 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Mag- 
nolia Brand  Elgin  Butter 

220   NINTH   STREET    N.  W. 

Phone  Main  3148  Washington,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  741       Branch,  1305  N,  J.  Ave  .N.  W. 
THOMAS  B.  WALKER 

J.  T.  WALKER  SONS 

DEALERS  IN 

Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Hair,  N.  C.  Tar  and  Gas 
Tar,  Pitch,  Felt  and  Gravel  Roofing  Material, 
Charcoal,  Chimney  Flues  and  Tops,  Fire  Clay 
and  Brick.  Paints,  Oils  aiid  Brushes.  White- 
wash Brushes. 

204  Tenth  Street  Northwest 

Building  Papers  and  Carpet  Lining  Felt 
Full  Line  of  Shirwin-Williams  Paints 


Tel.!phone  Main  426 

George   E.  Wdker 

Lumber    Dealer 

LATHS,  SHINGLES.  PICKETS,  ETC. 

7th   and  K  Streets  S.  W. 

"Washington,  D.  C. 


Duparquet,  Huot  &  Moneuse  Co. 

FurneLces,,LKanges,  Stoves,  Etc. 
Roofing  and  Spovitlng 

1420  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W. 
HENRY  HAMMOND.  Manager 


W.  T.  6;  F.  B.  Weaver 

HardwaLfe  and  Harness 

Contractors  and 

Machinists  Supplies 

J  208  and  12 12  32d  Street 

Telephone  West  57 


E,  L.  H  ERR  ELL 


HOLLIS  L.  Herrell 


LEE  L.  HERRELL  BRO. 

MILL  WORK  AND   LUMBER 
1311  Eleventh  Street  S.  £. 

Phone  Main  402  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Telephone  Call  East  480 

Thos.  R.  NaLlley  &  Son 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS  and  EMBALMERS 

1239  Eleventh  Street  Southeast 

Washingrton,  D.  C« 


American  Ice  Company 

Ice,  Coal  and  tOood 

1437     Pcnna.    Ave.  N,   W. 
Phone  489  Main 


Compliments  of 


Belmont  S^air^  Co.,  Unc 


2016  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W^ 


(3eorge  lift,  SSarker 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds,  Frames, 
Mouldings,  Mantels 

Nos.  649  and  65'!  New  York  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  p.  TULLOCK,  Manager  Telephone  1348 


MRS.  S.  H.  BRIGGS 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


\A/.    H.    L.AMHAM 


DEALER     IN 


FINE  FAMILY  GROCERIES  AND  CHOICE  CONFECTIONS 


Fresh  Eg-g-s,  Pure  Milk  and  Cream, 
Home  Boiled  Ham,  Sausag-es — Fresh 
and  Dry,  Fresh  Pennsylvania  Scrappel 
and  Mush,  Etc.,  Tobacco,  Domestic 
Fruits.  :         :         :  :  :         : 


2212  FOURTEENTH  STREET  NORTHWEST 


J.  WILLIAM   LEE 

Undertaker  and  Livery 

332  PA.  AVENUE  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


CcmpiTete    Homefurntshers 

Furniture,   Floor   Coverings^  Crocker^^ 
Draperies,  Etc. 

When  in   doubt«  buy  of 

Ho\ise  &  HerrmaLnn 

7th  and  I  (EYE)  STS.  N.  W. 

Phone  North  756 

vJ.  R.  V.  RITTEIR  8c  SON 

FLOUR,     FEED,     SALT,     POULTRY    AND    PIGEON    FOOD 

WWps,  Body  Brushes,  Curry  Combs,  Stable  Brooms, 
Harness  Otis,  Harness  Soaps,  Harness  Dressing,  Axle 
Oils,  Axle  Grease,  Horse  Medicines  and  Liniment.  Ear 
Corn  a  Specialty.  Hominv,  Beans  and  Buckwheat,  Rye 
Floury  Graham  Flour  and  Fine  Family  Yellow  Meal.     :    : 

706   O  STREET  NORTHWEST 


J.  B.  Morrey 


FINE    ART3 

'Phone  Main  I4G(3  1225   G    STREET  NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

a  RICKENBACHER 

DEALER   IN 

Diamonds,   Watches,    Clocks,  Jewelry^  Etc* 

1213  G  STREET  NORTHWEST 
Telephone  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Fine  and  Complicated   Watches   Repaired 
Winding  and  Regulating  Clocks  by  the  Month  a  Specialty    Watches  Demagnetized 


Pratik  J.  "ETisineer 


Walter  G.  Eislnger 


LUMBER 

DOORS 

SASH 

BLINDS 

MOULDINGS 

builders'  hardware 

2109  SEVENTH  STREET  N.  W, 

'Ph'oine  Nor*  -777 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C 


PHILADELPHIA    OYSTER 
HOUSE 

whol/esille  and  retail 

417  Ninth  Street  N.  W, 

Washustgton,  D.  C. 

Phone  Main  308 

FRIED   IN   BOXES   A  SPECIALTY 

Shell  Stock  Opened   To    Order 


PURE  FOOD 
DEMONSTRATED 
WITH  CLEANLINESS 
WHICH  IS  NEXT  TO 
GODLINESS  AT 


Established  18*5  'Phone  Ma-ln  567 

E.  J.  PULLMAN 

420  Ninth  Street  Nofthw«st 

[Brandh  Store.  459  Pa.  Ave.] 
The  most  complete  line  of  Cameras. 
Lenses.    Outfits     and     Photogrraphic 
Merchandise  of  every  Kind. 

Devel0pinff,   Printing  and  Copying: 
for  AiKatenrs. 


Hair  Dressing- 
Shampooing: 

Manicuring- 
Scaip  Treatment 

Chiropodist 

Facial  Treatment 

MARCEL  WAVING  A  SPECIALTY 
MISS    M,    J.   BOYD 

Office,  914  G  street  Northwest 

Phone  M.  26S5-Y 
Work  done  at  your  residence  if  desired 


H 


•EADE"R'S 
ODERNIZED 
ODEL 
ARKET 


535  and  37 

Eig-htfe   street   S.   E, 


LUNCHEON   SPECIALTIES 

TABLE    LUXURIES 

Dan'l  A. 

Mc  Crystal's 

DELiCATESSEN  STORE 

1939  14th  St.  N.  W. 


The    National   Bank 


of  Washington 


WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


FLEISCHMANN  &  CO.'S 


COMPRESSED     YEAST 


HAS  NO   EQUAL 


GEORGE  BISnWATY 

DEALER   IN 

jforeion  ant)  Domesttc  jfruits 

NUTS  AND  CANDY 
LUCCA    OLIVE  OIL    A    SPECIALTY 

1110  Conn.  Ave. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

GOODS   DELIVERED  FREE 


Francis  H.  Smith,  Pres. 

Alvin  M.  Lothrop.  1st  V.  Pres, 
E.  Quincy  Smith.  2d  V.  Pres. 
John  B.  Sleman,  Jr..  Sec'y 
G.  O.  Walson.  Treasurer, 

Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Att'y. 
I.  G.  Kimball.  Auditor. 

This  bank  accepts  commercial 
accounts — active  business  and 
personal  accounts  as  well  as 
savings  deposits.  Every  court- 
esy extended  depositors. 


$1  opens  a  savings  account. 
Interest  allowed  annually  at 


3  per  ct. 

Union  Savings  Bank 

Bond  Btd?M  Hth  and  N.  Y.  Ave. 


'Phone  2627      ajn 

Fred  S.  Gichner 

Builders'    Iron    and    Wire    "Works 

Jobbing   and  Repairing 

I2I4-I6  D  STREET  NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Established  186S 


Incorporated  1904 


W,  5.  Anderson  Co.  (Inc.) 

Wholesale  Produce 

Commission  Merchants 

NINTH  AND    B    STREETS  N.    W. 


C.  A.   Wieser    &    Bro. 

2214  14th  Street 

UPHOLSTERERS    AND 

MATTRESS     MAKERS 

'Phone  North  lia 


O.  T.  Bailey 


J.  F.  Murrell 


The  Washington  Wood 
Working  Company 

I2th  AND  B  STREETS  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given  Telephone  2119Y 


VV.  A.  H.  Church 


Thos.  P.  Stephenson 


Fine  Laundry  Work 


'Phone  Main  2704 


SRINDLER 

Expert   Cleaning   and   Dyeing 
607  Twelfth  St.  Htiyler  Building 


Cburcb  an&  Stepbenson 
LUMBER 

Maryland   Ave.,    Eighth  and   Ninth  Sts. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


E.    S.    WALMER    iS;    SON 

DctertnatB  Surgeons 

OFFICE  AND   HOSPITAL 

1072    32d    Street    Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PKone  West  240K 

Calls  Will  Receive  Prompt  Attention 


AsJi  yotxr   Grocer  or    "Dealer  JFor 


15he 

A^ 

'BtiUer 

J-M 

^if^ 

'Bstters 

^/?e 

'M 

'Bread 

(^S 

"Uhe  E. 

O.  tt 

6   Whole^ali 

?  'Rok&p 

^^Nr_B£r7v 


ir^ 


F'REB 

Handsome 

A'RT 

Tict  tires 


Wholesale  "Di^stribuiors 


CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 
Floral    "Decoraitons 

CEO.  C.  SHAFFER 

FtorUt 

1 4th  and  Eye   Streets,  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Phone  2416  Main 


SAKS   FUR  COMPAiW 

Importers  and  Manafacturers  Fine  Furs 

1 3th  and  G  Streets  Northwest 

Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  B.  iOSES  k  SO^'S, 

Furniture,    Carpets, 
,  ,  Upholsteries  & 

Wal!  Papers  .  . 

Co^  nth  and  F  Sts.  N.  W. 


^^^       Carl  A.  Doubet 


F0115. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 
Jewelry,  Silverware, 
Cut   Glass 

Repairing  of  French,  German  and  Old 
English  Clocks 

1402  14th  ST.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ALL    WORK    GUARANTEED 


...Phone  2814... 

Fresh  Milk  Received  Twice  Daily  From   Our  Own  Farms 
JERSEY  CREAM  AND    MILK 

THOMPSON'S  DAIRY 

511   FOUR-AND-A-HALF  ST.  S.  W. 

J.   S.   THOMPSON,  Proprietor 
Buttermilk  Churned  Daily  at  Dairy 

The  Connecticut  Pie  Company's 


Are  Alwa^ys  Fresh 
Crisp  and  Deliciovis 


For  Sale  At  All  Firsf-class  Grocers 


FACTORY,  32nd  AND  O  STS.  N.  W. 


WILKINSON  &  FISHER 
ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS 
Atlantic  Building  928-930  F  Street 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Patents  Procured  in  the  United  States  and  For- 
eigTi  Countries.  Patent  Causes  conducted  in  the 
U.  S.  Courts.  Opinions  furnished  as  to  infrinee- 
ments  and  the  Validity  and  Scope  of  Patents. 
Trade  Marks  rejristered  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries. 

Henry  P.  Kern 


Telephone  Main  426 

George   E.  Wa^lker 

Lumber    "Dealer 

LATHS,  SHINGLES,  PICKETS,  ETC. 

7th  and  K  Streets  S.  "W. 

Washington,  D-  C. 


Bakery 


1125  D  Street  Northeast 


LEIDY  S.  DEPUE 
. .  J^ tiler .  . 

DEALER    IN 

Grain,  Hay,  Straw  and    Stable   Supplies 
Independent  Elevators  and  Mill 

820   Four-and-a-half  Street  S.  W. 


Fancy  Elijin  Butt  er  Strictly  Fresh  Kses 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cheese 

ELGIN    CREAMERY  COMPANY 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Mag- 
nolia Brand  Elgin  Butter 

220   NINTH   STREET    N.  W. 

Phone  Main  3148  Washington,  D.  C. 


Duparquet.  Huot  &  Moneuse  Co. 

Fur ncLces,;! Ranges,  Stoves.  £tc. 
Roofing  and  Spo\itlng 

1420  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W, 
HENRY  HAMMOND,  Manafier 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  Weaver 

Hardwa-re  and  Harness 

Contractors  ar\d 

Machinists  Supplies 

1208  and  1212  32d  Street 
Telephone  West  57 


E.  L.  Herrell  Holue  L.  Herrell 

LEE  L.  HERRELL  BRO. 

MILL  WORK  AND   LUMBER 

1311  Eleventh  Street  S.  E. 

Phone  Main  402  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Phone  Main  741       Branch,  1305  N,  J.  Ave.N.  W. 
THOMAS  B.  WALKER 

J.  T.  WALKER  SONS 

DEALERS  IN 

Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Hair,  N.  C.  Tar  and  Gas 
Tar,  Pitch,  Felt  and  Gravel  Roofing  Material, 
Charcoal,  Chimney  Flues  and  Tops,  Fire  Clay 
and  Brick.  Pauits,  Oils  and  Brushes.  White- 
wash Brushes. 

204  Tenth  Street  Northwest 

Building  Papers  and  Carpet  Lining  Felt 
Full  Line  of  Shirwin- Williams  Paints 


Telephone  Call  East  480 

Thos.  R.  NaLlley  &  Son 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS  and  EMBALMERS 

1239  Eleventh  Street  Southeast 

Washington,  D.  Ct 


American  Ice  Company 

Ice,  Coal  and  ISC/ood 

1437     Penna.    Ave.  N.   W. 
Phone  4S9  Main 


Compliments  of 


S5elmont  S^air^  Co.,  Inc 


2016  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W 


©eorge  i^.  Barker 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds,  Frames, 

—r- — 

Mouldings,  Mantels 

Nos.  649  and  65'!  New  York  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  p.  TULLOCK,  Manager  Telephone  1348 


S.  H.  BRIGGS 


SUCCESSOR   TO 


\A/.     H.     L.ANIHAM 


DEALER     IN 


FINE  FAMILY  GROCERIES  AND  CHOICE  CONFECTIONS 


Fresh  Egg-s,  Pure  Milk  and  Cream, 
Home  Boiled  Ham,  Sausag-es — Fresh 
and  Dry,  Fresh  Pennsylvania  Scrappel 
and  Mush,  Etc.,  Tobacco,  Domestic 
Fruits.  :        h         :  :  :         : 


2212  FOURTEENTH  STREET  NORTHWEST 


J.  WILLIAM   LEE 

Undertaker  and  Livery 

332  PA.  AVENUE  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


Complete    Homefurnishefw 

Furniture,   Floor   Coverings,,  Crockery 
Draperies,  Etc. 

When  (n   doubt,  buy  &i 

Ho\sse  &  HerrmaLnri 

7th  and  I  (EYE)  STS.  N.  W. 

Phone  North  756 

J.  P.  V.  RITTEIR  8c  SON 

FLX>UR,     FEED^     SALT,     POULTRY    ANI>    PIGEON    FOOI? 

Whips,  Body  Brushes,  Curry  Combs,  Stable  Brooms^ 
Harness  OMs,  Harness  Soaps,  Harness  Dressing,  Axle 
Oils,  Axfe  Grease,  Horse  Medicines  and  Liniment.  Ear 
Corn  a  Specialty.  Hominv,  Beans  and  Buckwheat,  Rye 
Floury  Graham  Flour  and  Fine  Family  Yellow  Meal.     :     : 

706   O   STREET  NORTHWEST 

J.  B.  Morrey 

fine:  arts 

^Phone  Main  1466  1225   G    STREET  NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

D.  RICKENBACHER 

DEALER   IN 

Diamonds,   Watches,    Clocks,  Jewelry^  Etc. 

1213  G  STREET  NORTHWEST 
Telephone  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

Fine  and   Complicated   Watches   Repaired 
Winding  and  Regulating  Clocks  by  the  Month  a  Specialty    Watches  Demagnetized 


FranTk  J,  Eisiimer 


Walter  G.  "Eisltrger 


LUMBER 

DOORS 

SASH 

BLINDS 

MOULDINGS 

builders'  hardware 

2109  SEVENTH  STREET  N.  W, 

'Phone  North  777 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C, 


PHILADELPHIA   OYSTER 

HOUSE 

wholesale  and  retail 

417  Ninth  Street  N,  W, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Phon«  Main  308 

FKIED   IN    BOXES   A  SPECIALTY 

Shell  Stock  Opened    To    Order 


■Established  18*5  'Phowe  Main  V6-7 

E.  J.  PULLMAN 

420  Ninth  Street  Northwest 

[Branch  Store.  459  Pa.  Ave.] 
The  most  cotuplete  line  of  Cameras, 
Lenses.    Outfits     and     Photographic 
Merchandise  of  every  Kind. 

Devetopins,   Printing  and  Copying; 
for  Amateurs. 


Hair  Dressing- 
Shampooing' 

Manicuring" 
Scalp  Treatment 

Chiropodist 

Facial  Treatment 

MARCEL   WAVING  A  SPECIALTY 
MISS    M,    J.   BOYD 

Offi.ce,  914  G  Street  Northwest 

Phone  M.  2655-Y 
Work  done  at  your  residence  i(  desired 


PURE  FOOD 
DEMONSTRATED 
WITH  CLEANLINESS 
WHICH  iS  NEXT  TO 
GODLINESS  AT 


EADER^S 
ODERNiZEO 
ODEL 
ARKET 


535  and  37 

Eisfhth   Street   S.   E, 


LUNCHEON  SPECIALTIES 

TABLE    LUXURIES 

Dan'l  A. 
Mc  Crystal's 

DELICATESSEN  STORE 

1939  14th  St.  N.  W. 


The    National   Bank 


of  Washington 


WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


FLEISCHMANN  &  CO.'S 


COMPRESSED     YEAST 


HAS  NO    EQUAL 

GtORGE  BiSIIWATY 

DEALER  IX 

jforeiQU  au^  domestic  jfruits 

NUTS  AND  CANDY 
LUCCA    OLIVE  OIL    A    SPECIALTY 

1110  Conn.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GOODS   DELIVERED  FREE 


Francis  H.  Smith.  Pres. 

Alvin  M.  Lothrop.  1st  V.  Pres. 
E.  Quincy  Smith,  2d  V.  Pres. 
John  B.  Sleman,  Jr..  Sec'y 
G.  O.  Walson.  Treasurer, 

Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Att'y. 
I.  G.  Kimball,  Auditor. 

This  bank  accepts  commercial 
accounts — active  business  and 
person;  1  accounts  as  well  as 
savins;s  clepopir.s.  Every  court- 
esy*extendcd  depositors. 

SI  opens  a  savings  account.        ^   061*  Ct. 

Interest  allowed  annually  at       "^   r 

Un?on  Savings  Bank 

Bond  B'd^t  Hth  and  N-  Y.  Ave. 


'Phone  2627      ajn 

Fred  S.  Gichner 

Builders*    Iron    and    Wire    Works 

Jobbing   and  Repairing 

J2I4-I6  D  STREET  NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Established  1865  Incorporated  1904 

W,  5,  Anderson  Co.  (Inc.) 

Wholesale  Produce 

Commission  Merchants 

NINTH   AND    B    STREETS   N.    W. 


C.   A.   Wieser    ^    Bro. 

2214  14th  Street 

UPHOLSTERERS  AND 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

'Phone  North  1763 


O.  T.  Bailey 


J.  F.  Murrell 


forking  £oir«par.y 

J2th   AND  B  STREETS  N.  W. 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given  Telephone  2119Y 


W,  A.  H.  Church 


Thos.  p.  Stephenson 


Fine  Laundry  Work 


'Phone  Main  2704 


3Rindle:r 

Expert   Cleaning   and   Dyeing 
607  Twelfth  St.  Huyter  Bt<'<ding 


Gburcb  an&  Stepbenson 
LUMBEIR 

ila.-yland   Ave.,    Eighth  and   Ninth  Sts. 
Washington,  D.   C. 


E.    S.    WALMER    &    SON 

Dctertnars  Surgeons 

OFFICE  AND   HOSPITAL 

1072    32d    Street    Northwest 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PKorve  West  240K 

Calls  Witt  Receive  Prompt  Attention 
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A.    M^Gr^ZINE 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY   3Y 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  BlincI, 

1808  H   STREET,  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

REV.  H.  N.  COUDElsr,  President, 


F.  ES.  CLEAVBLAND,  SECRBa?ARY 


On©  I>oll&r  tt.  Year,    -    •     Ton  Cents  a  Copv« 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

NO  VISITOR  to  Australia  would  deem  his  visit  complete 
without  seeing-  something  of  the  Aborigines  inhabitants. 
The  bush  men  or  black  men  of  australia  are  said  to  be 
about  the  lowest  type  of  humanity  that  civilization  has  ever 
come  in  contact  with.  Their  number  compared  with  the  great 
area  of  Australia  is  rather  small,  it  being  estimated  that  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  the  whole 
country.  One  of  these  "  blackfellows  "  was  pointed  out  to  us. 
He  was  in  civilized  garb  and  had  a  muscular  frame,  quite  like 
that  of  an  able-bodied  negro  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  His  garments  were  coarse  and  rough,  his  hair  was 
black  and  bushy,  and  his  chin  was  covered  with  a  beard  that 
seemed  to  more  than  rival  his  hair  in  its  swarthiness. 

Some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  them  are  employed  by  the 
white  men  as  cattle  or  stock  drivers,  a  capacity  in  which  they 
are  very  useful.  They  are  good  riders  and  equal  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  following  a  trail.  They  will  track  lost  cattle  and 
sheep,  that  would  be  hopelessly  lost  in  the  bush  by  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  by  the  police  to 
capture  crimnals  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  bush.  They 
are  adepts  at  lying  and  stealing,  though  they  are  generally 
faithful  to  those  who  employ  them  as  long  as  they  are  employed. 
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Like  all  other  savages  they  are  fond  of  intoxicating-  liquors  and 
rarely  miss  an  opportunity  of  drinking-.  They  are  quicker  to 
adapt  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  the  whites,  and  when  em- 
ployed about  the  sheep  ranches,  seem  to  g-et  the  idea  that  they 
have  onli"  to  demand  more  and  more  pay,  to  g-et  it,  and  on  this 
account,  are  often  discharg-ed  just  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
to  become  really  useful. 

The  black  man  whom  the  traveler  sees,  is  g-enerally  an  out- 
cast, and  should  he  attempt  to  return  to  his  tribe  would  be  put 
to  death  as  a  deserter,  for  no  black  man  can  perform  any  service 
for  a  white  man  without  being-  counted  an  enem^'^  to  his  tribe, 

A  naturalist  who  had  been  permitted  to  visit  one  of  the 
tribes,  speaking-  of  his  experience  said '•  "In  the  interior  the 
aborignies  go  entirely  without  clothing  and  when  white  men 
first  came  to  Australia  the  natives  had  no  knowledge  of  themses 
of  clothing,  but  those  who  were  emplo5'ed  by  the  white  men 
were  compelled  to  wear  civilized  dress.  This  is  such  a  burden 
however,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  out  in  the  field  and  away  from 
houses  they  put  off  their  clothing  and  resume  it  onl}^  when  they 
return. 

They  had  not  learned  to  build  houses  until  the  Europeans 
instructed  them,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  still  continue 
to  live  as  they  did  of  yore.  They  occasionally  build  rude  huts 
of  bark  by  inclining  two  or  three  strips  against  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  but  more  frequently  their  only  protection 
against  the  weather  is  a  single  strip  of  bark,  or  a  large  bough 
of  a  tree,  inclined  toward  the  wind,  and  held  in  place  by  an 
upright  stick. 

When  going  into  battle  they  paint  their  bodies  with  red 
earth,  to  give  them  a  hideous  appearance,  and  if  they  can  obtain 
European  paints  of  different  colors  ihey  are  especially  happy  ; 
they  imagine  that  the  more  hideous  they  are  decorated  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  victorious  in  fights  with  other  tribes. 

They  obtain  fire  by  rubbing  sticks  together,  and  as  this  is 
a  difficult  process ;  they  carry  live  coals  about  with  them  as 
they  wander  from  one  camping  ground  to  another.  This  work 
is  generally  entrusted  to  old  women  who  are  called  fire-carriers. 

These  bush-men  are  very  expert  in  throwing  the  spear  and 
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a  friendly  black  once  said  to  me,  "When  you  walk  in  bush  along 
a  blackfellow,  you  make  him  blackf ellow  walk  first  time,"  mean- 
ing" in  front, 

"When  I  asked  what  for  he  replied,  'I  den  know.  I  believe 
debil,  debil  jump  up;  want  him  blackfellow apear  whitefellow.' 

"You  can  be  sure  I  took  the  hint,  and  ever  afterwards 
allowed  the  blacks  to  take  the  lead." 

They  have  a  few  traditions  or  myths  and  are  very  super- 
stituous.  It  has  almost  always  been  the  fate  of  white  men  who 
took  ref ug-e  in  the  bush,  to  be  tracked  down  and  either  killed 
or  delivered  up  to  their  pursuers  for  reward.  The  following 
story  is  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable. 

A  f  ug-itive  convict  after  wandering  about  until  he  was  near- 
ly exhausted  for  the  want  of  food  stumbled  over  a  m.ound  of 
earth  out  of  which  a  shaft  of  wood  pretruded.  Seizing  the  shaft 
he  used  it  as  a  staff  to  support  his  failing  strength.  A  little 
further  on  he  came  upon  a  band  of  bushmea  who  immediately 
showed  him  great  veneration  and  after  supplying  him  with  food 
and  nursing  him  back  to  strength,  made  him  understand 
that  they  had  accepted  him  as  their  chief.  Sometime  after, 
when  he  had  learned  to  speak  their  language  he  found  out  that 
the  staff  he  had  plucked  from  the  mound  was  the  staff  of  their 
former  chieftain  who  had  been  buried  where  he  fell,  with  his 
favorite  spear  sticking  up  at  his  grave. 

The  natives  believe  that  when  a  blackfellow  dies,  he  lives 
again  as  a  white  man,  or  in  their  own  language  :  ''Blackfellow 
die,  jump  up  whitefellow,"  and  so  this  tribe  believed  that  their 
old  chief  had  returned  to  them  a  white  man. 

Some  trace  of  a  tradition  of  the  flood  is  found  in  a  story 
commonly  believed  by  the  bushmen  that  at  one  time  a  great 
frog  drank  up  all  the  water  and  that  a  grand  council  was  held 
on  the  subject  and  it  was  determined  that  if  the  frog  could  be 
made  to  laugh  the  water  would  run  out  of  his  mouth  and  the 
drought  would  be  ended.  Several  animals  danced  and  capered 
before  the  frog  to  induce  him  to  laugh,  but  without  success. 
Then  the  eel  began  to  wriggle,  and  at  that  the  frog  laughed  out- 
right;  the  waters  ran  from  his  mouth,  and  there  was  a  great 
flood,  in  which  many  people  were  drowned.      The  pelican  took 
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it  upon  himself  to  save  the  black  people.  He  cut  an  immense 
canoe,  and  went  with  it  among  the  islands  which  appeared  here 
and  there  above  the  waters,  and  with  his  canoe  he  saved  a  great 
many  men  and  women. 

So  intense  is  the  heat  in  that  part  of  Australia  known  as 
Queensland,  that  the  white  settlers  are  unable  to  perform  the 
labor  required  to  carry  on  their  agricultural  pursuits  and  so 
they  resort  to  a  very  questionable  method  of  obtaining  black 
labor.  Vessels,  with  an  armed  crew  visit  islands  in  Polynesia, 
and  by  using  trinkets  and  making  promises,  get  the  consent  of 
the  natives  to  go  with  them  for  a  certain  term  of  service.  Many 
times  this  consent  is  obtained  after  they  have  made  the  natives 
drunk,  in  which  condition  they  are  taken  aboard  ship.  The 
missionaries  have  protested  and  the  English  government  has 
undertaken  to  regulate  the  practice,  by  insisting  that  these 
blacks  shall  be  returned  to  their  island  home  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years  service.  It  is  argued  on  one  hand  that  these 
natives  are  benefited  by  coming  in  contact  with  civilization,  but 
the  missionaries  in  their  protestations  say  that  those  who  are 
thus  returned  come  back  with  habits  of  intemperance,  and  do 
much  towards  corrupting  their  native  brethern  until  they  have 
abandoned  or  forgotten  all  they  have  learned  during  their  en' 
forced  exile. 

The  whole  trafic  seems  to  be  little  more  than  the  old  Afri- 
can slave  trade  revived  under  a  very  thin  pretence  of  a  con- 
tract labor  system. 

Rallaratt  one  hundred  miles  from  Melbourue,  was  the  scene 
of  a  g-old  rush,  unequalled  in  excitement  by  anything  of  the 
kind,  that  ever  happened.  Some  of  the  early  gold  diggers  ob- 
tained from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  of  gold  daily  ;  the  precious 
metal  lay  almost  on  the  surface,  and  in  several  instances  large 
nuggets  were  turned  up  bj'  the  wheels  of  a  bullock-cart  or  were 
found  shining  in  the  sun  after  a  heavy  shower. 

They  told  us  that  one  day  a  man  sat  down  to  rest  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  in  the  scrub.  Wishing  to  sharpen  his  knife,  he 
proceeded  to  rub  it  upon  a  large  stone  that  lay  half  imbedded 
between  the  roots.  As  he  rubbed  away  on  the  supposed  stone 
what  was  his  surprise  to  see  it  turn  to  gold.     He  was  in  a  grea 
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quandary  what  to  do,  as,  when  the  nugg-el  was  unearthed  it 
was  larg-er  than  he  could  carry.  He  could  not  g-o  for  help  with- 
out taking  the  risk  of  its  being-  fouud  in  his  absence.  If  he 
stayed  on  g-uard  he  mig-ht  starve  or  be  robbed  of  his  treasure 
and  killed  by  bushmen- 

He  finally  decided  to  mark  the  place  by  tying-  his  shirt  to  a 
tree  near  by  and  made  his  way,  half  naked,  to  the  Gold  Com" 
missioner  of  the  district,  who  furnished  him  an  escort  to  carry- 
away  his  prize. 

No  g-old-mining-  reg-ion  in  the  world  ever  g-ave  up  so  much 
of  the  precious  metal  in  the  same  time  as  did  Ballarat  in  the 
early  days.  At  one  time  a  tub  full  of  earth  washed  out  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  fortunes  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand 
dollars  were  made  in  a  few  weeks. 

From  the  time  g-old  was  discovered  in  1851,  Australia  has 
added  one  billion,  seven  hundred  and  odd  million  to  the  worlds 
stock  of  precious  metal. 

A  g-old  prospector  named  Nash  who  had  underg-one  all 
sorts  of  privations,  once  narrowly  escaping-  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  blacks,  and  at  another  time  being-  nearly  killed  by  the 
earth  caving-  in  upon  him  while  at  work  in  one  of  his  prospect- 
ing- holes,  but  who  nevertheless  persevered  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  was  at  length  rewarded  by  finding-  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit.  As  he  had  always  worked  by  himself  he  was  able  to 
conceal  from  the  world  what  he  had  found,  for  more  than  three 
months.  A  stock-raiser  was  the  first  to  discover  his  secret. 
Locating  a  claim  nearby  the  stockman  told  of  his  good  fortune. 
The  news  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  the  land  was  soon  filled 
with  gold  hunters.  Nash's  discovery  was  made  in  1868.  The 
existance  of  the  precious  met?l  in  Queensland  had  been  known 
for  a  decade  but  it  had  not  been  found  in  paying  quantity. 

The  town  which  sprang  into  existance,  near  Nash's  find, 
was  ealled  Nashville,  and  from  1867  to  1886,  over  eig-hty 
million  dollars  of  the  precious  metal  was  mined.  At  present 
there  are  npwards  of  twenty  gold  fields  in  Queensland,  and  the 
aggregate  annual  yield  exceeds  five  million. 

Australia,  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  furn- 
ishes a  soil  and  climate  where  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
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and  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  flourish  side  by  side  and  reach 
their  greatest  perfection. 

During"  our  stay  we  had  occasion  to  visit  a  cattle  camp, 
which  is  a  place  where  the  cattle  are  rounded  up  when  the 
buyers  come  to  make  their  selections.  On  our  way  to  the  camp 
we  were  told  by  one  of  the  riders  that  the  snap  of  the  herds- 
mens  whip  would  be  all  the  signal  required  to  send  a  herd  of 
grazing"  cattle  romping  and  grazing  to  the  camp.  We  witness- 
ed an  exhibition  of  this  a  few  minutes  later  and  our  guide  told 
us  that  if  we  followed  the  cattle  we  would  surely  come  to  the 
camp.  So  sure  was  he  of  this  that  he  left  us  to  follow  his  in- 
structions and  went  off  to  find  other  herds  and  start  them  camp- 
ward. 

The  camp  was  a  picturesque  sight.  The  stockmen  and 
the  black  boys  were  riding  constantly  around  tne  herd,  to  keep 
the  animals  from  straying  or  breaking  away  ;  the  cattle  were 
moving  restlessly  about,the  cows  lowing  for  their  missing  calves, 
the  bullocks  indulging  in  an  occssional  fight,  in  which  none  of 
them  were  hurt,  and  the  whole  herd  separating  occasionally 
into  little  groups  composed  of  those  that  had  been  accustomed 
to  run  together  on  the  pastures.  The  camp  was  partially 
covered  with  a  very  thin  forest  of  iron-bark  trees,  and  the  white, 
red,  and  roan  colors  of  the  animals  made  a  pretty  contrast  | 
against  the  black  tinge  of  the  wood  and  the  green  of  the  grass. 

The  birds  of  Australia  are  not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  this  marvelously  productive  island  continent.  We  have  heard 
it  said  of  parts  of  America  that  you  had  but  to  "tickle  the  earth 
with  a  hoe,  and  it  wonld  laugh  a  harvest,"  but  here^nature  is  so 
kind  to  man  that  if  he  was  content  to  live  by  bread  alone,  he 
need  exert  himself  only,  to  reach  forth  and  pluck  the  fruit  ^ 
ready  at  hand,  or  show  himself  more  cunning  than  the  rabbit,  to  * 
have  plenty  of  meat  for  his  table,  for  these  little  animals  abound 
in  such  abundance,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  fur  covers 
the  head  of  nearly  every  man  in  Ameiica  who  wears  a  derby 
hat,  parties  of  men  are  compelled  in  sheer  defence  of  their  fields 
and  gardens,  to  go  out  and  shoot  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  by  thousands. 

Mark  Twain,  in  his  "truthful"  way  of  putting  it,  describes 
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a  blue  mountain  rang-e  which  he'^saw  in  the  distance,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Australia  composed  entirely  of  the  bodies  of  dead  and 
decaying"  rabbits,  that  had  been  rounded  up  and  killed  by  these 
hunting*  parties.  Mark  Twain  knew  that  with  the  usual  dis- 
count allowed  him  in  his  stories,  nothing-  short  of  a  mountain 
rangfe  would  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  The  Australian  ostrich 
or  emu  as  it  is  called  seems  to  take  delig^ht  in  making-  the  hunts- 
man, believe  that  it  is  an  easy  prey,  for  when  chased  by  a  man  en 
horseback  it  will  appear  to  be  weary  and  about  exhausted  until 
the  horseman  g"ets  a  little  too  near  for  its  safet}',  then  it  will 
strike  out  at  a  pace  that  soon  makes  it  a  mere  speck  in  the 
distance, 

The  laug"hing--jackass  in  Australia,  is  a  bird.  It  is  known 
also  as  the  "settler's  clock,'  because  of  the  uproar  it  makes  at 
noon,  each  day.  So  exact  is  this  specimen  of  the  kingfisher 
family,  that  the  settlers  rely  upon  it  as  a  time  keeper,  v/ithout 
question.  It  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in  other  ways  for  it  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  snake,  and  wherever  his  call  is  heard,  the 
weary  and  thirsty  traveler  is  sure  to  find  a  well  or  spring-  of 
water  near  by. 

The  ladies  of  Australia  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  bric-a- 
brae  as  there  is  a  bird  called  the  satin  or  bower  bird  which 
builds  a  bower,  or  walk,  and  decorates  it  with  g-audji'  feathers, 
shells,  bleached  bones  or  anything-  else  he  can  find-  A  settler 
who  had  lost  his  pipe,  found  it  ag-aiu  as  a  part  of  the  bric-a-brac, 
treasured  up  in  the  bower  of  one  of  these  birds. 

There  is  a  'pheasant'  known  as  the  lyre-bird  which  is  the 
king  among-  mocking--birds.  It  can  imitate  with  exactness  the 
notes  of  all  other  feathered  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  can  also 
reproduce  nearly  every  sound  made  by  man.  Settlers  in  the 
reg-ion  inhabited  by  these  birds  are  often  deceived  by  them,  and 
many  amusing-  stories  are  told.  Sometimes  a  man  working-  on 
his  clearing- hears  somebody  chopping-  wood  a  short  distance 
away,  and  a  dog-  barking-  at  his  heels.  He  g-oes  in  search  of  the 
intruder,  and  finds  after  a  long-  walk  that  the  pheasant  has  been 
making-  g-ame  of  him.  A  man  using-  a  cross-cut  saw  hears  some- 
body doicg-  the  same  thing-,  and  after  searching- unsuccessfully 
for  him,  discovers  that  it  is  the  'pheasant's'  performance. 
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There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  parrot  family,  several 
species  of  wild  ducks,  a  g-reat  abundance  of  quail,  the  wonder- 
ful, but  not  very  edible  black  swan,  which  swarm  in  the  lakes, 
and  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  to  delig^ht  the  heart  of  the  hunts- 
man 

Side  by  sid3  with  the  mining-  of  g-old,  as  a  wealth  producing- 
a  vocation,  is  the  raising-  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  finds  its 
way  by  the  ship-load  to  Europe,  preserved  in  a  frozen  state  by 
the  artifically  cooled  refrig-erators,  occupying-  the  hold  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  wool  which  clothes  more  than  half  of  Christ- 
endom. 

Australia  is  the  home  of  that  species  of  animal  which  carries 
its  young-  about  in  a  pouch.  There  are  many  varieties  running- 
all  the  way  from  a  rat-kong-aroo  of  only  a  few  pounds  weight  to 
a  kang-aroo  weig-hing-  two  hundred  pounds,  and  at  one  time 
there  existed  marsupials,  or  porch-bearing-  animals  as  larg-e  as 
a  rhinocerous.  A  naturalist  has  found  one  hundred  and  ten 
species  still  extant. 

The  early  settlers  of  America  had  to  disputethe  possession 
of  the  land  with  the  Indian  and  dang-erous  wild  animals,  but 
the  Australian  settler's  g-reatest  difficulty  is  the  fecundity  of 
animals  like  the  rabbit,  and  the  kang-aroo.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  kill  off  the  wild  dogs  to  protect  their  sheep.  The  wild 
dog-  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  kang-aroo,  and  as  soon  as  the 
dog-s  were  killed  off  the  kang-aroo  multiplied  so  fast  that  they 
became  as  g-reat  a  pest  as  the  rabbitts. 

We  had  quite  an  exciting-  cha,se  to  capture  an  'old  man' 
kang-aroo,  as  the  male  of  the  larg-est  specie  is  called,  that  finally 
took  refug-e  in  the  center  of  a  pool  of  water.  The  dog-s  were  all 
experienced  in  kang-aroo-hunting-,  and  knew  enoug-h  to  keep  out 
of  reach  of  his  leg-s.  Had  they  come  within  grasping-  distance 
he  would  have  held  them  under  water  till  tbey  were  drowned, 
or  else  have  ripped  them  open  with  a  blow  from  his  powerful 
hind-leg-,  which  has  a  claw  in  the  middle  capable  of  inflicting-  a 
fatal  wound  upon  man  or  dog-. 

The  dog-s  swarm  around  him,  or  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
pool  when  we  came  up.  The  pool  was  a  small  one,  and  the 
creature   realized    that  it  was  his  safest  retreat   and   he  was 
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evidently  determined  to  die  g-ame.  A  shot  from  a  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  men  finished  him,  and  he  was  drag-g-ed 
to  the  shore 

Wild  horses  are  so  abundant  that  they  are  killed  for  their 
hides.  Their  value  is  not  considered  worth  the  trouble  of  cap- 
uring-  and  breaking-  them,  althoug-h  they  can  be  easily  captured. 
The  camel  is  an  importation  from  Afg-hanistan  and 
is  very  useful  as  a  draug-bt  animal  and  eight  or  ten  are 
sometimes  harnessed  to  a  larg-e  transportation  wag-on  that  is  to 
be  drawn  over  a  stretch  of  sandy  waste.  If  ever  the  hot.  arid 
wastes  of  the  interior  of  Australia  are  utilized  for  any  purpose 
it  will  be  the  camel  that  will  make  this  possible. 

Boys  fishing-  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  which  is  the  only 
river  that  has  any  pretentions  of  being-  navig-able,  showed  us 
some  fish  which  they  had  caught  with  hook  and  line.  Upon 
one  of  our  party  praising-  a  particulary  fine  specimen,  and  in- 
quiring: the  name,  the  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  a  very  intellig-ent 
lad  said,  "that  is  a  'Murray  cod'  or  cod-perch,'  he's  only  a  tittle 
one  that  doesn't  weig-h  more'n  two  pounds,  but  we  catch  'em 
weig-hing-  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  We  bait  with  tree-frog-s.  and 
have  to  use  strong-  lines,  or  they'd  g-et  away  from  ns.  V/e've 
g-ot  a  black  fish  to,  as  we  call  him  ;  he's  black  outside,  but  his 
flesh  is  white  as  snow,  and  [he's  fine  for  eating-,  but  neither  of 
them  can  come  up  to  the  trout,  hatched  from  the  eg-g-s  broug-ht 
over  from  your  country.    '  You're  from  America  aren't  you? 

W  e  assured  him  that  we  were,  but  that  we  thought  he  had 
a  pretty  good  country  to  live  in. 

(To   be  continued.) 
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Public  Opinion  and  Csirrent  Crasnent. 


Talks  Writs  Proiiiisi?!  Vlsltfirs  at  M  Capital 


"When  the  half  hour  after  midnight 
comes  in  London,  the  police  of  the  world's 
metropolis  begin  to  get  busy,  for  then  is 
the  time  that  all  the  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment are  emptied  of  great  throngs 
of  men  and  women,"  said  Mr.  F.  B.  Bin- 
ney,  of  Chicago,  at  the  Shoreham.  "The 
moment  these  crowds  reach  the  streets 
there  is  begun  the  copper's  constant  cry, 
'Move  on.' 

"They  are  a  patient,  good-natured  set 
of  ofticers,  but  the  move-on  command  is 
one  that  must  be  obeyed.  I  wanted  to 
stand  and  watch  the  vast  procession  of 
humanity,  but  a  bobby  gave  me  the  word 
andi  I  had  to  march  with  tiie  rest.  Splen- 
didly dressed  women,  whose  status  was 
not  at  all  doubtful,  hurried  to  their  homes, 
for  they  were  too  familiar  with  the  law 
to  need  any  admonition  from  the  police. 
There  is  more  freedom  and  personal  lib- 
erty in  London  than  anywhere,  but  not 
even  a  duke  may  loiter  if  told  to  move 
on.  By  1:30  o'clock  the  immense  multi- 
tude which  blocked  the  streets  at  mid- 
night has  disappeared  and  the  city  of 
millions  seems  as  deserted  as  a  country 
town." 

An  Important  guest  at  the  Raleigh  is 
Hon.  Richard  Yates,  ex-governor  of  Illi- 
nois,  and   candidate  for  the    seat  in   the 


United  States  Senate  now  held  by  Sena- 
tor Cullom.  Gov.  Yates  is  a  gentleman 
of  perhaps  five  and  forty,  of  medium 
stature,  with  bla.ck  hair,  a  pair  of  fine 
brown  eyes,  a  pleasing  countenance,  and 
a  bearing  well  calculated  to  make  friends. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  distinguished  looking 
man,  of  the  magnetic  sort,  the  kind  that 
has  devoted  adherents  and  vigorous  ene- 
mies. He  and  William  J.  Bryan  were 
classmates  at  college  in  Jacksonville,  111., 
and  it  is  related  that  in  a  contest  for 
oratorical  honors  this  pair,  afterward  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  silver  tongued, 
were  beaten  by  a  man  whom  fame  never 
knew. 

Gov.  Yates  is  here  to  assist  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  the  Ken- 
tucky lawyers  who  are  trying  to  save 
Caleb  Powers,  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  Gov.  Goebel,  from  suffering  the  death 
penalty.  Though  unwilling  to  talk  about 
his  own  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  the 
governor's  manner  indicated  a  firm  faith 
in  his  ability  to  win.  He  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  claims  of  the 
aspirants  will  be  submitted  directly  to 
the  people  through  the  medium  of  a 
primary  election,  which,  while  not  bind- 
ing on  the  legislature  by  statute,  will, 
nevertheless,  determine  the  choice  of  a 
Senator.  Gov.  Yates  will  begin  a  speech- 
making   tour   of   the    State    February   1. 
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"It  Is  now  up  to  'the  people  who  have 
been  berating  Secretary  Shaw  for  clean- 
ing the  Treasury  building  to  tender 
apologies,"  said  Mr.  J.  S.  Fordhani,  of 
New   York,   at  the   Arlington. 

"The  reason  I  make  this  statement  is 
that  while  In  London  lately  I  noticed  to 
my  great  surprise  that  the  imost  fash- 
ionable clubs  in  Pall  Mall  had  sand  blasts 
at  work  on  the  exterior  of  the  buildings, 
removing  the  grime  and  discoloring  ®tains 
of  centuries.  That  they  would  do  this 
vandal  act  in  'dear  old  Lunnon'  was,  in- 
deed, amazing,  but  I  was  shocked  still 
more  to  find  that  the  facade  of  St.  Paul's 
itself  was  being  cleaned,  although  the  ma- 
chinery was  carefully  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze. 

"Now  I  submit  that  if  in  this  greatest 
center  of  conservatism  the  edict  iaas  gone 
forth  to  make  TV"hite  age-blackened  walls 
and  pillars,  why  should  we  in  the  States, 
who  glory  in  fresh  coloring  and  renova- 
tion, hesitate  to  remove  the  marks  of 
Farther  Time?  Secretary  Shaw,  here's  to 
you,  and  may  all  your  successors  in  office 
follow  your  good  example." 

'•I  believe  that  the  old  Democra^.ic  party, 
after  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  defeat,  is  about  to  experience  a 
revival  of  popular  favor,"  said  that  well- 
known  son  of  the  Quaker  City,  former 
Congressman  William  McAleer,  at  the 
New  Willard. 

"The  country  is  prosperous,  but  there 
is  a  feeling  of  unrest  permeating  parts 
of  the  Union.  The  leaven  of  tariff  re- 
form, for  one  thing,  Is  working  vigor- 
ously in  such  Gibraltars  of  Republican- 
ism as  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa,  and  there  Is  a  revolt  against  ex- 
treme high  tariff  doctrine  all  along  the 
line. 

"But  for  one  handicap,  I  should  say 
that  the  outlook  for  Democracy  is  so 
bright  that  there  is  nothing  preposterous 


in  predicting  a  Democratic  successor  to 
Roosevelt.  The  handicap  is  that  the  party 
seems  to  be  shy  of  a  real  leader.  The 
man  may  be  found  between  this  and 
1908,  but  just  now  of  all  enrolled  under 
its  banner,  there  is  no  one  man  of  pro- 
eminent  claims  to  leadership.  John  Sharp 
Williams  is  able  and  honest,  but  geo- 
graphical considerations  bar  him,  and  no 
one  "  '-"to  the  South  as  he  can  hope  for 
the  nomination. 

"Mr.  De  Armond  comes  from  the  right 
quarter,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best,  the  truest,  and  ablest 
of  the  statesman  of  this  generation.  But 
Mr.  De  Armond  is  as  modest  as  he  Is 
meritorious  and  probably  no  idea  of  be- 
coming a  White  House  candidate  ever 
crossed  his  mind.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  Missouri  will  fur- 
nish the  nominee  in  the  person  of  Gov. 
Folk.  He  is  a  man  who  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  nation,  and  many  of  his 
admirers  think  he  is  the  right  sort  of 
Presidential  timber." 

Judge  J  T.  Sims,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  .and  Mr.  H.  Clay  Howard,  of  Paris, 
Ky.,  who  are  counsel  for  Caleb  Powers, 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  killing 
of  Gov.  William  Goebel,  are  at  the  Ral- 
eigh. Judge  Sims,  who  has  been  in  the 
case  from  the  beginning,  is  confident  that 
if  hie  client  can  get  a  trial  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Eastern  district  of  Kentucky,  he  will 
get  an  acquittal.  Powers  has  been  tried 
three  times;  in  the  first  two  trials  he 
was  found  quilty  and  given  a  life  term  in 
prison,  but  in  the  last  the  verdict  was 
capital   punishment. 

Judge  O.  M.  Spencer,  the  eminent  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  lawyer,  now  stopping  at 
the  New  Willard,  tells  this  one  on  him- 
self: A  local  dealer  in  horseflesh  sold  a 
good-looking   steed    to   a    customer,    who. 
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on  the  second  day  after  the  sale  brought 
him  back  and  angrily  demanded  the 
restoration  of  his  money  on  the  ground 
tliat  the  animal  was  blind. 

"You  had  the  meanness,"  said  the  irace 
man  to  the  dealer,  "to  sell  me  a  horse  as 
blind  as  a  bat  and  never  said  a  word 
about  it." 

"What  you  say  is  true,  and  I  can't  deny 
It,"  responded  the  other,  "but  I  bought 
him  from  Spencer  only  last  week,  and  as 
he  failed  to  say  anything  about  the  horse 
being  blind,  I  supposed  it  was  a  secret." 

"Congressman  Hogg,  of  our  State,  has 
an  abundance  of  humor,"  said  Mr.  R.  J. 
Clark,  of  Colorado,  at  the  Riggs  House. 
"One  day  he  walked  into  a  railway  office 
in  Denver  and  asked  of  the  young  super- 
intendent of  the  road  the  courtesy  of  a 
pass  to  Gunnison.  The  official  eyed  him 
rather  sternly,  and  wanted  to  know  on 
What  ground  he  made  the  demand. 

"  'Simply  because  you  and  I  are  near 
relatives,'  said  the  Gunnison  man. 

"  'And  how  may  that  be?'  with  hauteur. 

"  'Why,  your  name  is  Clioate  (the  super- 
intendent was  a  nephew  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Choate)  and  mine  is  Hogg.  As  members 
of  the  swine  family,  surely  we  are  kin- 
folks.'    He  got  the  pass." 


Mr.  Georges  E.  Dibo,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  a  scholar  and  writer  of 
good  repute,  and  a  gentleman  of  stand- 
ing in  hie  country,  is  at  the  Raleigh.  In 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  has  been  the 
salvation  of  the  land.  It  has  brought  to 
Egypt  law,  order,  justice,  and  tranquil- 
lity. It  has  given  to  the  ancient  domin- 
ion of  the  Pharaohs  a  credit  higher  than 
that  of  any  continental  European  power 
except  France.  It  has  taught  the  com- 
mon people  how  to  become  prosperous  by 
scientific  processes  of  agriculture.  It  has 
perfected  the  beat  system  of  irrigation 
In  the  world. 


"Egypt  is  nominally  under  Turkish 
rule,  but  our  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  is 
purely  in  name,  except  for  two  things — 
we  pay  him  about  $26,000,000  annually, 
which  goes  to  the  Rothschilds  to  square 
his  indebtedness  to  them,  and  our  people 
revere  him  as  being  the  head  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  What  the  Pope 
of  Rome  is  to  Catholics,  the  Sultan  is 
to  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  When 
the  masses  go  to  church  on  Friday,  it 
is  not  the  name  of  the  Khedive  or  of 
Lord  Cromer  they  invoke,  but  of  the 
Sultan.  Here,  however,  the  Khedive's 
influence   begins    and   ends. 

"The  Khedive  himself  is  only  titular 
ruler  of  Egypt.  The  real  power  is  m 
the  English  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Lord  Cromer,  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability    and    unquestioned    honesty. 

"In  addition,  its  protectorate  guaran- 
tees that  no  hostile  power  may  lay  cov- 
etous hands  on  the  country,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  British  Empire  lasts  the 
integrity  of  Egypt  is  assured." 


Mr.  Joseph  N.  Teal,  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
is  in  the  city  attending  the  convention 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. He  represents  both  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Portland,  and  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
river  and  harbor  improvements.  He 
said: 

"The  work  in  the  jetty  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  my  section,  as,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing  there,  unless 
the  work  under  way  is  completed,  a  great 
loss  to  the  government  will  certainly  re- 
sult through  the  destruction  of  work  now 
partially  done. 

"It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  Columbia  River,  or  who  have 
not  visited  tlie  'Oregon  Country,'  to  ap- 
preciate its  importance,  extent,  and  pro- 
ductions.   The    Columbia    is    one    of    the 
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great  rivers  of  the  world.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  wonderful  scenic  attractions 
Of  the  West,  but  many  are  ignorant  of 
its  great  resources  and  commercial  devel- 
opment. The  Oriental  trade  and  the 
Alaskan  trade  are  growing  enormously. 
Bona  fide  railroad  projects  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  over  $50,000,000  are  now 
under  way  in  the  three  nortliwest  States. 
"With  navigable  rivers,  having  but  few 
obstructions,  serving  250,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise tliat  tlie  people  of  the  Northwest 
are  a  unit  in  supporting  river  and  harbor 
improvements.  Wliile  believing  in  gov- 
ernmental regulation  and  supervision  of 
the  common  carriers,  they  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  nature's  higliways,  if  im- 
proved, will  be  the  best  rate  regulation." 

"Democrats  are  prone  to  'indulge  in 
the  illusion  of  hope,'  but  right  now  I 
am  not  over  sanguine  in  predicting 
party  success  in  Indiana  this  year,"  re- 
marked ex-Congressman  John  B.  Lamb, 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  at  the  New  Will- 
ard. 

"It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  we  will 
carry  the  State  this  ye3.r,  and  there  is 
good  prospects  that  we  will  elect  five  or 
six  members  of  Congress.  In  the  Evans- 
ville,  Terre  Haute,  and  Fort  Wayne 
districts  the  election  of  Democratic 
Representatives   is   assured. 

"I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  an 
Impending  revival  of  Democracy 
througout  the  Union.  The  'big  stick' 
and  'strenuosity'  are  well  enough  for 
awhile,  but  the  American  people,  at 
heart,  are  of  a  quiet  and  conservative 
temperament,  and  there  is  bound  to 
come  a  reaction  ^rom  IJlie  high  tension. 
Besides,  there  is  a  widespread  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  tariff  reform,  which 
of  itself  will  give  us  the  next  Dem- 
ocratic House  of  Representatives." 


Norman  E.  Mack,  of  Buffalo,  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  prominent  editor,  said  to  a  Post  re- 
porter art:  the   Shoreham: 

"I  came  down  to  Washington  to  mingle 
with  fellow-partisans  and  especially  to 
attend  the  convention  called  by  Hon.  Per- 
ry Belmont,  in  the  interest  of  the  move- 
ment for  publicity  in  political  campaiigns. 
Mr.  Belmont  is  on  the  right  track,  and 
the  whole  country  Is  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  having  a  calcium  light 
thrown  upon  the  sources  of  election  funds 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  money  thus 
raised  is  applied. 

"As  long  as  tfliese  transactions  are 
shrouded  in  secrecy  we  may  look  for  a 
continuation  of  corruption  in  our  elec- 
tions, but  when  contributions  must  'be 
made  public,  there  is  no  longer  cause  of 
fear. 

"Mr.  Belmont  is  doing  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice, and  his  efforts  are  worthy  the  praise 
of   all   good   citizens." 


A  very  entertaining  gentleman  is  Marcus 
R.  Mayer,  whose  fame  as  a  theatrical  man 
is  international.  The  noted  impressario, 
who  was  seen  at  the  Arlington  yesterday, 
was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  grew  up  in 
California,  and  climbed  to  prominence  in 
New  York. 

"I  have  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  politics,"  said  Mr.  Mayer,  "and  expect 
to  as  long  as  I  live.  As  a  hot-blooded 
youth  I  was  a  secessionist,  though  my 
good  father  was  a  war  Democrat.  In  re- 
cent days  I  went  with  Tammany  Hall,  but 
abandoned  it  to  support  the  mayoralty 
candidacy  of  Seth  Low. 

"Last  year  I  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  thousands,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  Hearst's  rightful 
claim  of  election.  The  opening  of  the 
boxes    would    substantiate    it    beyond   all 
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peradventure.  Furthermore,  I  can  tell  you 
regarding  Hearst  that  no  human  power  Is 
going  to  prevent  him  from  being  the  next 
governor  of  New  York." 

Col.  Harvey  W.  Scott,  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  one  of  the  leading 
jnen  of  the  newspaper  profession  in  the 
United  States,  is  at  the  Shoreham, 
approaching  his  seventieth  year.  Col. 
Scott  is  as  sound  mentally  and  physically 
as  a  man  of  forty,  and  he  laughs  the 
Osier  theory  to  scorn,  as  he  well  may, 
seeing  that  he  is  a  living  refutation  there- 
of. 

Col.  Scott  is  fond  of  coming  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  his  numerous  friends 
here  always  accord  him  a  hearty  greet- 


ing. 

There  is  not  a  young  man  in  the  land 
wnc  is  more  widely  and  favorably  known 
throaghout  the  Eastern  States  than  Col. 
John  T.  McGraw,  of  West  Virginia,  who 
is  stopping  at  the  Shoreham.  Col.  Mc- 
Graw's  early  life  was  a  struggle  with  ad- 
versity, but  his  ambition  to  rise  was  of 
that  indomitable  sort  that  cannot  be  side- 
tracked, and  to-day  lie  is  recognized  as 
a  leader  in  the  financial  and  industrial 
circles  of  his  section. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
West  Virginia  for  United  States  .Senator, 
and  only  missed  being  elected  by  the 
narrow    margin    of    two   votes. 
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l^gtumng  iuttl|  tlrfe  XBBm, 

TALKS,  TALES  and  PUBLIC  OPINION  will  publish  monthly,  half- 
lone  eng-ravings  of  sights  worth  seeing  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
beginning  with  the  Philippine  Islands.  "VVe  have  alwa^'s  aimed  to  make 
this  Magazine  worth  keeping  and  binding  in  book  form  and  these  half- 
tooe  engravings  alone,  thus  bound  will  be  worth  twice  the  cost  of  the 
Magazine  for  future  reference. 


®0  (§nv  BnhBtxxbnB. 

Many  of  you  have  faithfully  stood  by  our  Association  for  years,  even 
■when  our  efforts  were  necessarily  feeble  for  the  want  of  means  and  when 
there  were  man}'  other  Magazines  sold  for  the  same  price,  so  much  more 
attractive  than  ours,  thpt  we  well  understood  your  motives.  With  this 
issue  however,  we  begin  the  publication  of  a  Magazine  that  should  make 
its  way  upon  its  own  merit.  We  therefore  invoke  your  kindly  offices  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  friends  to  this  edition  of  TALKS,  TALES  and 
PUBLIC  OPINION,  and  ask  them  for  us,  to  help  this  Association  by 
their  patronage,  to  realize  its  hope  of  so  improving  the  chances  in  life  of 
the  adult  blind  throughout  our  country  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  who 
now  sustain  a  dull, .weary, monotonous  existance, dependent  upon  relatives, 
friends  or  the  public,  may  be  lifted  up  onto  a  higher  plane  of  life  and 
secure  employment.  Under  these  new  conditions,  with  their  lives  made 
bright  by  the  activity  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become 
so  interested  in  their  work  and  their  surroundings  that  they  forget  their 
blindness  and  enjoy  with  those  who  see  the  blessings  of  a  useful  life. 
May  we  not  hope  that  every  subscriber  will  be  able  to  send  us  the  name 
of  one  or  more  new  subscribers  or  the  name  of  some  friend  or  acquaintance 
who  will  undertake  to  secure  subscribers  for  us  on  a  commission  of  25  cts. 
for  each  name  secured. 

Address: 

TALKS  6;  TALES. 

1808  H  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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America  in  the  Philippines 

By   Hon.  A.  W.  FERGUSSON, 

Executive  Secretary  to  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Ex-tiovernor  of  the  Philippines  now 
Secretarjf  of    War. 

THE  SUBJECT  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  write 
covers  so  larg-e  a  field,  has  been  treated  by  such  able 
pens,  and  so  many  chang-es  have  been  rung-  upon  it^ 
that  it  seems  scarcely'  possible  to  add  to  its  literature,  and  I 
shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  what  America  has  really 
accomplished  in  the  Philippines  rather  than  to  consider  the 
theme  in  its  broadest  aspect.  And  in  the  few  pages  allotted 
me  I  shall  limit  myself  more  especially  to  what  the  civil 
authorities  have  done  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way,  since 
the  work  of  the  army  needs  no  praise  here.  It  has  become 
history.  Its  work  has  been  performed  in  the  way  the  American 
army  has  ever  done  its  part—  thoroughly  and  well. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  any  army  to  come  on  a  friendly  visit 
to  a  foreign  shore  ;  armies  are  set  in  motion  when  all  friendly 
overtures  have  failed.  Their  task  is  to  bring"  about  peace 
through  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  the  hoarse  accents 
of  the  cannon.  America  came  to  the  Philippines  because  the 
Archipelag-o  was  considered  a  vulnerable  point  in  an  erstwhile 
enemy's  territory.  She  had  none  but  the  kindliest  feelings 
towards  the  natives  of  the  Islands,  and  there  might  never  have 
been  the  slightest  rupture  in  the  amicable  relations  at  first 
existing  had  not  her  intentions  been  misconstrued  ;  but  in  the 
controversies  and  uncertainties  which  followed  Dewey's  en- 
trance into  the  harbor  of  Manila,  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  months,  misunderstandings  arose,  heads  became  heated. 
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and  reason  fled  from  them  on  the  heels  of  calmness  So  the 
war  followed.  But  even  in  war  the  P'ilipino  learned  the  diff'er- 
ence  between  modern  and  fifteenth  century  methods  of  doing- 
thingfs.  He  learned  that  an  enlightened  nation  uses  its  weapons 
of  warfare  to  enforce  a  principle,  and  that  neither  personal  nor 
national  hatred  or  vindictiveness  is  the  power  behind  the  guns. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  sa}-  that  even  at  this  early  dale 
the  more  advanced  and  enlig-htened  Filipinos  saw  that  even  the 
acquisition  of  territory  was  a  minor  consideration  with  the 
republic  beyond  the  seas,  and  that  having- acquired  sovereignty- 
through  no  desire  of  her  own,  but  from  an  overwhelming-  force 
of  circumstances — over  eight  million  people,  it  became  her 
duty  to  teach  them  those  ideas  and  conceptions  of  liberty  that 
have  made  America  great  and  that  stand  for  the  best  that  is 
known  of  civilization  throug-hout  the  broad  world. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Filipinos,  as  a  people,  learned  that 
though  assault  was  met  with  counter-assault,  yet  friendly  ad- 
vances were  met  wnth  advances  more  friendly  still ;  they  saw 
that  thoug-h  the  American  soldier  used  his  weapon  ag-g-ressively 
to  enforce  the  recog-nition  of  his  country's  duly  acquired  sover- 
eig-nty,  yet  he  had  no  desire  either  to  reduce  them  to  an  abject 
state  or  to  impose  burdens  upon  them  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
These  were  the  lessons  of  the  hour,  but,  notwithstanding-  this, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  who  for  four  centuries 
had  suffered  and  g-roancd  under  a  monarchical  and  military 
•despotism  that  has  hardly  had  a  parallel  in  history-  could  be 
content  under  a  martial  g-overnment,  however  humane  and 
considerate.  The}'  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
sentiment  cr3'stalized  in  the  lines— 

"Underneath  the  starry  flag 
Civili/ie  them  with  a  Krag," 

and  so  though  thousands  returned  from  thctield  and  once  more 
assumed  the  avocations  of  peace  and  made  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can officer  and  soldier  in  the  towns,  yet  there  was  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  given  to  the  man  in  the  field  a  jd  the  spirit 
cf  rebellion  was  still  rampart  in  many  breasts. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  Ihe  i;0-ci;lkd  Filii)ino  ai  my  had 


been  scattered  in  all  directions  that  the  patriotic  and  diplomatic 
McKinley  met  the  situation  with  a  flank  movement  that  is  un- 
precedented in  history'.     The  Islands  were  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  he  sends  to  insurrecto  leaders  and  people— not  peace 
messeng-ers,  as  is  customary,  who  meet  for  formal  talk  and  lay 
propositions  before  a  contending-  body  which  they  may  or  may 
not  accept,  men  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;  but 
he  sends  into  the  midst  of  these  people,  supposed  to  be  bitter 
ot  spirit  and   evil  of  intent— five  Americans  of  stalwart  brains 
and  kindly  hearts  to  liv^e  among  them  and   to  say  to  them,    "We 
are  here  to  tell  you  what  peace  really  means  ;    we  are  here  to 
show  you  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  it  is  known  among  enlight- 
ened nations;    we  are  here  to  admit  you  to  brotherhood  with 
the  Americans  ;  to  find  out  how  much  you  really  know  of  what 
self-government  is,  and  so  soon  as  you  shall  show  yourselves 
capable  of  it,  to  bestow  that  blessing  upon  you.     You  plea  that 
5^ou  are  capable  of  self-government    has  come  before  our  Presi- 
dent ;   your  cry  for  liberty  has  been  heard;  your  claim  that  you 
have  been  kept  in  subjection  and  your  capabilities  perverted 
and  your  best  efl'orts  stultified    has  been  given  every  consider- 
ation, and  we  are  here  to  tell  you  that  America  is  ready  to  grant 
you  every  privilege  and  all  the  liberty,  as  you  are  ready  for  it, 
that  the  greatest  of  American  citizens  may  have,  except  that 
she  cannot  yield  to  you  the  sovereign  power.       She   dares  not 
leave  you  a  prey  to  your  own  internal  dissensions  and  '-he  can- 
not give  you  over  to  other  nations." 

ISIo  sooner  had  the  ship  that  bore  the  Commission  hi.htr 
anchored  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Manila  than  they  were  \  isiied 
by  a  large  body  of  prominent  natives,  three  at  least  c>f  \^  hem 
had  been  ministers  and  advisers  of  Aguinaldo— men  who  had 
always  favored  peace  and  who  had  parted  with  him  when  he 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  hot-heads  and  break 
with  the  Americans.  These  natives  wci  e  anxious  to  learn  the 
intentions  of  the  American  goveinment,  and  \\ben  they  be- 
came possessed  of  them,  and  their  confidence  had  been  won, 
they  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  bringing"  their  erring  and  mis- 
guided brothers  to  their  senses. 
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But  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  convince  the  Commission  that 
the  encourag-ement  they  had  been  met  with  at  the  outset  was 
not  built  upon  sand  ;  day  after  day  they  were  visited  by  seekers 
after  the  intentions  of  the  g-overnment ;  bj  doubters  who  had 
been  so  long-  fed  upon  unfulfilled  promises  that  there  was  no 
loug-er  any  faith  in  them.  But  when  the  time  for  converting- 
words  into  deeds  arrived  ;  when  on  the  first  of  September^ 
1900,  the.  Commission  entered  upon  its  leg-islative  functions 
and  it  was  discovered  that  its  first  enactment  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000  g-old  for  roads,  and  its  fifth  a  law  establish- 
ing-a  civil  service  in  the  Islands,  based  upon  a  merit  qualifica- 
tion, followed  in  quick  succession  by  a  municipal  code  providing- 
for  local  self-g-overnment,  a  provincial  code,  and  many  other 
acts  drawn  on  broad,  liberal,  American  lines,  — all  of  which  were 
put  into  execution  as  soon  as  the  pacified  conditions  in  the 
provinces  would  permit  and  which  served  as  object  lessons  to 
the  doubters,-  their  conversation  came  like  that  of  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, and  like  him  they  preached  among-  their  own  people  the 
g-ospel  of  peace. 

Emissaries  from  unpacified  provinces  and  even  from  insur- 
g-ent  leaders  in  the  field  came  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  first- 
hand, and  some  of  the  latter  expressed  the  willingness  of  their 
■commanders  to  surrender  to  the  civil  authorities,  which,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  question,  as  they  could  not  be  negotiated 
ivith  while  offering  armed  resistance  to  American  sovereignty. 

When  through  the  military  arm  of  the  government  several 
of  the  provinces  had  become  pacified  and  the  Commission 
visited  them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  civil  government, 
the  evidences  of  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  people  were  far 
less  perfunctory  when  they  found  that  the}^  were  called  to- 
gether and  consulted  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  to  meet 
local  requirements  pefore  the  law  putting  them  under  civil 
regime  was  enacted.  This  was  something  new  and  strange  to 
them.  The  gentlemen  in  Congress  who  have  asserted  that 
the  natives  were  muzzled  at  these  meetings  and  not  given  free 
rein  in  the  discussions,  entertain  an  impression  which  has  never 
been  borne  in  upon  the  writer,  who  was  present  at  all  of  them 
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and  acted  as  interpreter. 

On  the  lirst  of  September,  ]"J02,  there  were  43  provinces 
under  civil  rule  in  the  Archipelag-o.  Of  these,  30  (or  7S  per  cent.) 
had  Filipino  g-overnors  and  10  (or  25  per  cent.)  had  American 
g-overnors.  I'he  provincial  officials  in  these  provinces  were  229 
in  numder,  165  (or  67  percent.)  of  which  were  Filipinos  and  82 
(or  33  per  cent.  )  Americans. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  shown  by  the  natives  in 
the  working-s  of  a  new  electoral  system,  it  will  not  be  am)ss  to 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  gubernatorial  election  to  the  Province 
of  Cebu.  The  Provincial  Government  Act  provides  for  the 
holding- of  an  electoral  convention  on  the  first  Monday  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  435  electors  (being-  the  vice-presidents  and  council- 
lors of  the  57  org-anized  municipalities  in  the  province)  out  of  a 
possible  570  answered  the  roll-call  of  the  convention.  On  the 
last  ballot  for  g-overnor  434  votes  were  cast,  of  which  the  g-over- 
nor  elect,  Juan  Climaco,  received  249  and  his  predecessor  122 
votes,  the  rest  being-  scattered.  The  counting-  of  the  last  ballot 
was  completed  at  2  a.  m.  February  5,  after  the  convention  had 
been  in  continuous  session  from  the  morning-  of  February  ?, 
short  recess  only  being-  taken  ;  and  the  outcome  of  this,  their 
first  lesson  in  American  methods  of  conducting-  elections,  ma^^ 
be  summed  up  in  the  concluding-  words  of  the  official  report  of 
the  treasurer  and  supervisor  of  the  Province  of  Cebu,  the  for- 
mer an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  and  the  latter  an  ex- 
perienced eng-ineer  : 

"The  election  was  absolutely  fair  and  impartial,  and  the  result  is  the  evident  choice  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  their  electors  and  seems  to  yive  satisfaction  to  the  native 
population." 

The  files  of  the  Kxecutive  Bureau  contain  many  other  reports 
reg-arding-  these  elections,  all  of  which  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  ocular  proofs  of  the  intentions  of  the  American  g-overnment 
and  people  to  make  g-ood  citizens  out  of  the  natives  of  the  Islands 
are  not  barren  of  results. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes  and  follows  that  the  civil 
authorities  have  "hewn  straig-ht  to  the  line"  in  following-  the 
instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  says: 

"That  in  all  cases  the  municipal  officers  who  administer  the  local  affairs  of  the 
people  are  to  be  selected  by  th^'  people,  and  that  wherever  officers  of  more  extended 
jurisdiction  are  to  be  selected  in  any  way,  natives  of  the  Islands  are  to  be  prefern  d_^ 
and  if  they  can  be  found  competent  and  willing-  to  perform  the  duties  they  are  to 
receive  the  offices   in   preference   to   any    other.s. 

(To   be  continued.) 
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AJ^ter  Ttvel*Ve  yecir4:. 


WHEN  the  maid  left  her  to  seek  the  person  for  whom 
she  had  inquired,  she  took  a  long*,  curious  look  around 
the  plain,  stiffly  furnished  room.  The  parlor  it  evi- 
dently was,  and  that  the  parlor  of  a  boarding-  house.  She  found 
herself  wishing*  that  she  could  rearrang-e  the  chairs,  which 
were  set  around  the  walls  as  if  for  a  funeral.  Then  she  smiled 
to  herself — half  nervously,  half  humorously — as  if  she  were 
some  one  else  and  there  was  something*  ludicrous  in  her  pres" 
ent  call. 

The  room  was  dark  and  cold,  and  she  walked  over  to  the 
fireplace  and  held  out  one  small,  daintily  gloved  hand  toward 
the  blaze.  She  was  a  dainty  little  person  altogether ;  rather 
below  the  medium  heig-ht,  with  a  slender  but  perfect  fig*ure, 
and  carrying  her  head  haug*htily,  as  if  to  make  up  in  dignity 
what  she  lacked  in  stature.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  a  brilliant 
brown  ;  the  eyes  proud  and  a  trifle  hard  in  their  expression, 
though  just  now  the  red  lips — a  little  too  thin  for  beauty,  per- 
haps— are  quivering  with  suppressed  nervousness.  Her  dress 
is  plain  and  simple,  as  is  also  the  cloth  cape  she  has  loosened  at 
the  throat,  thus  revealing  a  pretty  silken  waist  with  faint 
touches  of  red  in  it.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  red  at  one  side 
of  the  small,  dark  hat.  The  hand  holding  her  muff  has  dropped 
to  her  side,  but  she  raises  it  as  though  to  shield  her  face  from 
the  fire  when  she  hears  the  door  open.  A  man  came  forward, 
part  way  to  the  fire,  but  as  her  face  was  in  shadow  he  did  not 
recognize  her. 

"A  woman  wished  to  speak  with  me,"  he  said  with  polite 
surprise;  then,  as  she  turned  toward  him,  "My  God!     Anne! 

The  woman  looked  at  him  calmly,  seeing  almost  at  a  glance 
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that  the  clustering  dark  curls  were  tinged  with  gray,  that  there 
were  deep  lines  around  the  firm  mouth  and  piercing  gray  eyes. 
After  a  moment  she  said  quietly, 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here.  I  did  not  send  up  a 
card.     I  was  afraid,  if  you  knew,  you  might  not  come  down." 

He  did  not'answer  her  ;  he  gazed  at  her  with  a  sort  of  dazed 
astonishment,  while  she  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  blus- 
tering March  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  the  few  strug- 
gfling  pedestrians  seemed  to  move  in  the  midst  of  a  thin,  gray 
mist.  The  woman  turned  her  head  slowly  and  held  her  hand 
out  to  the  fire  again,  saying, 

"It  is  bitterly  cold.'' 

*'How  beautiful  you  are  still,  Anne!"  the  man  replied.  "Not 
a  gray  hair,  and  you  are  almost  forty." 

The  woman's  eyes  Isoftened  in  their  expression,  but  only 
for  a  moment.     Still,  she  had  enjoyed  the  compliment. 

"I  see  you  have  grown  gray,  Albert,"  she  said  calmly. 
**Twelve  years  make  changes  in  most  people.  Eleanor  is  nine- 
teen now." 

"Eleanor!"  repeated  the  man. 

"Yes,  Eleanor  ;  my  daughter  and  yours.  Have  you  for- 
g-otten  her?  It  is  twelve  years  since  you  have  seen  her."  The 
woman  spoke  slowly,  his  evident  confusion  keeping  her  calm. 
"Time  does  not  stand  still  with  children  ;  and  Eleanor  has 
grown  quite  pretty.  I  think" — with  a  quick  glance  at  him — "I 
think  she  resembles  you." 

The  man  gave  himself  a  little  shake,  and  came  nearer  the 
fire.  He  seemed  to  shake  off  his  astonishment  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  said  with  a  cynical  smile  which  came  so  easily  that 
it  must  have  been  habitual, 

"May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this 
visit?" 

The  woman's  face  flushed  painfully,  but  her  voice  was  as 
hard  as  the  expression  in  her  eyes  when  she  replied, 

"I  should  not  be  here  if  it  were  not  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing for  Eleanor.  She  is  your  child  too,  you  know ;  she  has 
some  claim  on  you  still,  even  if  you  have  given  me  up." 

"Then  why  not  send  Eleanor,  since  you  are  so  loath  to 
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come?     To  be  sure,  I  should  not  know  her."     He  spoke  care- 
lessly, indifferently. 

"I  think  you  would  ;  as  I  said,  Eleanor  is  very  like  you." 

•'Ah,  she  is!" 

The  woman  wondered  whether  it  was  merely  an  exclama- 
tion or  a  question.  Suppose  it  were  the  latter  ?  Well,  she 
would  answer  it. 

"Like  you,  Eleanor  is  tall  and  dark,  with  beautiful  gray 
eyes  ;  they  are  softer  in  expression,  thoug-h  she  has  also  your 
disposition — and  temper." 

"Ah,  she  has!" 

This  time  it  was  only  an  exclamation,  and  as  such  she  let 
it  pass  unanswered-     At  length  he  spoke  again. 

"How  unpleasant  she  did  not  inherit  yours,''  he  said  ironi- 
cally. 

The  woman  moved  her  muff  uneasily. 

"I  am  glad  she  did  not.  Still,  it  has  been  hard.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  been but  to  have  a " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  walked  over  to  the  window.  He 
noticed  that  she  moved  quietly,  without  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  silken  rustle.  He  liked  that ;  the  silken  rustle  had  al- 
ways jarred  upon  him.  As  he  stood  looking  at  her,  silhouetted 
against  the  gray  light  of  the  window,  it  took  no  great  stretch  of 
his  imagination  to  fancy  her  young  again.  The  day  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him  she  had  worn  some  such  little  hat.  How  well 
he  remembered  it!  They  had  been  out  walking,  and  the  crisp 
autumn  winds  had  brought  the  bright  color  to  her  cheeks,  and 
the  confession  of  his  love  to  his  lips,  even  before  they  had  re- 
turned to  the  cosy  little  parlor  of  her  home.  What  a  fool  he 
had  made  of  himself  !  And  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her — 
twelve  pears  before— he  had  noticed  the  usual  hat  with  its 
scarlet  wing,  though  he  saw  it  through  a  mist  of  heart  broken 
anger.  Now  she  turned  her  head  a  little,  and  he  saw  that  her 
cheek  was  no  longer  rounded  softly  ;  it  had  grown  thin.  Yet 
she  did  not  look  faded  to  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  the  reflection  of  her 
youth. 

She  walked  back  from  the  window,  and  stood  leaning  upon 
her  muff  on  the  table. 
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"Eleanor  is  g"oing-  to  be  married,"  she  said  slowly. 

"Yes?"  he  said  absentl3^  He  seemed  not  to  be  interested; 
he  was  thinking-  not  of  the  g-irl,  but  of  the  fi'irVs  mother. 

"He  is  a  very  nice  young-  man,  and  will,  I  think,  make  her 
a  g-ood  husband— as  husbands  g-o." 

"You  were  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  yours,''  he 
sugg-ested. 

"I  like  the  young-  man,  "  the  woman  continued,  ig-noring" 
his  remark.  "We  have  seen  a  g-ood  deal  of  him  ;  and  he  has 
fancied  Eleanor  from  the  first.     She— loves  him." 

"That  last  is,  of  course,  necessary,"  said  the  girl's  father 
with  a  light  laugh. 

"It  is,  "  said  the  woman  firmly.  "My  daughter  would  not 
marry  without  it.  And  I  hope  she  may  never  suffer  as  I  have 
suffered."  She  spoke  bitterly,  and  as  if  to  herself.  The  man 
looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  said  more  gently  than  before, 

"Has  your  life  been  so  hard,  then?" 

''A  divorced  woman  does  not  lead  a  particularly  pleasant 
life.  You  have  been  quite  generous''— she  looked  at  him  grate- 
fully—"but  you  could  not  make  some  things  any  better,  you 
know.  I  don't  wish  to  complain  ;  I  did  not  come  for  that.  We 
agreed  to  it  long  ago,  and  it  is  better  so ;  you  have  done  your 
share,  and  I  should  not  ask  for  more.'' 

She  paused.    The  man  raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

"Does  Eleanor  complain?"  he  asked. 

"Why  should  she?  I  try  not  to  give  her  a  chance.  But  for 
h«r  sake ' 

"Yes?" 

"For  her  sake  I  have  come  here.  I  do  not  wish,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me— if  I  should  die— you  must  know 
that  Eleanor  is  married."  She  hesitated,  and  then^went  on 
hurridly.  "I  wish  you  to  know  that  Eleanor  is  married,  and  to 
know  before,  so  that  you  can  never  blame  me.  I  will  give  you 
the  young  man's  name  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  you  know  or 
hear  about  him  you  do  not  approve— well,  Eleanor  is  your  child, 
too,  you  know." 

iioqV(TJi,i§;is,yeirj;^eij,^rous,  Anne,''  the  man  said  gently.    "And 
you  are  willing  to  abide  by  my  decision  ev,^^if  it,  .be  contrary . 
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to  your  wishes— yours  and  the  girl  s  ?  " 

"It  is  nothing-,"  said  the  woman,  forcing-  herself  to  speak 
quietly.  "There  was  no  one  I  could  come  to  but  you— but  her 
father.  A  man  has  so  much  more  chance  to  find  out  things 
about  other  men,  and  a  young  man  shows  only  the  good  side  of 
his  lite  to  the  girl  he  loves." 

"Was  this  the  only  reason  for  your  coming,  Anne?''  What 
did  the  note  of  pleading  in  his  voice  expect  for  an  answer? 

"Certainly,"  she  said  bruskly.  "You,  as  Eleanor's  father^ 
had  to  be  told  ;  and  I  could  not  send  her.'' 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  ironically  again.  "It  would 
not  be  proper  for  a  child  to  ccme  to  her  father  ;  and  in  this  case 
it  would  be  especially  embarrassing,  as  we  might  not  recognize 
each  other." 

The  woman  did  not  reply,  but  she  drew  her  cape  up  around 
her  shoulders,  as  though  she  were  cold. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  given  the  girl  a  pretty  lively  im- 
pression of  my  character,"  he  continued. 

The  mother  shivered  slightly. 

"I  have  not  talked  about  you,"  she  said  coldly. 

"No  ?    Well,  what  else  could  I  expect  ?  " 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  so  she  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
answer  him.  They  stood  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  When 
a  piece  of  coal  dropped  with  a  slight  noise  in  the  grate,  they 
both  started,  and  the  man  said  abruptly, 

"Have  you  had  enough  for  your  needs  ?  I  am  richer  now, 
you  know.'' 

"I  have  heard  of  it,"  she  said.       We  have    had    enough, 

but ''     She  hesitated,  and  turned  slowly,  painfully  red.     He 

looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  his  masculine  mind  failed  to 
grasp  the  situation. 

'"Eleanor  is  going  to  be  married,"  she  added  lamely. 

"Yes;  You  said  so  before." 

Then  for  the  first  time  during  their  interview,  she  smiled. 

"But,"  she  said  bravely,  "a  hundred  dollars  a  month  wiU 
not  provide  a  very  elaborate  ti'ousseau  ;  and  Eleanor  is  yotrr 
only  daughter." 
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The  man  smiled  too. 

"Ah!  I  see.  A  financial  difficulty!  Eleanor  must  have 
clotbes." 

"  Yes.  The  g"irl  is  fond  of  pretty  things,  and  has  not  had 
matiy  of  them  in  her  life."  I  would  like  to  have  them  for  her 
now."  She  spoke  impulsively,  looking"  at  him  with  frank,  ap- 
pealing- eyes. 

"Yes?"  He  looked  slowly,  thoug-htfully,  over  the  daintily 
clad  fig-ure  before  him.  "Do  yon  wish  me  to  g-ive  her  the  where- 
withal for  them  ?"  he  asked. 

The  g-irl's  mother  drew  back. 

*'I  have  no  wish  in  the  matter,"  she  said,  without  a  trace  of 
her  momentary  impetuosity. 

"Then  why  did  you  come  to  me?"  he  asked,  almost  ang-rily. 

"Because  I  think  it  your  duty  to  provide  for  your  daug-hter. 
I  believe  I  told  you  I  would  do  anything-  for  Eleanor- — even  com- 
ing- to  you." 

There  was  a  hint  of  petulance  in  her  tones,  and  he  looked 
at  her  intently  for  a  moment  before  he  asked, 

"How  would  a  thousand  dollars  do? 

"If  you  can  spare  it."  She  paused,  then  added,  "It  will 
please  Eleanor." 

By  the  soft  lig-ht  in  the  woman's  eyes  he  saw  that  she  was 
pleased  too  ;  but  he  asked  in  pretended  surprise, 

"Would  she  be  pleased  with  anything  coming-  from  me,  a 
hated  father?" 

"She  does  not  hate  you,"  the  woman  said  gently.  I  have 
not  talked  to  her  about  you  at  all  in  the  past  twelve  years.  She 
probably  has  a  natural  fondness  for  you  deep  down  in  her 
heart." 

"I  hope  so."  said  the  girl's  father  huskily,  as  he  turned 
away  half  regretfully.  "Will  you  take  a  check  for  a  thousand 
dollars?" 

"Now?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Very  well." 

"May  I  trouble  you  to  wait  here  for  it?"  He  moved  toward 
the  door. 

"It  will  not  trouble  me:"      The  woman  made  her  answer 
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quietly,  but  she  felt  oddly  oppressed,  as  if  she  had  found  some^ 
thing"  lacking"  in  the  interview,  aside  from  its  being-  painfuL 
With  his  hand  on  the  door  knob,  the  man  turned  to  say  lig-htly, 

"Of  course  I  may  expect  an  invitation  to  the  wedding"?" 

The  woman  g"ave  a  little  start,  and  dropped  her  muff.  Hc 
came  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"You  will  come?"  she  asked. 

"I  should  like  to  see  her  ag-ain ;  besides,  a  man  generally 

likes  to  be  present  at  his  daughter's  wedding.     I  am  sorry ** 

he  paused— "I  am  sorry  she  does  not  resemble  you  more" 

The  woman  raised  her  head,  looking  at  him  with  strange 
earnestness.     Something  compelled  her  to  say, 

"She  does  not  resemble  me  at  all.  She  loves  this  youngf 
man." 

The  man  came  nearer  her. 

"Did  you  ever  love  me,  Anne?"  he  asked  softly. 

A  shadow  lingered  across  her  faoe,  and  her  voice  trembled 
as  she  said, 

''I  never  did.     You  know  I  married  you  for  your  position." 

"I  know  it,"  he  said  bitterly.  "And  because  you  did  not 
love  me,  you  had  no  patience  with  my  faults.  I  have  overcome 
some  of  them,  Anne." 

"I  was  too  ready  to  find  fault,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said.  "I 
have  grown  wiser,  too,  Albert." 

"Anne,"  he  said  abruptly,  fiercly— "Anne,  despite  it  all,  I 
love  you— I  have  always  loved  you."  She  leaned  heavily  against 
the  table.  I  shall  always  love  you,  Anne,"  he  continued  more 
quietly,  "though  we  have  been  separated  twelve  years,  and  may 
live  so  to  the  end." 

"You  love  me  still?"  she  asked,  looking  at  him  with  wide 
open  eyes.     "After  all  these  years?" 

"Yes,  Anne, "he  replied  bitterly.  He  was  not  looking  at 
her  now.      "You  may  think  me  a  fool,  but  I  do." 

"After  all  I  did?"  she  continued  contritely.  "Listen"— as 
he  looked  at  her  in  surprise — "I  knew  after  our  divorce — I  knew 
then  that  I  loved  you  ;  I  must  have  loved  you  all  the  time.  My 
wretched  pride  kept  me  from  telling  you  then  ;  besides,  I  had 
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Eleanor  to  live  for,  while  you — you  had  nothing-."    She  stopped 
with  a  little  catch  like  a  sob  in  her  voice. 

"You  loved  me,  Anne?"  he  asked,  scarcely  believing  what 
he  heard. 

*'I  have  loved  you  for  twelve  years,  at  least,"  she  went  on 
softly  ;  and  shall,  I  think  forever." 

He  took  her  hand  quickly,  firmly. 

"Do  you  mean  it,  or  are  you  trifling  with  me?"  he  de- 
manded, almost  fiercely.  She  looked  up  into  his  troubled  face, 
and  he  saw  something  new  and  very  tender  in  her  moist  eyes. 
Then  he  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

Presently  she  drew  herself  gently  away  from  her  husband. 

"It  is  growing  late.  Eleanor  will  be  expecting  me,"  she 
said. 

"Had  you  not  better  have  some  tea  before  you  go?"  he 
asked. 

She  looked  around  the  dreary  parlor. 

"Wouldn't  you  rather,"  she  asked  with  a  tender  smile — 
"wouldn't  you  rather  come  home?" 

When  he  put  on  his  greatcoat,  and  they  stood  equipped  for 
the  windy  night,  he  said,  looking  down  with  a  little  laugh, 

"I  did  not  bring  the  check  I  promised  you  ;  I  can  pay  Elea- 
nor's bills  so  much  better  as  they  are  sent  in," 

Louise  Wellington. 
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On  15he  ^oad. 


We  had  taken  an  early  morning  train  out  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
to  go  to  our  next  "  stand  "—at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  if  I  remember 
rightly — and  I  was  sitting  looking  listlessly  out  of  the  window  at  the  soft 
spring  haze  that  veiled  the  hills.  The  train  stopped  every  few  minutes, 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  let  off  or  take  on  a  few  slow  moving  white  and  colored 
people.  The  latter  always  seemed  to  have  a  small  colony  of  their  own  to 
greet  them,  or  to  say  good  by.  They  exchanged  a  most  promiscuous  and 
extensive  amount  of  kisses,  and  each  embrace  was  the  signal  for  peals  of 
that  indescribable  negro  laughter. 

I  roused  myself  just  sufficiently  to  ask  another  member  of  our  com' 
pany  if  it  was  Lookout  Mountain  in  whose  shadow  we  were  traveling, 
and  upon  her  replying,  in  still  more  sleepy  tones,  that  she  "didn't  know," 
a  soft,  deliberate  voice  from  the  seat  opposite  said,  "Yes,  ma'am,  that  is 
it  ;  it  was  along  there  that  General  Hooker  took  his  ariny" — pointing  to 
somewhere  in  the  mass  of  blue. 

I  turned  to  say  "  Thank  you,"  in  the  tone  one  uses  to  unknown  men 
who  vouchsafe  information  ;  but  I  was  met  by  such  soft,  innocent  eyes, 
belonging  to  such  a  small,  slight  young  man,  that  I  answered  in  the  same 
simple  tone  as  his,  "Is  it  so?     How  very  beautiful  it  all  is!" 

This  brought  forth  a  torrent  of  enthusiastic  phrases,  spoken  with  the 
most  delicate  precision.  Meanwhile  T  noticed  how  very  threadbare,  well 
brushed,  and  "  Sunday  "  the  speaker's  clothes  looked,  how  very  white 
were  the  hands  that  held  a  little,  much  worn  Bible,  how  very  clean  his 
linen,  and  how  sweet  the  boyish  smile.  There  was  something  pathetic 
about  him,  yet  he  fairly  beamed  with  joy.  I  wished  two  things — that  he 
might  not  "see  any  more  of  the  world  than  he  had  seen,  and  that  our  com- 
pany would  not  talk  so  loud.  I  was  lazily  wondering  what  his  calling 
might  be,  when  I  glanced  at  a  book  that  lay  in  my  lap,  and  smiled  to 
note  that  it  was  Barrie's  "  Little  Minister." 
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There  were  very  few  people  in  the  car,  beside  the  company,  so  we 
talked  across  the  aisle,  quite  frankly,  about  the  scenery  and  about  the 
South.  After  a  while  he  came  over  and  sat  down  beside  me,  just  as  a 
child  might  have  done.  With  that  delicious  Southern  twist  of  the  tongue, 
added  to  a  quaint  little  ministerial  turn  of  the  sentences,  he  told  me  many 
things  that  just  teemed  with  local  color.  He  spoke  of  the  whiskey  stills 
run  in  defiance  of  the  law  all  over  the  mountains.  I  had  heard  of  them, 
of  course,  but  the  stories  always  seemed  too  romantic  to  be  true  ;  but  he 
could  vouch  tor  the  truth  of  one  such  incident,  at  least.  One  day,  while 
riding  through  the  mountains,  he  had  come  upon  a  trail,  and  idly  letting 
his  horse  follow  it,  he  himself  thinking  of  "God's  wonderful  works,"  he 
had  come  upon  a  little  clearing,  in  the  center  of  which  stood  a  rough  cabin. 
Half  a  dozen  almost  naked  children  played  about  the  door,  at  which  stood 
a  man  and  a  woman,  to  whom  he  spoke.  They  answered  in  a  quite  un- 
intelligible way,  yet  he  could  tell  that  it  was  not  a  foreign  tongue.  He 
soon  left  them,  fearing  the  man  might  attack  him,  his  looks  were  so  fierce 
and  suspicious.  Not  long  after  they  were  raided  for  running  an  illicit  dis- 
tillery, and  the  man  was  shot  while  resisting  the  revenue  officers. 

'I  tried  to  go  to  his  wife  and  children,"  the  little  minister  added, 
"but  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  my  way  there  again," 

The  conversation  died  down  for  a  while,  and  then  he  spoke  again. 

"You  are  from  the  North,  are  you  not?      Traveling  for  pleasure? 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  on  my  way  to  Montgomery;  we  played  in  Chattanooga 
last  night."      He  looked  puzzled.      "And  you?" 

"I  am  going  to  Marion,  to  preach  my  first  sermon.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  it  may  result  in  a  call  to  the  pastorate  there."  A  wistful  look  came 
into  his  eyes,  "it  is  a  very  little  place,  but  my  wife" — his  wife!  I  looked 
at  the  boyish  face  and  threadbare  clothes — "my  wife  and  I  are  so  anxious 
to  begin  our  dear  Lord's  work;  she  is  very  ambitious  for  me."  He 
paused,  hesitating.  ''You  said  yon  -played  in  Chattanooga;  then  you 
are ?" 

"An  actress,  yes."  I  dreaded  to  say  it,  because  I  knew  it  would 
pain  him. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm.  "My  dear  child" — I  felt  at  least  a 
hundred  years  his  senior — "my  dear  child,  I  only  hope  you  carry  iato 
your  work,  as  I  do  into  mine,  the  love  of  God." 

I  don't  remember  when  I  had  so  difficult  a  question  to  answer.        I 
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must  have  answered  it  rig-htly,  however,  for  an  expression  of  unfreigned 
joy  and  relief  shone  upon  his  face— just  as  if  what  I  did  or  felt  mattered 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next!      Then  he  told  me  about  his  wife. 

"We  haven't  been  married  long.  She  is  very  young,  much  younger 
than  I" — I  looked  at  his  boyish  features  again — "but  she  is  Tery  settled. 
We've  only  been  married  five  months,  but  we  have  really  gotten  so  much 
into  each  other's  ways  that  I  can  tell  just  what  she  thinks  about  almost 
everything,  and  she  seems  to  interpret  my  every  thought.  A  very  peculiar 
little  incident  recurs  to  my  memory,  which  will  show  you  how  true  that 
is.  Last  Christmas,  I  thought  and  thought  what  would  be  the  most 
acceptable  gift  for  her,  and  one  night  it  just  seemed  to  come  to  me — I 
would  buy  a  little  chain  for  her  watch.  We  both  had  watches,  but  we 
were  wearing  them  on  ribbons.  I  hunted  all  over  Chattanooga,  and 
out  of  the  many  shown  to  me  I  selected  one  with  a  little  gold  heart 
attached  to  it,  I  suppose  because  it  seemed  so  appropriate.  On  Christmas 
morning  when  we  opened  our  little  presents  to  each  other,  there  were  two 
chains  just  alike,  and  two  little  hearts  just  alike,  onlj-  the  one  she  gave 
me  had  this  little  star  cut  on  it.  We  were  very  happy,  for  we  felt  that 
God  had  made  our  tasts  the  same  even  in  the  smallest  things — that  He  had 
made  us  truly  one." 

I  took  the  little  chain  in  my  hand,  and  then  passed  it  back.  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  to  say,  for  I  was  repeating  to  myself,  "Truly  one!" 

We  were  slowing  up  at  a  platform,  called  a  station,  on  which  stood 
the  inevitable  crowd  of  half  grown  negro  lads  with  brimless  hats  and 
broken  shoes.  Beyond  the  platform  stretched  a  dusty  road,  running  be- 
tween a  few  whitewashed  houses  towards  a  little  church  just  in  sight. 

"I  get  off  here,"  he  said,  with  a  proud  glance  of  possible  possession 
at  that  little  church  and  that  dusty  road.  He  held  out  his  hand,  I  placed 
mine  in  it.  He  uncovered  his  head,  and  the  soft,  deliberate  voice  mur- 
mured, "God  bless  you. " 

I  lost  sight  of  him,  still  standing  with  his  little  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  hat  in  the  other  smiling  his  farewell. 

Brandon  Douglas, 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Concluded. 

"Sam  Shipley,"  he  said,  "I  thought  you  a  friend  and  did  not  sup- 
pose you  would  try  to  take  advantag*^  of  this  unfortunate  position  in  which 
I  happen  ]ust  now  to  be  placed,  to  say  things  you  think  I  fear  to  lesent. 
Gorham  is  my  friend,  and  I  won't  hear  anj^  more  of  3-our  maligning  lies 
about  him.  He  is  no  worse  than  I  am,  and  you  seem  to  fit  very  well  the 
roll  of  sneak  and  hero  you  are  plaj'ing  just  at  present.  I  will  be  even 
with  you  though  for  your  trick  of  j^esterday,  never  doubt  it.  I  had  been 
drinking  yesterday,  but  I  did  nothing  to  warrant  the  extreme  measures 
you  took  and  you  shall  pay  dearly,  as  I  have  told  3'ou,  for  what  j'ou  did. 
I  said  that  girl  did  not  look  up  when  I  presented  my  friend  Gorham,  but 
she  did  after  I  called  her  name  the  second  time,  she  got  up,  and  assuming 
a  dramatic  air,  started  at  Gorham  as  though  he  had  been  a  hideous  mon- 
ster. I  merely  mentioned  her  to  him  as  a  part  of  the  establishment  and 
he  said  he  would  like  to  see  her;  was  that  a  matter  about  which  to  make 
all  this  noise?  I  was,  and  am  still,  in  charge  of  that  office,  and  you 
have  acted  like  a  stor}'  paper  hero  from  first  to  last;  the  girl  is  a  schemer 
and  it  may  that  you  know  more  about  her  than  you  are  generally  given 
credit    for    knowing.  I    tell   you    I    won't    stand   your  overseeing  for  a 

moment.      I'm  answerable  to  no  one  except  Radcliffe  for  what  I  do." 

They  had  walked  on  while  Markland  was  speaking  and  were  now 
drawing  very  near  their  destination.  Shipley  again  stopped  and  a  dark, 
hard  look  came  into  his  face  as  he  answered  the  scathing  utterances  of  his 
companion. 

"From  this  hour  Markland  our  ways  lie  very  far  apart;  the  words 
you  have  spoken  might  once  have  made  me  forget  the  respect  I 
owe  to  myself  and  my  friends,  but  not  now.       I   can  pass  you  and   your 
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malignant  falsehoods  by  with  the  contempt  and  scorn  they  merit.  Of 
Miss  Overton  I  know  nothing,  save  that  she  is  stenographer  at  Radcliffe's 
and  that  I  am  bound  to  respect  the  reserve  she  wishes  to  have  respected 
without  presuming  upon  any  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  her  conduct. 
Until  you  have  unsaid  the  words  you  have  this  day  spoken  to  me,  words 
which  you  know  even  now  to  be  false,  I  say  until  you  have  recalled  them 
we  are  as  strangers." 

Markland's  better  self,  ever  struggling  within  him  for  the  mastery, 
now  gained  some  sway,  he  knew  full  well  that  Shipley  was  not  one  of  those 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  associating,  he  liked  the  bookkeeper  really 
and  perhaps  had  never  really  intended  bringing  matters  to  this  point. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  throwing  off  his  dogged  persistant  manner, 
said,  with  something  of  his  old  frankness  which  had  won  for  him  the 
bookkeeper's  friendship  from  the  first:  "I'm  wrong  Sam,  I'm  all  wrong, 
forgive  what  I've  said  to  you,  it  wasn't  true,  and  I  knew  it  wasn't  when 
I  said  it,  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  yesterday,  even  Gorham  said  so  last 
night  and  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  do,  I  can't  face  that  pale,  silent 
woman  today  Shipley,  I  can't  do  it.  Don't  you  throw  me  over  Shipley, 
I'm  going  to  the  dogs,  pell  mell,  and  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better  if  it 
were  not  for — her — my  poor  sister — I  don't  see  what's  to  become  of  me," 
and  the  sunken,  bloodshot  eyes  were  moist  and  his  hand  trembled  violently 
as  he  extended  it  to  the  greatly  astonished  bookkeeper. 

''Call  a  halt  right  now,  then,  Markland,"  he  replied,  taking  the 
proffered  hand,  "Cut  loose  at  once  and  be  a  man,  go  right  in  now  and 
apologize  as  you  ought  to  do  to  her  against  whom  you  have  offended  and 
let  us  drop  the  thing." 

"You  think  she'll  be  reasonable,  that  is,  T  mean,  you  don't  think 
she'll  make  a  scene  or  anything  of  that  sort  do  you?"  asked  Markland, 
"I'll  try  it  at  any  rate." 

Without  even  stopping  at  his  desk  Markland  walked  rapidly  into  the 
stenographer's  room;  so  suddenly  did  he  enter  that  he  discovered  her 
leaning  her  head  wearily  uoon  her  hands,  her  elbows  resting  on  her  desk. 
She  glanced  up  hastily,  then  took  up  her  pencil  in  the  usual  way.  Her 
face  was  neither  flushed  with  anger,  as  Markland  had  feared  it  might  be, 
nor  was  there  any  visible  evidence  that  the  happenings  of  the  preceding 
day  had  made  any  impression  upon  her.  Markland  instead  of  taking 
his  seat,  as  was  his  wont,  remained  standing,  and  said  with  the  unmis" 
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takable  seriousness  that  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  him  for  a  time: — 

"Before  you  proceed  with  any  work,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you; 
I  want  to  ask  your  pardon  for  what  happened  yesterday  it  was  most  ex- 
ecrable, I  had  no  right  to  come  here  in  the  condition  I  did,  nor  had  I  any 
right  to  introduce  a  stranger  into  your  room  here  without  your  consent, 
especially  in  view  of  what  I  so  well  know  of  your  general  wishes  in  such 
matters.  It  was  in  every  respect  reprehensible  and  I  deeply  regret  it, 
asking  that  you  will  endeavor  to  forgive  it  and  accept  my  assurance  that 
such  a  thing  shall  not  again  occur." 

The  stenographer  glanced  up  quickly  as  Markland  said  these  last 
words  and  was  about  to  reply  when  he  continued  rapidly,  as  though 
anxious  to  do  all  he  had  resolved  upon  while  he  had  strength  to  do  so — 

"On  another  occasion  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  insinuate  that  you 
had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  which  I  had  no  right  to  accuse  you,  and  of 
which  I  know  you  were  entirely  innocent,  I  was  sure  that  you  had  not 
placed  that  lost  letter  where  Mr.  RadclifFe  would  be  sure  to  find  it  even 
while  I  was  accusing  you.  I  was  too  obstinate  either  to  permit  you  to 
find  the  letter  as  you  would  have  done,  or  to  look  for  it  myself.  For  this, 
also,  I  ask  forgiveness.  Something  within  me  that  I  cannot  understand 
seems  to  drive,  to  force  me  against  my  will,  and  I  feel  that  some  day  I 
shall  do  or  say  that  for  which  no  atonement  can  be  made." 

''I  can  and  do  freely  forgive  you  Mr.  Markland,"  she  answered,  a 
sweet  smile  lighting  up  her  beautiful  face,  "surely  I  am  not  so  far  removed 
from  that  constant  need  of  merciful  judgement  of  me  that  I  dare,  even  if 
I  wished  to  do  so,  withhold  my  forgiveness  when  it  is  asked.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  it  hurt  me  to  feel  that  you  thought  I  had  been  guilty  of  that 
covert  act  in  connection  with  that  letter;  and  yesterday  I  was  almost 
frantic  with  fright  and  humiliation,  but  I  freely  forgive  it  all,  it  is  past 
and  I  wish  all  those  things  that  cost  us  sighs  of  regret  might  be  put 
away  as  thoroughly  as  I  shall  put  this  thing  out  of  mjj^  mind."  A 
shadow  now  dimmed  the  sunny  smile  as  she  uttered  these  last  words  and 
her  eyes  bent  downward  in  the  papers  on  her  table:  "One  word  more," 
she  continued,  "It  is  best  that  I  adhere  to  the  course  I  have  laid  out  for 
myself,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  do  so,  I  only  ask  you  not  to  render  the 
task  harder  than  it  now  is.  Until  very  recently  you  seemed  fully  to 
appreciate  this  fact,  try  hereafter  to  remember  it  please." 

Markland  thanked  her  warmly  and  promised  faithfully  to  pay  every 
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possible  consideration  to  her  request,  and  this  promise  at  least  he  faith* 
fully  kept. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Shipley  came  to  gfive  his  letters  and  readily 
discovered  that  something  unusually  pleasant  had  happened  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  surmising  what  that  something  was.  A«  he  was  leaving  the 
room  he  was  much  astonished  at  her  making  the  following  inquiry — 

**Mr.  Shipley  do  you  think  it — that  is — do  you  think  what  happened 
yesterday  will  come  to  Mr.  Radcliffe's  knowledge?" 

"Why  that  is  more  than  I  can  say,"  he  answered^  "There  are  those 
here  who  might  feel  called  upon  to  bring  the  thing  to  his  notice.  I  shall 
certainly  not  do  it  and  so  far  as  you  may  be  concerned  none  of  the  clerks 
know  anything,  they  simply  think  that  Markland  and  I  had  words  and 
that  I  took  very  high  handed  measures^  this  I  think  is  the  general  view." 

"They  were  going  out  when  you  came  in  and  perhaps  if  I  had  re- 
mained quiet  there  would  have  been  no  scene  at  all.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
have  done  so  but  I  feared  you  might  think  they  were  here  with  my 
consent. ' ' 

She  said  this  with  much  embarrassment  and  the'color  mounted  to  her 
very  temples  ;  Shipley  fully  appreciated  her  position  and  replied  in  his 
reassuring  way  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  drawing  any  such  con- 
clusion even  if  no  verbal  protest  had  been  uttered  by  her.  Alice  seemed 
very  grateful  to  the  big  bookkeeper  even  though  she  made  no  reply  to  his 
assurances  ;  that  soft,  half-sad,  and  ever  beautiful  expression  came  over 
her  paleface  which  spoke  very  meaningly  to  a  man  of  heart  and  refine- 
ment. Then  and  there  the  man  of  figures  resolved  that  from  this  time  this 
poor  girl  so  apparently  cold  and  taciturn,  should  have  even  more  than 
ever  his  sympathy  and  consideration  which  would  show  in  his  daily  inter- 
course with  her  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  well  understood  by  her. 
He  knew  nothing  of  her  life  and,  since  she  so  clearly  prefered  to  have 
nothing  concerning  her  life  known^  why^  so  Shipley  thought  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  seek  to  learn  anything. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  Alice  Overton  wore  a  less  tired  look  as  she 
sat  by  the  open  window  in  the  same  room  in  which  we  saw  a  little  life  go 
out  on  Christmas  day;  she  sat  looking  out  into  the  street  evidently  watch 
ing  for  some  one  and  it  would  have  been  readily  seen  that  she  felt  her 
watch  an  unusually  long  one.  At  last  the  watcher  was  rewarded  for, 
with  a  glad  smile  upon  her  lovely  serene  face,    she  hastened    from  the 
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window  to  open  the  door  that  she  might  welcome  the  dear  old  uncle  who 
had  so  long  shared  all  her  hardships  with  her. 

"You  are  late,"  she  said  as  she  kissed  the  old  man  and  drew  him  to 
the  big  chair  that  [stood  ever  ready  to  recieve  him,  "and  tired  to  I  am 
very  sure  ;  I  do  wish  you  would  give  up  the  work  you  are  doing  it  is  too 
hard  for  you  now  and,  as  you  know  dearest,  we  are  not  really  in  need  of 
the  money  now." 

The  old  man  passed  his  rough  hand  gently  over  her  yellow  tresses 
and  answered  smiling,  "as  to  bein  a  bit  late  why  mebbie  I  am  fer  I  aint 
a  gittin  any  younger  that's  plain  but,  to  tell  the  truth  I  stopped  on  the 
way  to  git  a  little  somethin  I  thought  might  'sprise  you  a  bit  and  bring 
a  little  appertite  to  you. "  As  he  spoke  the  old  man  produced  from 
beneath  his  coat  a  large  paper  sack  containing  some  large  fine  fruit ; 
"them's  the  best  they  hed, "  he  said  as  he  handed  the  sack,  "I  says  to 
em  I  want  the  best  as  comes  sich  as  is  fer  sick  folk  end  they  give  em,  done 
it  square  end  right  end  I  waut  to  see  you  eat  em  all  end  I  don't  want  you 
to  sit  like  as  you  do  other  nights  it  aint  right  dearie,  it  aint  right." 

Alice  took  the  fruit  thanking  the  old  man  for  it  and  at  the  same  time 
remonstrating  with  him  because  he  had  spent  more  than  a  whole  day's 
earnings  upon  her  for  a  luxury  she  could  do  without;  he  laughed  as  they 
seated  themselves  at  the  little  table  and  replied  to  her  remonstrances  with 
characteristic  clearness  "ef  we  aint  needin  the  money  I've  a  right  to  git 
rid  of  it  in  the  best  way  as  I  know  of  end  there's  no  way  so  good  es  to 
spend  it  fer  my  dearie." 

They  talked  freely  together  as  they  ate  their  evening  meal  and  the 
old  man  told  Alice  that  so  far  from  his  having  any  intention  of  ceasing 
to  work  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  she  ought  to  remain  at  home  herself 
and  that  his  income,  small  as  it  might  be,  was  sufficient  for  their 
necessities. 

With  the  old  man  Alice  became  a  child  again  ;  when  hurt  and 
crushed  by  some  new  sight  as  on  the  preceding  day,  she  would  sob  out  her 
sorrow  on  that  manly  breast  and  he  would  soothe  her  as  he  used  to  do 
when  she  really  was  a  child  nestling  in  his  arms.  In  her  hours  of  great 
need,  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  trial  it  was  this  old  man  alone  who 
sustained  her;  when  others  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  her  it  was  this 
old  man  w^o  was  tender  and  loving  as  a  gentle  woman  and  the  same 
hand  was  still  ready  to  soothe  and  support  her  in  the  same  old  gentle 
way. 
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Long  and  happily  they  talked  together  after  the  table  had  been 
cleared  and  Alice  related  all  the  happenings  of  this  erentful  day  ;  and 
when  the  old  man  said  goodnight  there  was  a  sweetness  of  expression  on 
his  face  that  gladdened  the  heart   of  his  young  companion. 

Seated  alone  in  her  room  that  night  there  came  to  Alice  a  retrospec- 
tive riew  of  that  life  in  which  the  dear  old  man  had  so  often  figured  ;  he 
had  asked  her  to  sing  to  him  one  of  the  old  sea-songs  he  had  taught  her 
while  she  was  yet  a  little  girl  and  as  she  sat  there  thinking  of  the  old 
song  the  story  of  her  life  seemed  to  tell  itself  all  orer  again  to  her.  She 
could  picture  to  herself  the  days  when  she  was  the  blithe  little  maid  of 
the  little  village  of  her  nativity  and  she  remembered  that  in  summer  she 
was  ever  first  in  all  the  games  that  children  play  and  in  winter,  muffled 
against  the  biting  cold^  how  the  village  lads  were  ever  ready  to  let  her 
ride  because  she  was  never  afraid  as  other  girls  were  and  did  not  scold  if 
the  sleigh  was  overturned.  Then  there  came  other  thoughts  ;  the  death 
of  a  loving  mother  when  she  was  yet  a  little  girl,  the  wedding  of  her  father 
to  another  woman  whom  even  gentle  Alice  could  not  learn  to  love.  Then 
the  unhappy  home  and  her  going  away  to  Boston  where  she  had  acquired 
the  art  by  which  she  now  earned  her  daily  bread.  After  this  she  thought 
of  her  return  to  the  village  school  where  she  had  herself  been  taught  ;  then 
another  scene  ;  a  lover  came  and  won  her  heart  and  she  was  very  happy 
as  his  promised  bride.  The  days  were  all  glad  days  then  for  her  and  she 
was  Tery  proud  of  the  man  she  had  so  trusted  ;  then  there  came  the  awful 
thought  of  what  had  followed  ;  her  fatal  error,  his  false  desertion  of  her 
and  the  awful  difference  that  came  into  her  life.  The  father's  relentless 
anger  that  drove  her  from  his  house,  the  scorn  of  all  the  old  friends  and 
the  stern  forbidding  faces  into  which  she  had  to  look  in  every  home  she 
used  to  enter  freely  knowing  that  a  glad  welcome  was   not  her's. 

In  these  dark  hours  there  was  but  one  who  stood  firm;  the  old  man 
had  gone  away  with  her,  had  aided  her  in  her  efforts  to  get  work  that 
the  little  one  might  get  proper  care,  and^  as  they  sat  often  in  their  little 
room  the  old  man  would  read  as  best  he  could,  from  such  scraps  of  news- 
paper as  they  could  obtain. 

It  was  midnight  ere  Alice  combed  those  lovely  tresses  and  prepared 
to  rest  and  as  she  lay  down  to  rest  she  did  not  fail  to  ask  a  blessing  for 
the  dear  old  man  she  so  dearly  loved. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Successful  Blind  People 


IN  1893  a  blind  man  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind,  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He 
soon  made  the  discovery  that  the  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children,  while  doing-  excellent  work  for  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  their  care  were  not  permitted  to  extend  their 
philanthropy  to  blind  people,  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  attempted  suicide  of  a  young-  blind  man,  dependent 
upon  a  widowed  mother,  broken  in  health,  for  support,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  after  being  stricken  blind  the  year  previous, 
he  had  applied  to,  and  been  denied  admittance  to  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  because  be  was  just  over  the  age  limit. 

Further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
other  young  blind  people  in  the  State,  in  like  situation.  An 
aggitation  was  at  once  begun,  to  form  an  Association  that  should 
suppliment  the  work  of  those  schools  for  blind  children,  by 
providing  instruction  and  employment  for  the  blind,  and  after 
much  patient  labor  an  institution  was  founded  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  from  which  the  agitation  was  kept  up  throughout  New 
England,  for  a  series  of  years. 

In  1902,  or  there  abouts,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  the  son 
of  a  blind  man,  born  in  this  country,  and  educated  in  the  Tenn- 
essee Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  afterwards  became  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Norwood, 
England,  came  to  this  Country  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 
work  already  begun  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Wash- 
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ing^ton,  D.  C,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  for  the  adult 
blind  in  Connecticut,  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Campbell 
a  few  days  since,  and  he  left  with  us  the  following  report  of 
the  results  of  his  endeavor  in  Massachusetts  : 

On  November  15,  1904,  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  formally  opened  an 
Experiment  Station. 

The  station  is  situated  at  343a  Broadway,  Corner  of  Inman 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Many  individuals  have  lost  their  sight  too  late  in  life  to  be 
admitted  to  the  existing  schools  for  the  blind ;  and  others  who 
may  have  had  educational  advantages  in  youth,  have  not  been 
fitted  to  earn  a  living.  For  such  as  these  the  Station  is  doing- 
an  invaluable  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  (1)  to  determine  what  indus- 
trial occupations  the  blind  can  profitably  engage  in,  other  than 
sewing  and  knitting,  chair  caning,  broom,  basket  and  mattress 
making;  (2)  to  establish  such  industries  on  a  business  basis  ; 
(3)  to  enable  blind  persons,  when  possible,  to  become,  (a)  wage 
earners  in  shops  or  factories  for  the  seeing,  (3)  selling  agents. 

Two  trades  are  being  tested,  artistic  hand  weaving  and  mop 
making.  Four  processes  in  factories  for  the  seeing  are  being 
tried,  and  the  workers — one  of  them  taken  from  a  Massachusetts 
poorhouse — now  have  steady  remunerative  employment. 

During  the  mouth  of  November,  1905,  the  combined  wages 
of  the  ten  blind  workers  at  the  Experiment  Station  will  amount 
to  over  $200.  The  monthly  wage  per  worker  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

We  need  seven  thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  the  Experiment 
Station  for  the  coming  year  and  to  provide  room  lor  the  natural 
increase  of  the  work.  We  also  took  forward  to  establishing  an 
apprenticeship  fund.  We  hope  that  you  will  look  over  the 
following  pages,  become  interested,  and  help  us  to  make  those 
independent  who  long  to  work,  but  cannot,  owing  to  lack  of 
training  and  opportunity. 

Portieres,  window  hangings,  sofa  and  floor  coverings, 
pillows,  scarfs,  centre  pieces,  doilies,  etc.,  are  made,  and  an 
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expert  designer  supervises  the  work.  Rug-s  are  sold  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  at  the  store  of  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Our  expectation  is  to  produce  the  best  article  of  the  kind  on  the 
market. 

We  ask  you  to  buy  the  g-oods  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  not 
because  they  are  made  by  the  blind. 

For  further  particulars  write  ©r  telephone  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Children's    Department  ^ 


GRANDPA'S    HISTORY   OF    THE   WORLD. 


ERE  we  are  once  more  b03'^s  and  it  certainly  does 
Grandpa's  old  heart  good  to  see  the  eagerness  in 
your  young  faces,  to  hear  more  about  the  people  who 
lived  in  this  world  many,  many  years  ago. 

You  remember  the  last  time  we  were  together,  Grandpa 
told  you  about  Abraham  and  his  descendents,  whom  we  all  know 
now  a  days  as  Israelites  or  Jews,  whose  capital,  in  the  time  of 
their  national  glory,  was  Jeruselam,  in  the  land  which  is  now 
called  Palestine. 

Well  Palestine  is  a  little  strip  of  country  which  only 
occupies  a  very  small  part  of  a  great  continent  called  Asia,  and 
in  your  school  books  you  learn  that  the  greater  part  of  Russia, 
the  whole  of  China,  India  and  Persia,  and  lots  of  little  kingdoms 
and  principalities  are  to  be  found  in  this  great  continent  of  Asia. 
In  fact  the  people  who  know  all  about  it  say  that  more  than  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  live  in  Asia. 

We  have  seen  how  one  great  and  good  man  whose  name 
was  Abraham,  was  the  founder  of  a  people,  entrusted  by  God 
with  a  mission  of  establishing  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in 
the  world.  But  there  were  many  people  in  the  continent  of 
Asia,  who  perhaps  never  heard  of  Abraham,  and  the  only 
knowledge  they  had  of  God,  was  the  manifestation  of  his  power 
in  the  lightening,  the  sun,  moon  and  the  stars,  the  wind  and  the 
earthquake.  They  didn't  even  know  that  God  was  over  all,  for 
they  had  not  found  Him  and  heard  His  voice  as  had  Abraham, 
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but  they  were  awed  and  moved  to  fear  by  the  power  shown  by 
the  lig-htening-,  the  wind  and  the  earthquake,  and  they  learned 
how  necessary  to  their  very  existance  was  the  lig-ht  and  warmth 
of  the  sun  and  they  appealed  to  them  as  thoug-h  each  and  every 
one  was  a  gfod,  to  help  them  in  their  wars  with  their  neig-hbors, 
or  besoug-ht  them  to  shower  upon  them  benefits,  and  multiply 
their  possessions  of  food,  cattle,  health  and  other  worldly  g-oods. 

It  seems  quite  foolish  and  very  funny  to  us  to  try  to  coax 
the  wind,  the  lightening-,  or  the  sun,  by  g^iving-  them  something 
nice  of  which  to  smell.  For  example,  by  squeezing-  the  juice 
out  of  the  soma,  or  moon-plant,  and  fermenting-  it,  an  intoxicat- 
ing- liquor  was  made,  which,  when  sprinkled  on  the  sacred  Kusa 
g-rass,  was  supposed  to  have  an  exhilarating-  effect  upon  a  God 
who  would,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  more  likely  tog-rant  their 
petitions. 

But  their  prayers  and  petitions,  althoug-h  takings  the  foims 
of  hymns  of  g-reat  beauty,  bore  no  evidence  that  they  soug-ht 
after  spiritual  knowledg-e  and  experience  that  would  lift  them 
up  and  make  them  better  men.  This  leads  me  to  the  man  I 
promised  to  tell  you  about,  Gautama  Buddha. 

There  is  a  great  city  in  India  called  Benares  which  mig-ht 
properly  be  called  the  Jeruselam  or  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus. 
A  few  days  journey  north  of  this  city  in  full  view  of  the  Hima- 
layas, in  the  Fifth  Century,  B.  C.,  dwelt  a  tribe  of  people  called 
the  Sakyas.  The  Rajah  or  g-overnor  of  the  tribe  became  the 
father  of  a  little  boy  who  was  destined  to  found  a  relig-ion  that 
should  spread  over  Asia  and  which  at  the  present  time,  nearly 
twenty  five  hundred  years  later,  has  upwards  of  four  hundred 
million  believers.  The  name  of  this  religion  is  Buddhism  after 
*'The  Buddha,"  meaning- "the  wise.'' 

The  boyhood  days  of  this  little  prince  were  much  the  same 
as  those  of  most  young-  princes  of  his  day.  He  was  married  to 
his  cousin  who  was  the  daug-hter  of  a  neighboring-  rajah,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen  years  old.  At  this  time  he  was  leading 
such  a  life  of  pleasure  and  frivolity  that  his  relations  formally 
complained  to  the  rajah  that  his  son  lived  entirely  for  pleasure 
without  learning-  anything-,  and  asked  what  they  should  do 
under  such  a  leader  if  war  arose. 
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From  this  we  perceive  that  their  ideal  prince  must  be  a 
young-  man,  who,  by  his  training-  and  habits  of  life,  must  fit 
himself  to  be  a  g-reat  warrior,  but  young  Gautama,  as  he  was 
called,  was  soon  to  begin  a  career  that  would  make  him  greater 
than  all  the  warriors  Asia  has  ever  produced. 

When  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old  Gautama  was  broug-ht 
face  to  face  with  death  and  his  mind  from  that  time  seemed 
wholly  possessed  with  thoug-hts  of  a  more  serious  nature.  The 
life  of  pleasure  he  bad  been  leading,  now  appeared  to  him  to  be 
time  worse  than  wasted  and  the  desire  to  become  wise  and  good 
took  possession  of  him. 

This  resolution  was  arrived  at  just  before  he  received 
news  that  his  wife  Yasodhara,  had  born  him  a  son.  Amid  the 
general  rejoicings  over  this  event  by  his  relations  and  friends, 
the  heart  of  Gautama  was  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  and  he  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "  This  is  a  new  and  strong  tie  I  shall  have  to 
break,"  for  his  idea  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  not  only  called 
for  the  renouncement  of  the  frivilous  pleasures  of  life,  but  of 
the  exercise  of  such  self  denial  that  it  caused  him  to  give  up 
home  and  friends  and  all  the  alurements  of  the  luxurious  life  of 
a  prince,  and  become  a  poor  homeless,  wandering  ascetic. 

"  What  is  an  ascetic  Grandpa?" 

"  I  thought  my  little  boy  would  want  an  explanation  of  that 
word.  There  are  men  in  the  world  who  have  done  many 
strange  things,  like  going  away  from  all  their  friends  and  liv- 
ing alone  in  some  deserted  place  to  escape  the  temptations  of  the 
world  in  order  that  their  thoughts  may  be  continually  on  holy 
or  spiritual  things*  Such  a  man  is  called  an  ascetic.  There 
are  others,  who,  believing  that  punishment  in  this  life  should 
be  meted  out  to  all  sinners,  set  about  punishing  themselves  by 
going  without  food  and  depriving  themselves  of  all  earthly 
pleasures  and  even  comfort. 

Gautama's  parting  with  his  wife  and  child  is  thus  described, 
*' He  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  princess 
was  sleeping,  surrounded  by  flowers,  with  one  hand  on  the  head 
of  her  child.  He  had  hoped  to  take  the  babe  in  his  arms  for 
the  last  time  before  he  went,  but  now  he  stood  for  a  few 
moments  irresolute  on  the  threshold  looking  at  them.      At  last 
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the  fear  of  awakening"  his  princess  Yasodhara  prevailed  ;  he 
tore  himself  away,  promising-  himself  to  return  to  them  as  soon 
as  his  mind  had  become  clear  and  he  had  become  a  Buddha,  he 
would  return  to  them  not  only  as  husband  and  father,  but  as 
teacher  and  savior." 

It  would  seem  that  young-  Gautama  was  destined  to  experi- 
ence a  visitation  of  the  tempter  much  in  the  same  way  as  our 
Savior  was  tempted  in  the  wildernsss,  for  the  account  continues 
as  follows  ;  "Mara,  the  g-reat  tempter,  appears  in  the  sky  and 
urg^es  Gautama  to  stop,  promising-  him,  in  seven  days,  a  uni- 
versal king-dom  over  the  four  great  continents  if  he  will  but 
g-ive  up  his  enterprise.  When  his  words  fail  to  have  any  effect, 
the  tempter  consoles  himself  by  the  confident  hope  that  he  will 
soon  overcome  his  enemy,  saying-,  "Soouer  or  later,  some  evil, 
malicious  or  angry  thought  must  arise  in  his  mind  ;  in  that 
moment  I  shall  be  his  master,"  and  from  that  hour,  adds  the 
Burmese  chronicle,  "a  shadow  always  followed  the  Blessed  One> 
striving  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  his  way  toward  the  Buddha- 
hood." 

The  triumph  of  Buddha  over  all  his  temptations,  the  puri- 
fication of  his  soul  by  fasting  and  self-sacrifice  results  in  his 
being  acknowledged,  not  as  a  Buddha,  but  as  the  Buddha,  for 
he  has  no  equal  in  the  belief  of  his  adherents. 

When  the  Buddha  had  become  satisfied  that  he  had  had 
the  way  to  salvation  pointed  out  to  him  he  came  back  to  the 
sacred  city  of  Benares  and  began  to  preach,  and  for  forty  years 
he  continued  to  expound  his  doctrines  and  now  visitors  to  the 
far  East,  when  they  return,  tell  of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful 
temples  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Buddha. 

We,  living  in  the  full  light  of  Christian  teaching  wonder 
much  that  God  did  not  reveal  himself  to  this  seeker  after  good- 
ness and  knowledge,  but  all  agree  that  his  world  was  the  better 
for  his  life  and  example,  for  he  taught  men  to  subdue  their 
passions  and  conquer  the  evil  within  them. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Short  Stops. 


A  couple  were  wedded  in  Hertz- 
feld,  Switzerland,  after  a  courtship 
of  forty-five  years  and  the  exchange 
of  3,000  love  letters;  while,  down  in 
Texas,  a  jilted  swain  has  sued  his 
once  fair  lady  for  $30,000,  charging 
|5,000  to  courtship  expenses — at  $7 
a  day  for  his  time. 


Near  a  small  tov?c  in  Minnesota, 
lightning  struck  an  electric  auto 
whose  batteries  had  run  out.  The 
stroke  recharged  the  batteries  and 
the  occupants  of  tfcc  machine  ran  it 
home. 


A  bolt  struck  the  home  of  Kellar 
Creagen,  at  R'.i.£'f?oJs!,  Md.,  running 
around  his  ytraw  hat  to  above  his 
left  ear,  then  down  the  side  of  his 
neck  tvj  the  body,  tearing  the  shirt 
collar,  then  down  his  right  leg,  tear- 
ing the  shoe  in  half  and  splitting  the 
great  toe.  His  skin  was  scorched, 
but  his  hair  was  not  even  singed. 

The  chatelaine  of  the  Castle  of 
Benatonnaire,  France,  was  sitting  in 
a  chair  when  struck  by  a  bolt.  She 
was  herself  uninjured,  but  on  the 
back  of  her  dress  was  found  a  per- 
fect picture  of  the  chair,  to  its  mi- 
nutest detail. 


At  the  very  hour  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  his  god-daughter,  in  the 
Alexis  Palace,  declares  he  opened  the 
door  of  her  room,  covered  with 
bleeding  wounds,  and  exclaimed: 
"Look,  young  princess!" 


Ember  Mason,  who  lives  near  In- 
dependence City,  Mo.,  has  built  his 
own  coffin  from  a  tree  he  planted 
when  he  first  came  to  Jackson  coun- 
ty, seventy-two  years  ago;  while  an 
Irish  merchant  was  buried  in  the 
spring,  his  requiem  being  sung  from 
a  phonograph  record  he  himself  had 
made  just  before  death. 

St.  Louis  attorneys  found  in  Feb- 
ruary a  missing"  heiress  to  an  estate 
through  the  continuous  cries  of  a 
pet  parrot  of  the  deceased.  "I  want 
to  see  my  Baltimore  baby"  was  the 
clue  which  led  to  success  in  the  city 
named. 


A  brown  African  goose  in  North 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  amazed  its  owner 
by  producing  an  egg  measuring 
eleven  and  seven-eighths  inches  in 
circumference,  while  a  hen  at  Clever- 
ton,  England,  was  so  extravagant  as 
to  include  three  yolks  in  one  shell. 


It  was  fortunate  for  Mamie  Gaul- 
son,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  that  she 
had  chicken  for  dinner  on  January 
21,  for  in  the  gizzard  of  the  fowl  she 
found  a  necklace  she  had  lost  two 
years  ago. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Seymour,  of  Great  Har- 
rington, Mass.,  has  a  hen  which  lays 
eggs  each  bearing  the  initial  M  (or 
W)  on  the  shell.  Every  time  this 
fowl  lays  an  egg  she  pecks  on  the 
kitchen  window  till  her  mistress 
gathers  in  the  acquisition. 


Sent  to  bed  in  punishment  for  a 
little  naughtiness,  which,  it  trans- 
pired later  he  did  not  commit,  Harry 
Ambler,  a  fourteen-year-old  London 
boy,  hung  himself. 
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"I  might  as  well  be  dead  as  alive. 
I've  nothing  to  live  for."  As  a  tramp 
on  the  road  near  Lehigh,  England, 
said  this  he  was  truck  by  lightning, 
dying  instantly. 


A  Topeka  girl,  Mabel  Huston, 
saved  her  father's  v/heat  crop  from 
a  threatening  rain  by  giving  hugs 
and  kisses  as  prizes  to  the  laborers 
who  shocked  the  most  grain. 


Kansas  has  prohibited  the  print- 
ing of  menu  cards  in  any  language 
save  English. 


The  worst  hail  storm  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  visited  the  Eastern 
counties  late  in  July.  The  stones, 
flat  in  shape,  were  many  of  them 
twelve  inches  across.  Hogs  were 
killed,  and  horses  and  cows  blinded 
by  the  missiles,  stampeded  into  the 
wire  fencing  and  were  badly  cut  up. 


At  Stoke-on-Trent,  England,  in 
September,  a  Mr.  Latham  assisted 
In  caring  for  a  boy  killed  by  a  dray. 
The  face  was  bruised  beyond  recog- 
nizing, but  a  more  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  body  showed  the 
rescuer  he  had  been  working  over 
his  own  son. 


James  Barnes,  aged  eighty-five, 
completed  in  September  the  walk 
from  New  York  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
while  in  that  same  month  E.  B.  Bar- 
rett, seventy-nine,  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
climbed  Pike's  Peak,  making  the 
round  trip  in  twenty-six  hours. 


The  roster  of  the  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural College  boars  the  name  of 
William  Standifer.  who,  at  seventy, 
has  started  his  collegiate  education. 


Logan  Township.  Mich.,  has  pro- 
duced the  prize  bridegroom  in  George 
Sinton,  who,  at  ninety-eight  and 
with  six  grand-children,  has  just 
wedded  a  Miss  Maud  Love,  aged 
thirty-four. 


A  house  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  was 
set  on  fire  in  April  by  the  rays  of 
sunlight  focused  on  a  curtain  by  a 
goldfish  globe. 

A  Canadian  farmer,  hurling  a 
sledge  hammer  at  a  fleeing  fox  in 
June,  unearthed  a  valuable  silver 
and  nickel  mine. 


Sam  White,  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  be- 
came the  father  of  a  boy  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Of  his  nine  other 
sons  one  was  born  on  February  29, 
two  on  April  Fool's  Day,  one  on 
Inauguration  Day,  one  on  "ground- 
hog's day"  (February  2),  and  one  on 
Thanksgiving. 
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Mine  of  ^ciinbokA}  XOood. 


A  Rich  Vein  Found  by  a  Maine  Farmer  in 
a  Salt  Meadow  Bog. 

Bangor,  Me.,  Nov.  18.— The  collecting  of 
rainbow  wood  is  a  comparatively  new 
Industry  In  Maine. 

Though  the  dwellers  along  the  seaboard 
have  known  for  years  that  driftwood 
picked  up  from  the  salt  water  gave  out 
Iridescent  tints  when  burned  in  open 
grates,  they  attached  no  value  to  the  col- 
orings of  the  flames  until  the  rich  summer 
visitors  came  down  East  and  changed 
the  picking  of  driftwood  from  an  occupa- 
tion akin  to  idleness  into  a  profitable 
calling. 

For  five  years  the  whole  coast  line  of 
Penobscot  Bay  has  been  scoured  in  quest 
of  wood,  and  when  the  supply  grew  scarce 
and  the  prices  arvanced  from  $10  to  $25  a 
cord,  a  Boston  chemist  grew  rich  by  in- 
venting a  powder  which  when  burned 
with  dry  wood  yielded  colors  nearly 
as  bright  as  the  genuine  wood  from  the 
Bea. 

This  fall  Emery  Bowden,  a  farmer,  who 


sold  considerable  driftwood  in  former 
years,  went  to  the  salt  meadows  at  th« 
foot  of  his  field  and  began  to  dig  a  supply 
of  muck.  When  he  had  excavated  a  hole 
about  10  feet  deep  he  came  to  a  floorinjf 
of  great  pine  trees,  which  had  been  im- 
bedded in   the  peat  for  ages. 

The  limbs  had  rotted  away  and  the  bark 
and  sapwood  had  gone,  but  the  dry  heart 
of  the  trees  was  as  sound  as  In  life.  Kind- 
ling a  fire  about  a  log  of  this  wood  Bow- 
den found  that  it  gave  out  very  brilliant 
hues  of  indigo  and  green. 

No  sooner  had  he  made  this  discovery 
than  he  stopped  digging  muck  and  went 
to  mining  rainbow  wood.  He  loaded  a 
schooner  with  cut  wood  ajid  sent  it  to  his 
Boston  patrons,  who  paid  him  $22  a  cord 
for  the  cargo  and  asked  for  more. 

Since  then  Bowden  has  hired  all  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  and  is  dig- 
ging out  the  trunks  in  his  buried  forest 
and  selling  them  at  fancy  figures.  The 
deposit  of  pine  trees  lies  between  the 
clay  subsoil  and  the  overgrowth  of  peat 
and  is  fully  six  feet  in  depth. 
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Women  Take  to  Corn  Husking. 


Webraska  Servants  Move  to  the  Fields  to 
Earn  $2  More  a  Day. 

■pedal  Correspondenjc©  of  The  Washington  Post. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nov.  15. — Nebraska's  big 
corn  crop  has  created  a  demand  for  husk- 
»rs  that  is  almost  unprecedented.  Time 
was  in  this  State  that  a  farmer  could  de- 
pend upon  his  daughters  in  the  work  of 
yanking  the  corn  loose  from  its  moorings, 
but  since  the  girls  have  got  money  and 
an  education  they  take  to  school  teaching 
and  clerking,  and  the  farmer  is  having  to 
hustle  to  get  help. 

One  feature  of  the  corn-husking  busi- 
ness this  year  is  the  number  of  women 
whom  the  good  prices  offered  have  drawn 
from  the  city.  The  usual  compensation 
for  this  labor  is  3  cents  a  bushel,  but  the 
Bcarcity  of   help   has   led   the   buskers   to 

demand  4  to  7  cents  and  get  it.  Lincoln 
and  Omaha  are  the  homes  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Russians  and  Bohemians.  From 
these  classes  are  recruited  most  of  the  do- 
mestics employed,  and  these  are  very  apt 


to  prefer  tlie  outdoor  life  whenever  It  Is 
accompanied  by  a  good  wage. 

The  average  work  of  a  man  is  about 
seventy  bushels  a  day,  and  these  sturdy 
young  women  can  do  as  much  work  in 
ten  hours  as  a  man.  The  $2  a  day  or 
more  looks  good  to  them,  and  they  have 
no  hesitancy  about  quitting  good  jobs  in 
the  city,  where  the  pay  is  but  $4  to  $6  a 
week,  and  going  out  to  the  country  to 
make  $2  a  day  and  their  board  free.  They 
ai-e  well  aware  that  after  they  have  don© 
their  stunt  in  the  cornfields  and  collected 
their  wages  they  can  come  back  to  town 
and  get  a  place  in  a  kitchen  without  the 
least   trouble. 

In  NemaVia  County  three  girls  from  Au- 
burn donned  overalls  and  went  out  into 
the  country  for  an  outing  in  the  corn- 
fields. They  stipulated  with  the  farmer, 
who  was  their  brother-in-law,  that  he 
should  employ  no  male  help  in  the  work, 
and  they  have  just  finished  up  his  120- 
acre  field.  The  brother-in-law  drove  the 
wagon  and  they  kept  up  with  him  on  the 
down  row  without  any  assistance. 
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By  the  Famous   Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their   Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


Off  for  Ceylon.  How  many  times  we  have  longed  to  visit  this  island 
and  that  country  of  wonders,  India. 

It  was  a  distinct  disappointment  that  we  were  not  able  to  land  at 
Bombay  and  Ceylon  on  our  way  from  Gibraltar,  but  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  made  Japan,  for  the  time  being,  the 
most    mteresting    spot    on    the    globe. 

It  was  like  an  invitation  to  witness  what  we  could  of  a  battle  between 
David  and  Goliath,  and  while  the  world  looked  on  from  afar,  it  was  our 
good  fortune  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  this  land  which  now  stands 
revealed  a  model  to  the  world  in  all  that  pertains  to  military  excellence, 
patriotic  fervor  and  high  standards  not  even  suspected  by  Western  natives! 

But  now  on  our  return  our  desire  to  see  something  of  the  land  of 
which  we  obtained  our  first  impressions,  when  as  children  we  joined  in 
the  h3rmn — 

"Wliat    though    the    spicy    breezes 
Blow    soft   o'er   Ceylon's    isle." 
A   lascar   crew   mans   our  steamer,   and  picturesque   indeed  is  their  ap- 
yeafance.     Their   costumes    consist   of   white    cotton   petticoats    and   pants i 
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tlieir  feet  were  l.are.  a  red  shawl  was  worn  around  the  waist  for  a  belt,  a 
brimless  straw  cap  with  a  red  scarf  wound  around  it  covered  the  head. 
They  were  fine  looking  fellows  with  a  rich  dai1v  brown  complexion,  short 
straight  black  hair,  whiskers  fine  and  silky,  lustrous  and  intensely  black. 
They  have  mild,  good  faces  and  are  patterns  of  obedience,  and  capable 
seamen,  except  when  exposed  to  danger,  when  they  have  been  known  to 
become  panic-stricken.  They  are  from  Bombay  and  the  coast  thereabouts. 
Our  ship,  which  is  called  the  Oceana,  is  stately  and  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed. We  are  called  to  our  meals  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  much  more 
pleasant  to  hear  than  the  noisy  gong. 

We  make  friends  with  three  big  cats— very  friendly  loafers;  they  wan-     , 
dcf  all  over  the  ship.     One  of  these  cats  goes  ashore  in  port,  in   England, 
Australia     and    India,    to    see    how   his    various    families    are   getting   along, 
and  is  seen  no  more  until  the  ship  is  ready  to  sail.     No  one  knows  how  he 
finds  out  the  sailing  date,  but  no  doubt  he  comes  down  to  the  dock  every 
day  and  takes  a  look,  and  when  he  sees  baggage  and  passengers  flocking 
in   recognizes  that  it  is  time  to  get  aboard.     This  is  what  the  sailors  believe. 
After  leaving  Australia   our   steamer   took  a   straight   line  to  the  north- 
west    and   in  due   time   reached   Colombo,   the  capital   of   Ceylon,   which   lies 
on   the   western    sid'e   of   the   island    near   a   rocky   headland.     The   city  has 
about   a    hundred    and   fifteen   thousand   inhabitants.     It   has    passed   succes- 
sively  into   the   hands   of   the   Dutch,    Portuguese    and    English.     It   became 
an  integral  part  of  the   British  empire  in   1796. 

The  island  itself  does  not  disappoint  our  expectations;  it  is  beautunl 
^^most  sumptuously  tropical,  as  to  character  and  opulence  of  foliage. 

Colombo  is  Oriental  and  fascinating.  We  reach  our  hotel,  which  is 
called  Hotel  Bristol.  The  servant  assigned  to  us  is  an.  alert,  gentle,  smil- 
ing winning  young  brown  creature,  with  beautiful  shining  black  hair 
combed  back  like  a  woman's,  and  knotted  at  the  back  of  his  head-tor- 
toise-shell comb  in  it,  which  is  a  sign  that  he  is  Singhalese.  He  wears  a 
jacket,  from   under   which  flows  a  beltless  white  cotton  gown,  that  reaches 

from  neck  to  heel.  ,  „i  1     ^u^ 

After    getting    settled    in    our    quarters    ^ye    take    a    drive    through    the 
town  and  out  to  the  Galle  Face  by  the   seashore.     What  a  dream  it  is  c 
tropical    splendors    of   bloom    and    blossom    and    Oriental    conflagrations    o 
costume.     The    walking    groups    of    men,    women,    boys,    girls,    babies-wi  h 
color,   color   ever>-where,   and   all   harmonious,   all    in   perfect  taste,    rivahng 
the  very  flowers   for  beauty. 

The  stuffs  were  silk-thin,  soft,  delicate,  clinging;  and,  as  a  ml  eaU^ 
piece  a  solid  colof;  a  splendid  green,  a  splendid  blue,  a  splendid  yellow  a 
splendid  yellow,  a  splendid  purple,  a  splendid  ruby,  deep  and  rich  with 
£d  ring  fire  -they  swept  contintiously  by  in  throngs,  glowing,  flashmg, 
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burning,    radiant.     And    the    grace    of    those    costumes!     Sometimes    a    wo- 
man's  whole   dress   was   but   a   scarf   wound   about   her  person. 

We  are  passing  a  mission  school,  out  of  which  troop  two  and  two, 
sixteen  mission  children,  dressed  just  as  you  would  see  English  or  Ameri- 
can children,  and  what  a  contrast-  Even  our  own  clothing  seemed  out  of 
place  and  ugly.  We  nevef  realized  till  now  how  hypocritical  we  are.  wear- 
ing plain  black  as  though  we  preferred  it  to  the  brilliant  color  we  see  all 
about  us.  and  we  do  not  blame  the  girl  who  prefers  the  bright  uniform 
of  the  smartly  dressed  soldier  to  her  gentleman  friend  in  plain  clothes. 

In  natural  scenery  Ceylon  can  vie  with  any  part  of  the  world;  and  as 
It  rises  from  the  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  a  tfopical  veg- 
etation it  seems  to  the  voyager  like  some  enchanted  island  of  eastern 
story.  Its  hills,  "draped  with  forest  of  perennial  green,"  tower  grandly 
from  height  to  height  till  they  are  lost  in  clouds  and  mist.  Near  at  hand 
a  sea  of  sapphire  blue  dashes  against  the  battlemented  rocks  that  occur 
at  isolated  points,  and  the  yellow  strands  are  shaded  by  groves  of  noble 
palms.  In  shape  Ceylon  resembles  a  pear,  but  its  inhabitants  more  poeti- 
cally compare  it  to  one  of  their  elongated  pearls.  Undulating  plains  cover 
about  four  parts  of  the  island  and  the  fifth  is  occupied  by  the  mountain 
zone  of  the  central  south  which  rises  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south"  is 
two  hundred'  ?nd  seventy-one  and  a  half  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  miles.  The  Singhalese  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  populotion.  We  have  described  the  dress  of  the  Singhalesr 
s(ervant  which  has  remained  the  same,  varied  only  by  color  and  texture 
of  fabric,  from  the  higher  classes.  It  has  remained  the  same  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  Their  features  are  delicate,  their  limbs  slight 
and  their  whole  manner  effeminate.  Just  the  kind  of  people  we  might 
imagine  would  inhabit  dreamland.  Here,  too,  are  found  the  spices  and 
fragrant  wood;  the  coffee-berry  and  the  most  rare  specimens  of  tea.  In 
fact  everything  that  contributes  to  the  luxurious  side  of  life,  it  being  as 
it  were,   nature's   bon-bon   box   for  the   world. 

Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  and  there  are  many  temples.  Away 
off  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle  and  in  the  remotenesses  of  the  mountains 
are  the  ruined  cities,  mysterious  relics  of  the  pomps  of  a  forgotten  time 
and  a  fanished  race.  We  could  have  lingered  here  for  aays  and!  weeks, 
but  there  were  other  wonders  in  the  wonderland  to  be  seen, 

Bombay!  A  bewitching  place,  a  bewildering  place,  an  enchanting  placw 
—the  Arabian  Nights  come  again!  It  is  a  vast  city;  contains  about  a  mil- 
lion inhabitants.  Natives  they  are,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  white  peo- 
ple—not  enougli  to  have  the  slightest  modifying  effect  upon  the  massed 
dark  complexion  of  the   public.     It   is   winter  here,  yet  the  weather   is  the 
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divine  weather  of  June,  and  the  foliage  is  the  fresh  and  heavenly  foliage 
of  June.  There  is  a  rank  of  noble  great  shade  trees  across  the  way  from 
the  hotel,  and  under  them  sit  groups  of  picturesque  natives  of  both  sexes ; 
and  the  juggler  in  his  turban  is  there  with  his  snakes  and  his  magic;  and 
all  dsy  long  the  cabs  and  the  multitudinous  varieties  of  costumes  flock  by. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  one  could  ever  get  tired  of  watching  this  moving 
show,    this    shining   ond   shifting   spectacle. 

In  the  great  bazar  the  pack  and  jam  of  natives  was  mar- 
velous, the  sea  of  rich-colored  turban.s  and  draperies  an  inspiring  sight, 
and  the  quaint  and  showj'  Indian  architecture  was  just  the  right  setting 
for  it.  Toward  sunset  another  show  ;  this  is  the  drive  around  the  sea- 
shore to  Mababar  Point,  where  Lord  Sandhurst,  the  Governor  of  the  Bom- 
■  bay  Presidency  lives.  Parsee  palaces  all  along  the  first  part  of  the  drive ; 
and  past  them  all  the  world  is  driving  ;  the  private  carriages  of  wealthy 
Englishmen  and  natives  of  rank  are  manned  by  a  driver  and  three  foot- 
men in  stunning  oriental  liveries — two  of  these  turbaned  statues  standing 
up  behind^  as  fine  as  monuments.  Sometimes  even  the  public  carriages 
have  this  superbundant  crew, slightly  modified — one  to  drive^  one  to  sit  by 
and  see  it  done,  and  one  to  stand  yp  behind  and  yell — yell  when  there  is 
anybody  in  the  way,  and  for  practice  when  there  isn't.  It  all  helps  to 
keep  up  the  livliness  and  augment  the  general  sense  of  swiftness  and 
energy  and  confusion  and  pow-wow. 

In  the  region  of  Scandal  Point — felicitous  name — where  there  are 
handj'  rocks  to  sit  on  and  a  noble  view  of  the  .sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  passing  and  repassing  whirl  and  tumult  of  gay  carriages, 
are  great  groups  of  comfortably-ofi  Parsee  women — perfect  flower-beds  of 
brilliant  color,  a  facinating  spectacle.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramping  along 
the  road,  in  singles,  couples,  groups,  and  gangs,  you  have  the  working- 
man  and  the  workingvvoman — but  not  clothed  like  ours.  Usually  the  man 
is  a  nobly-built  great  athlete,  with  not  a  rag  on  but  his  loin-handkerchief; 
his  color  a  deep  darU-  brown,  his  skin  satin,  his  rounded  muscles  knob- 
bing it  as  if  it  had  e^^gs  under  it.  TTsually  the  wonuui  is  a  slender  and 
shapely  creature,  as  erect  as  a  lightning-rod,  and  she  has  but  one  thing 
on — a  bright-colored  piece  of  wtuff  which  is  wound  about  her  head  and  her 
body  down  nearly  half-way  to  her  knees,  and  which  clings  to  her  like  her 
own  skin.  Hei  legs  and  feet  are  bare^  and  so  are  hc-r  anns^  except  for 
her  f.inciful  bunches  of  loose  silver  rings  on  her  ankles  and  on  her  arms. 
She  has  jewelry  bunched  on  the  side  of  her  nose  also,  and  showy  cluster- 
rings  on  her  toes.       As  a  rule,  she  has  a  large  shin}'  water-jar  of  grace- 
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iul  shape  on  her  head,  and  one  of  her  naked  arms  curves  up  and  the  hand 
holds  it  there.  She  is  so  straight,  so  erect,  and  she  steps  with  such  style, 
and  such  easy  grace  and  dignity  ;  and  hsr  curved  arm  and  her  brazen  jar 
are  such  a  help  to  the  picture — indeed,  our  workingwomen  cannot  begin 
with  her  as  a  road  decoration. 

It  is  all  color,  bewitching  color,  enchanting  color — everywhere — all 
around — all  the  way  around  the  curving  great  opaline  bay  clear  to  Govern- 
ment House^  where  the  turbaned  big  native  chuprassies  stand  grouped 
in  state  at  the  door  in  their  robes  of  fiery  red,  and  do  most  properly  and 
stunningly  finish  up  the  splendid  show  and  make  it  theatrically  complete. 

This  is  indeed  India  ;  the  land  of  dreams  and  romance,  of  fabulous 
wealth  and  fabulous  poverty,  of  splendor  and  rags,  of  palaces  and  hotels, 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  of  genii  and  giants  and  Aladdin  lamps,  of 
tigers  and  elephants,  the  cobra  and  the  jungle,  the  country  of  a  hundred 
nations  and  a  hundred  tongues,  of  a  thousnnd  religions  and  two  million 
gods,  cradle  of  the  human  race,  birthplace  of  human  speech,  mother  of 
history,  grandmother  of  legend,  great-grandmother  of  tradition,  whose 
yesterdays  bear  date  with  the  mouldering  antiquities  of  the  rest  of  the 
nations — the  one  sole  country  under  the  sun  that  is  endowed  with  an  im- 
perishable interest  for  alien  prince  and  alien  peasant,  for  lettered  and 
ignorant,  wise  and  fool,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  the  one  land  that 
a// men  desire  to  see.  and  having  seen  once,  by  even  a  glimpse,  would  not 
give  that  glimpse  for  all  the  shows  of  all  the  rest  of  the  globe  combined. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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To  One  in  Do^rkness 


Ks- 


With  folded  hands  he  sat  and  fast  closed  eyes. 

The  Father,  ever  loving-  and  all  wise, 
Had  shut  out  all  the  light. 

Had  deemed  it  best  that  he  in  darkness  dwell; 
And  so  the  deepening-  shadows  round  him  fell, 

And  closed  him  in  with  nig-ht. 

With  folded  hands  he  sat,  and  fast  closed  eyes 

That  could  not  see  the  brightness  of  the  skies. 
And  yet  the  way  could  trace. 

He  saw  what  we,  earth  stained,  could  not  behold. 
The  new  Jerusalem,  the  streets  of  gold. 
His  Father  face  to  face. 

Bkssie  Emmett, 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I, 
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Ifetn^s  of  Itrtere^i. 


Wants    to    Come    to    Congress    as    Nick 
Longworth,    that's   All. 

New  York  Dispatch  in  Cincinnati  Enr;uirer. 

Former  Mayor  Julius  Fleischmann  re- 
turned to  New  York  Tuesday  from  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  marriage  of  his  friend.  Congressman 
Nicholas  Longworth,  to  Miss  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Fleischmann  was  accomnanied  to  the 
Capital  by  Mrs.  Fleischmann  who  return- 
ed to  Cincinnati  from  Washington.  What 
appears  to  have  impressed  him  most  was 
that  tlie  wedding  was  just  a  plain,  old 
democratic  kind  of  an  affair.  As  he  puts 
it  himself: 

"It  just  made  you  feel  good  that  you 
axe  an  American  to  see  it  all— so  free  was 
it  from  red  tape  and  all  that  kind  of 
royalty  business.  Certainly  there  were 
restrictions.  The  big  crowd  rendered 
that  necessary.  But  for  all  that  it  was 
the  old-fashioned  goods,  the  kind  one 
likes." 

Aside  from  all  that,  Mr.  Fleischmann, 
who  is  in  position  to  speak  by  authority, 
sets  at  rest  a  few  things  regarding  the 
political  future  of  the  son-in-law  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  There  has  been  talk 
that  Congressman  Longworth  has  his 
eye  on  a  foreign  mission.  Mr.  Ijongworth 
has  no  such  desire.  In  the  undertaking 
to  properly  house  America's  representa- 
tives in  other  climes,  Mr.  Fleischmann 
to-day  said  Congressman  Longwortli 
has  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  see 
that  this  country  takes  a  few  steps  for- 
ward and  occupies  the  position  it  should 
with    other  nations. 

In  a  nutshell  Mr.  Longworth's  only  am- 
bition is  to  I'.e  returned  to  Congress. 

He  wants  to  go  Lack  there,  too,  as  Nick 
Longworth. 
Not  as  President  Roosevelt's  son-in-law. 
Just    plain,    every    day,    seven    days    a 
week,  Nick  Longworth.^ 
That's   all. 


And  his  friend,  Julius  Fleischmann, 
through  the  Enquirer,  announces  his 
candidacy  for  renomination. 

"No  foreign  mission  for  Nick,"  said  Mr. 
Fleischmann  to-day.  "Congress  is  good 
enough." 

"But  there  has  been  some  talk,"  it  was 
said  to  Mr.  Fleischmann,  "of  pressing 
Mr.  Longworth  into  the  race  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  governor  of 
Ohio?" 

"LongT^-orth  appreciates  the  friendly 
motives  prompting  such  suggestions,"  said 
Mr.  Fleischmann  in  his  quiet  way.  "But 
I  know  that  his  ambitions  are  not  in  that 
direction— at  least  not  just  nxow.  They 
are  along  legi.slative  lines.  In  fact,  I  can 
Bay,  and  that  in  the  most  authoritative 
wa-y,  that  Longworth  intends  standing  for 
a  renomination  as  Representative  from 
the  First  district." 

"What  about  the  talk  concerning  him 
and  a  mission  abroad?"   was  asked. 

"That  has  been  caused  by  'his  American- 
ism, which  caused  him  to  introduce  the 
measure  looking  toward  fit  habitations  for 
repre.senta fives  of  the  United  States,  in 
whatever  countiMes  they  may  be.  There 
was  no  selfish  motive  in  that.  He  just 
wants  to  go  back  to  Congress.  That's 
all." 

"Will  he  have  any  trouble  in  Cincinnati 
in  securing  a  renomiJTation  for  Congress, 
do  you  think?"   was  a=ked 

"I  should  say  not."  said  Mr.  Fleisch- 
mann, emphatically.  "Not  only  do  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  renominated  and  re-elect- 
ed, but  I  believe  the  renomination  and 
the  re-election  will  come  to  him  as  Nich- 
olas Longworth  rather  than  as  to  the 
Pre.<;ident's  son-in-law.  This  is  the  way 
Nick  will  want  it  to  come,  and  it  is  the 
way  lie  will  get  it— just  plain  Nick  Long- 
worth.    You  understand?" 

"He  is  a  very  happy  man,  of  course?" 

"He  is  probably  ais  ihappy  a  man  as  I 
ever  saw,"  said  the  ex-mayor.    "And  there 
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5s  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be.  Not 
only  thait,  but  all  the  attentions  that  have 
been  showered  upon  him  have  not  made 
him  the  least  lofty.  He  is  the  same  old 
Nick.  The  most  democratic  affair  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed  were  the  ceremonies 
attending  upon  the  marriag-e.  Just  stop  to 
think.  The  daughter  of  the  President  of 
this  great  country,  and  a  popular  Ameri- 
can as  Roosevelt  is,  and  as  popul-ir  a  man 
as  Nick  is.  East  and  "West,  North  and 
South,  yet  everything  was  as  stripped  of 
formality  as  is  any  good  old-fashioned 
American  wedding.     There  is  no  room  for 


anything  but  straightout  and  thorougfc 
democracy  in  ithe  Roosevelt  household, 
and  Nick  is  just  as  plainly  and  just  a0 
strenuously  American  as  is  the  family  of 
which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
becoming  a  member." 

Mr.  Fleischmann  was  at  his  desk  in  th« 
big  offices  of  the  Fleischmann  company 
early  this  morning.  He  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  looking  after  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  Fleischmann  plant  at 
Fishkill,  where  fire  caused  considerable 
damage  a   few  days  ago. 


FIELDS  FOR  TRADE. 


Canned  Goods  Sell  in  Belgium,  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishers in  Norway. 

Some  interesting  facts  relative  to  ex- 
tension of  the  export  trade  are  presented 
In  the  consular  and  trade  report  of  Feb- 
urary  'Hi. 

Consul  McNally,  of  Liege,  Belgium, 
tells  of  the  satisfaction  created  by  canned 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States. 
■"The  industry  is  in  an  imperfect  con- 
dition," he  continues,  "and  the  market  is 
yet  open  for  the  introduction  of  American 
canned  products,  which  enjoy  a  reputa- 
tion of  merit  throughout  Belgium." 

Reports  from  Consul  Fleming,  of  Edin- 
burg,  and  Consul-General  Bordcwich,  of 
Christiania,   represent  that  both   Scotland 


and  Norway  are  fair  fields  for  the  intro- 
duction  of   the   American   safe. 

The  insuftlciency  of  fire  protection  in 
many  of  the  citi<'s  and  towns  of  France 
has  been  comnii'nled  upon  by  Consul 
Brunot,  as  offering  an  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  American  fire  extinguishers. 
"With  the  exception  of  large  towns," 
says  Consul  Brunot,  "the  precautions 
against  tire  are  remarkably  inadequate. 
I  have  in  mind  many  towns,  from  500  to 
3,000  population,  which  have  no  water 
supply,  other  than  oi'dinary  wells,  oper- 
ated generally  by  bucket  draws,  instead 
of  pumps,  and  no  fire  apparatus,  except 
occasionally  a  hand  force  pump  such  as 
used   by  contractors. 

"The  French  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
clieruical  fire  extinguishers  as  well  as 
hard  grenades,  theiefore  a  new  extingui- 
sher must  have  the  merit  of  beinff 
superior  to  diose  witli  which  they  ar« 
acquainted." 
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^he  "Besi  tOay, 


From  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 

^VTien  life  has  gone  hard  and  you're  weary 

and   scarred, 
And  ithe  world's   spinning-  crooked  with 

you, 
And  the  landscape  and  sky  are  all  twisted 

awry, 
And  there  isn't  a  thing  you  can  do 
To  help  your  affairs,  and  aU  the  world's 
cares 
Have  seemed  to  your  shoulders  to  drift. 
Just   hunt  out   some  duck  who   has   had 
harder  luck 
And  chuckle  and  give  him  a  lift. 

If  you've  loved  a  girl  then  don't  be  a  churl 

Because  you've  been  given  a  bump; 
If  she's  thrown  you  down  don't  grumble 
and  frown, 
And  don't  be  a  double-dyed  chump; 
Be    sandy,    don't    squeal,    but    bring    For- 
tune to  heel, 
Spread  your  sails  to   the  air   and  don't 
drift; 
Hunt    some    other    man    who    is    down    to 
hard  pan 


And  chuckle  and  give  him  a  lift. 

Don't  die  of  the  blues  if  money  you  los«. 
Don't    blow    out    your    brains    if   you're 
broke ; 
But  tear  off  a  grin  and  laush  and  sail  im. 

And  treat  the  affair  as  a  joke. 
What's   money   but   dross?     So   laugh   at 
your  loss, 
And  clouds  of  disaster  will  rift; 
Find    some   one   Who's   down,   whom   Fat* 
has  done  brown, 
And  chuckle  and  give  hini  a  lift. 

If  Death  with  his  sc>-the  has   nxade  your 
soul    writhe. 
And  a  voice  that  was  sweet  in  your  eara 
Has  ceased  and  is  still,  then  weep  if  you 
will, 
But  look  up  to  God  through  your  tears 
And  He  will  respond,  and.   'way  over  be- 
yond 
Life's  stonn -harried  sea  and  its  drift. 
The   loved  one   will   wait  for   you  at  tiia 
gate 
All  ariiMing  to  give  you  a  lift. 
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BIG  TKABE  INCREASE. 


Business    with    Scandinavian    Countries 
Gains  200  Per  Cent,  in  Decade. 

In  the  past  decade  trade  between  tlie 
United  States  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries increased  200  per  cent.;  the  total 
foreign  trade  increased  only  70  per  cent. 
The  exportations  to  Sweden,  Denmarl<, 
and  Norway  amounted  to  ?S,000,000,  and 
our  purcliases  from  these  countries 
amounted   to  $3,0(Xt,000. 

The  increased  Scandinavian  population 
of  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  tliis 
improvement  in  commerce.  The  census 
of  1900  shows  in  the  United  States  1,062.000 
pensons    born    in    Sweden,    Denmark,    and 


Norway. 

The  principal  imports  from  Sweden  are 
iron  and  steel.  Swedish  iron  has  a  high 
reputation  for  certain  qualities  valuaDle 
in  mantifactnre.  Exports  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Sweden  were  chiefly  anmanu- 
factured  cotton,  refined  mineral  lils,  iion, 
and  steel  manufactures. 

Imports  from  Norway  were  mostly  wood 
pulp,  hides  and  skins,  anchovies,  and  sar- 
dines, herring  and  mackerel.  The  princi- 
pal items  exported  to  Norway  were  bread- 
stufiTs,  oleomargarine,  iron  and  steel  man- 
iifactures,  refined  mineral  Oi^,  and  provi- 
sions. 

Imports  from  Denmark  were  mostly 
hides  and  skins,  underground  flints, 
hou-sehold  and  personal  effects,  and  seeds. 
Our  exports  to  Denmark  have  slightly 
decreased,  the  losses  having  been  confined 
to  breadstuffs,  raw  cotton,  and  provi- 
sions. 


HIDDEN  SECHETS  OF  LIFE. 


Prof.  Kirk  Says  Shortness  of  Span  May 
Be  Due  to  Ignorance. 

Before  the  Washington  Secular  Ueagus, 
which  met  yesterday  in  Pythian  Temple, 
Prof.  Hyland  C.  Kirk  read  a  paper  on 
"Methods  Hitlierto  Proposed  for  Prolong- 
ing Life." 

He    traced     tiie    various    theories    held 


through  all  history,  beginning  with  the- 
association  of  age  with  youth  to  draw 
new  vigor,  leading  to  magnetic  healing, 
faith  healing,  cliarms,  elixirs,  transfu- 
sions of  blood,  to  modern  medicines  and 
to  dieting  and  hygiene— the  now-popular 
tlieoretical  methods. 

Prof.  Kirk  noted  that  the  centuries  of 
endeavor  had  in  no  way  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  wearing  out  of  the  hu- 
man body,  but  held  that  possibly  igno- 
rance of  its  needs  alone  were  responsible^ 
for  death. 
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IS^EW  YOEK'S  CREDIT  DECLINES. 

Municipal  Ov/cership     Fad     Blamed  for 
Slump  in  Bend  Values. 

From  the  New  York  Sun. 

comptroller  Metz  has  had  an  examina- 
ticn  made  of  the  ciiy's  bend  sales  in  re- 
cent years  to  ascertain  Just  how  the  city 
came  out  on  its  s^ale  last  Thursday  of  4 
per  cents,  for  which  the  average  price  was 
108  052  A  table  that  has  been  prepared  for 
the  last  ten  years  shows  that  in  1899  and 
1900  the  average  for  which  31-2  per  cents 
were  sold  was  higher  than  that  reaUzed 
for  the  4's  last  week.  This  is  the  table 
prepared  by  the  accountants  in  the  flnance 
department: 
Year.  High.  Low.        Average. 

lS9g 104.089  100.50  102.295 

lS97....".r.... 108-47  105-513  10«-«91 

ISgj 108.85  104.94  106.895 

lS9a".y.;'.".^ 112.246  lOC.lO  109-173 

1900  "".' 112.in  110.71.-5  111-415 

]t,Oi  110.51  108.15  106.88 

1<,02 lOT-52  103  106-26 

ycfQZ     '] 104.56  101.05  103.25 

^c)Oi[],.. 102.401  100.10  100.91S 

^"<,p.   ""    100.712  100.017  100.27 

The  city  is  prohibited  from  paying  more 
than  4  per  cent,  interest  on  its  bonds. 
People  interested  in  the  city's  finances  are 
wondering  how  low  future  4  per  cent 
bond  issues  will  go  should  the  municipal- 
ownership  agitation  continue 

The  experts  have  been  inquiring  as  to 
the  success  smaller  cities  of  the  country 
have  had  in  disposing  of  their  bonds  re- 
cently. 


This  investigation  has  shown  that  many 
of  these  smaller  cities  where  municipal 
ownership  has  not  become  a  fad  as  yet 
have  sold  their  securities  at  prices  higher 
than  New  York,  whose  credit  has  until  re- 
cently been  regarded  as  the  best  of  any 
municipality's.  The  city  of  Atlanta,  for 
instance,  within  the  last  two  years  has 
sold  bonds  at  prices  higher  than  those 
brought  last  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  thirty  cities  of  Kurope 
that  have  taken  up  municipal  ownership 
have  seen  their  bonds  depreciate.l  thirty 
to  forty  points  since  they  embarked  on 
such  a  policy.  Many  railroads  are  now 
getting  better  terms  for  their  securities 
than  is  the  city  of  New  York. 

As  a  result  of  the  steady  drop  in  the 
price  of  bonds  of  the  city,  the  values  of 
estates,  it  is  said,  have  been  con.'siderably 
alTected.  A  big  downtown  trust  com- 
pany, for  instance,  bought  8500,000  bonds  in 
1S09  at  112.  It  is  now  carrying  these  bonds 
on  its  books  at  a  fraction  over  98. 

The  experts  who  have  been  looking  into 

are  inclined  to  view  the  situation  serious- 

the  matter  and  getting  comparative  figures 

cipal-ownership    measure    to    be    adopted 

will  further  depreciate  the  price  of  bonds. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  for  the  benent  of 

thos-e  who  are  prone  to   regard   municipal 

ownership   as   a    cure-all    that    every   ten- 

deiuy   to   higher   borrowing  rates  for   the 

city  is  in  proportion  a  tendency  to  higher 

taxes,    and    to    higher    rents    because    of 

higher  taxes.    That  is  one  reason  why  the 

comptroller  has  not  shown  any  inclination 

to    favor   municipal    subways   so    long  as 

private  enterprise  can  be  relied  upon. 
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Wbat  tlie  Senator  Thinks  of  the  House 
Rate  Bill. 

Here  is  what  Senator  Tillman  said  in 
his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  February  12 
of  the  Hepburn  rate  bill,  which  he  is  now 
to  father   and  pass   through  the    Senate: 

"I  believe  there  are  too  many  words  in 
the  Hepburn  bill;  it  is  a  maze  of  words 
through  which  you  can  stumble,  and  ev- 
ery man  will  disagree  as  to  what  it 
means." 

'•I  want  a  provision  whicli  will  prevent 
any  monopoly  of  the  bituminous  coal 
lands  on  the  Atlantic  slope  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  its  allies,  and  you 
have  not  got  it  in   this   bill." 

'•I  want  more  light  before  I  agree  to 
vote  for  a  bill  that  may  contain  half  a 
dozen  snakes  in  it." 

"And,  certainly  we  had  better  pass  none 
at  all  rather  than  pass  something  thai 
will  fool  the  people." 

••They  may  find  next  year,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  gotten  through  with  it, 
that  this  maze  of  words— these  thousands 
•f  phrases  and  lines  all  doubled  and 
twisted  and  muddled  up— have  in  them  a 
loop  hole  through  which,  with  a  little 
stretching,  you  can  drive  not  only  an 
automobile,  but  a  whole  freight  train." 


"There  is  no  reason  why  young  women 
cf  application  and  fair  education  should 
tee  oiit  of  employment,"  recently  said  a 
man  connected  wi'th  the  telephone  com- 
pany, "for  we  cannot  obtain  sufficient 
heip. 

"We  need  brig'ht,  courteous  girls  to 
learn  to  becoane  operators  and  have  places 
iwr  .scores  of  tliem.  It  is  an  occup*tian 
"wbere  a  business  education  Isn't  so  essen- 
l^m  as  ffood  breeding,  a  good  disposition. 


ar.ii  a  willinj^nrss  to  iMrn.  Quickness 
and  courtesy  arc-  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant qualifications. 

"We  realize  that  a  good  operator 
means  more  to  a  business  man  than  good 
clerks  almost.  The  standard  is  constant- 
ly improving,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
more  o/t  the  top.  It's  not  hard  work  and 
the  remuneration  is  above  the  average." 


A  first  aid  to  the  injured  kit  in  small 
compass  is  nowadays  part  of  every  young 
woman's  outfiit  when  she  goes  traveling 
and  would  be  omitted  no  more  quickly 
than  her  hand  mirror  or  her  powder  puff. 
It  was  a  woman  that  rendered  the  idea 
popular  by  making  gifts  to  her  friends  of 
the  necessary  articles  compactly  put  'ap 
in  a  small  butcher's  linen  case. 

Now  the  cases  are  for  sale  and  the  wom- 
an is  deriving  quite  an  income  from  them. 
Made  of  linen,  ribbon  bound,  an  the  siiape 
of  an  envelope  about  6x14  inches,  the 
pocket  contains  a  pair  of  surgical  scis- 
sors, gauze  surgical  plaster,  bandages, 
safety  and  other  pins,  all  of  which  have 
been  sterilized. 


It  is  the  fashion  sometimes  to  question 
woman's  loyalty  to  those  of  her  own  sex ; 
but  Southern  women  in  New  York  show 
notable  devotion  to  the  widow  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

Mrs.  Davis  for  the  past  two  years  has 
lived  in  New  York.  Not  a  day  passes  Out 
some  of  the  Southern  women  in  the  city 
call  to  see  her  and  pay  tlieir  respects  to 
her.  Mrs.  Davis  lives  most  quietly,  driv- 
ing every  pleasant  day,  but  otherwise 
keeping   out   of    tlie   public   eye. 


Hero's  anoUier  gift  a  wonian  a'\n  give 
a  man.  It  is  a  small  leather  bag  of  suede 
or   glace    kid,    as   desired,    wmch   oontahis 
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IS 


three  coaA  hangers  folded  up. 

Open,  the  coat  hangers  are  of  the  usual 
size  and  strength,  but  compactly  packed 
into  the  case  they  occupy  no  more  than  a 
square  of  five  inches.  A  anan  could  witln- 
out"  difficulty  pack  the  bag  away  in  his 
suit  case  and  not  know  it  was  tliere,  but 
he  would  find  it  mighty  convenient  at  the 
journey's   end. 


Glo'i'e  etiquette  is  getting  mare  compli- 
cated. 

"The  etiquette  of  wearing  gloves  is  quite 
as  subtle  as  the  knowledge  of  the  pix)per 
use  of  silver  ait  a  formal  dinner,"  said  an 
expert  "For  insitance,  a  shopping  glove 
is  always  a  one-button  affair.  It  should 
always  be  worn  with  a  trotting  costume 
except  In  the  case  of  the  short  Eton 
sleeves,    wiien    there    is    the    elbow-length 


glove  for  the  purpose. 

"A  dress  glove  for  long  sleeves  has  al- 
ways two  buttons  and  for  evening  the 
long  mousquetaires  are  the  thing." 


On©  elderly  woman  in  town  earns  her 
living  by  .making  artificial  dogs.  The  dogs 
are  used  as  foot  rests  in  boudoirs  of  fash- 
ionable wamen.  Alwas^s  of  the  poodle 
vart-iety,  the  dogs  charm  so  thoroughly  by 
theiir  likeness  to  life  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fill  the  demand.  The  woman  who  makes 
them  is  an  Lnvalid  and  unable  to  get 
about  like  the  rest  of  her  friends.  She 
began  by  making  the  dogs  for  her  grand- 
children. 

Always  made  in  a  sitting  posture,  all 
four  legs  one  the  floor,  and  padded  good 
and  hard,  the  roomy  backs  of  the  dogs 
present  just  the  rest  needed  for  little 
feet. 


A  BUSY  SUBTREASURY. 


That  at  St.  Lo-,;is   One  of  the  Largest 

in  the  United  States. 

Prom  the  St.   Louis  Republic. 

Carrying  theni  with  apparently  as  little 
concern  as  a  messenger  boy  delivers  a 
telegram.  Chief  Clerk  Johnson,  of  the 
United  States  sulitreasury,  yesterday  en- 
tered the  great  \ault  in  the  Federal  build- 
ing with  250  $10,000  bills  in  his  hand.  They 
aggregated  $2,500,000,  which  is  enough  to 
feed  the  entire  population  of  St.  Louis 
•everal   days,    or,    if    turned    over    to   any 


private  individual,  it  would  put  him  in  a 
position  where  he  could  approach  John 
D.  Rockefeller  and  feel  assured  that  he 
would  not  be  arrested. 

Each  week  Mr.  Johnson  handles  enough 
money  to  buy  many  of  the  lai-gest  build- 
ings in  St.  Louis,  or,  if  he  owned  it,  to 
become  one  of  tlie  richest  men  in  the 
West.  He  not  only  handles  currency  by 
the  millions  of  dollars,  but  gold  and  silver 
lie  counts  and  distributes  to  all  parts  of 
the  South  by  the  ton. 

He  actually  counts  silver  and  gold  until 
his  hands  have  become  calloused.  Last 
yeai  silver  dollars,  halves,  dimes,  nickels, 
and  pennies  went  through  his  department 
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wbioli.  if  placed  in  one  great  heap,  would 
fill  ;i  small  cottage.  The  total  amount 
Tvas  §16,250,000.  It  would  weigli  960,000 
povuids,  or,  according'  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
v.oi;ld  till  a  room  forty-eight  feet  long, 
twenty-four  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet 
wide. 

This  silver  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
"i'exas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other 
Southern  and  Western  cities.  Each  year 
the  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis  pays  out  $17,- 
000,000  in  pensions  for  residents  of  the 
Southwestern  cities.  Eacli  quarter  of  a 
year  116,000  claims  are  sent  into  the  sub- 
trea.surj',  and  are  handled  in  only  a  few 
days.  According  to  an  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment, they  amount  in  money  to  more 
than  $4,000,000. 

In  silver  and  gold  St.  Louis  ranks  a.", 
one  of  the  largest  subtreasuiies  in  the 
L'nited  States.  Taking  all  of  its  business, 
it  ranks  fifth  in  the  list,  but  wiien  silver 
alone  is  considered,  it  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  subtreasury  at  New  York,  larger  than 
that  of  Chicago,  and  the  other  subtreas- 
urJes  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

It  sends  gold  to  all  Southern  cities  and 
silver  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Silver  is 
shipped  out  of  St.  Louis  by  the  ton.  It 
goes  to  all  banks  in  the  United  States, 
and  especially  to  those  in  Texas  and  ad- 
jacent States.  Gold  and  currency,  it  is 
said,  is  only  used  in  these  States  in  emer- 


gency. 

The  counting  department  of  the  sub- 
treasury  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  great  office.  Every  piece 
oi"  coin,  except  dollars,  is  counted  on 
counting  boards.  Several  clerks  gather 
aiound  the  board  and  heap  coins  on  It. 
When  the  little  crevices  all  over  the  table 
have  been  filled,  the  extra  coins  are 
brusrhed  from  the  board,  and  the  remain- 
ing pieces  are  dropped  into  Siicks  arranged 
ioi-  tlie  shipping  of  money. 

Each  counting  board  holds  $50  in  nickels, 
ar.d  can  be  filled  nearly  ten  times  as  rap- 
idly as  the  clerks  could  count  the  pieces 
separately,  and,  according  to  the  officials, 
a   mistake  never  occurs.' 

Dimes,  quarters,  halves,  and  even  pen- 
nies are  counted  on  tlie  boards,  and  al- 
though it  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
Southwest,  never  has  a  complaint  of  any 
k-nc*.  been  registered  at  St.  Louis. 

Thomas  J.  Akins,  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
treasury,  is  represented  in  the  counting 
loom  by  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Johnson.  Not 
a  sack  of  money  leaves  the  building  with- 
out his  first  learning  what  it  contains  and 
its  destination. 

About  300  sacks  are  shipped  out  of  St. 
Louis  daily,  usually  making  two  wagon 
icr.ds.  The  money  is  taken  from  the  sub- 
treasury  by  expressmen,  accompanied  by 
a    special    watchman,     who    guards    the 
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THE  SULTAN.OF  SULU. 


TRUE    STORY   OF   THE    "Miss  ROOSEVELT    INCIDENT" 


By  BURR  McINTOSH 


THE  Sultan  of  Sulu,  our  salaried  monarch  in  the  Philip- 
pines, required  little  adaptation  when  he  was  placed 
upon  the  musical-comedy  stag-e.  He  was,  and  he  is,  a 
comic-opera  king-  in  a  comic-opera  king-dom.  And  despite  all 
the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Ade's  pen,  His  Majesty  and  his  sitting 
are  just  as  funny  as  the  habits  and  surroundings  invented  for 
him  by  the  dramatist. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  serious  side  to  the  question,  a  possi 
bility  of  tragedy,  which  is  not  at  all  comic.  If  ever  he  lifts  his 
Hongkong  walking-stick  in  favor  of  a  Holy  War,  all  that  has 
happened  to  us  hitherto  in  the  Philippines  will  be  as  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  when  compared  with  what  will  come.  This  is 
why  His  Majesty  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  personage  to  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  present  time.  He  is  funny, 
he  is  weak,  he  is  semicivilized  and  semibarbaric,  but  he  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  Mohammed,  and  if  ever  he  unfurls  the 
green  flag  of  the  Prophet  a  multitude  of  the  fiercest  warriors 
in  the  Philippines  will  fight  as  the  Mohammedan  fights  when 
his  religion' is  at  stake. 

Thus  it  was  that  all  the  members  of  the  Taft  expedition 
looked  forward  to  the  meeting  with  His  Majesty  with  an  excep- 
tional degree  of  interest.     W  hen  we  cast  anchor  in  the  Harbor 
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of  Jolo  and  looked  shoreward  we  found  a  beautiful  comic-opera 
stag^e-sitting-,  a  sapphire  sea,  a  white  beach,  white  houses,  grace- 
ful palms  and  all  the  soft  sensuousness  of  the  land  of  the  after- 
noon. Jolo  (pronounced  "Ho-lo, "  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable)  is  the  name  of  the  main  island  of  the  Sulu  group  and 
of  the  town  which  the  Spaniards  built  on  its  north  side  as  their 
chief  out-post  among-  the  Sulu-  Moros.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
walled  town,  with  its  own  pier,  and  close  ag-ainst  it  nestles  the 
native  town  with  the  pier  of  the  Chinese  traders. 

As  it  was  already  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  near 
to  the  time  set  by  His  Majesty  for  the  royal  reception.  Secre- 
tary Taft  and  his  party  lost  no  time  in  reaching-  the  shore  and 
the  scene  of  the  celebration,  which  was  a  wide  stretch  of  level 
plain,  fring-ed  with  palm-trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Here  were  gathered  about  nine  thousand  fierce-looking-  Moros 
from  all  over  the  island  and  all  over  the  other  islands.  Some  of 
them  had  come  two  hundred  miles  merely  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  or  to  display  their  prowess  in  the  games.  They  were 
a  motley  throng,  bare-headed  or  wearing  fezzes,  bare-skinned 
adove  the  waist  or  wearing  open  shirts.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  their  costume  was  their  trousers,  which  were  striped  in 
colors  and  close-fitting,  like  tights,  with  a  flare  at  the  bottom 
and  a  row  of^buttons  such  as  the  English  costermonger  affects. 
Many  of  them  were  on|horses,  and  dots  of  brilliant  color  were 
everywhere.  Their  faces  were  dark,  quick-eyed,  and  on  the 
■whole'^  rather  stern  if  not  sinister.  Picturesque  as  they  were, 
they  lacked  interest,  however,  in  comparison  with  their  ruler. 

His  Majesty  awaited  Mr.  Taft  in  what  might  be  likened  to 
a  county-fair  grand  stand.  This,  erected  in  honor  of  the 
occasion,"was  of  unpainted  and  undraped  pine  boards,  about 
sixty  feet  long  and  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  fur- 
nished! with  eight  rows  of  chairs.  In  the  center  of  this  stand 
stood  the  Sultan,  surrounded  by  the  high  court  oflB.cials.  Pre- 
sentations were  duly  made  by  the  court  interpreter,  the  only 
native  in  the  whole  Sulu  group  who  speaks  English.  Verbal 
bouquets  were  handed  back  and  [forth  with  some  grace  and 
skill  by  this  glib  official ;  but  after  the  handshaking  and  the 
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cordial  smiles  the  "conversation  langfuished-  The  easy  flow  of 
diplomatic  chatter  becomes  difficult  when  there  is  nothing-  in 
particular  to  say  and  a  Ihree-handed  g-ame  in  which  to  say  it. 
The  entertainment,  a  fig-ht  between  two  carabao  bulls,  fierce 
sham  fig-hts  between  eminent  warriors  armed  with  lances  and 
shields,  war  dances  and  native  dances  by  g^irls,  relieved  a  some- 
what awkward  siiuation. 

The  chief  object  of  interest,  however,  was  the  Sultan.  He 
was  a  stout,  dark,  young--looking-  man  of  thirty-five,  five  feet 
seven  in  heig-ht,  who,  with  placid  eyes  behind  rather  larg-e  steel 
spectacles,  looked  something- like  a  Spaniard  and  something-  like 
a  Booker  T.  Washing-ton  graduate  who  has  become  a  doctor. 
His  dominant  note  appeared  to  be  g-ood  nature  and  a  tendency 
to  take  thing-s  easy.  He  wore  a  g-ray  frock-suit,  made  for  him 
by  an  English  tailor  in  Hongkong-,  a  black  fez,  white  shirt  and 
high  standing  colar.  The  absence  of  a  necktie  gave  him  a  care- 
less if  not  debonair  appearance,  but  his  trousers  were  creased 
to  their  limit. 

The  interpreter  was  rather  more  correct  in  his  attire,  in  a 
light  sack-suit,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  interpreter's 
right  wore  spectacles,  a  green-cloth  native  suit  covered  with 
gold  spangles  and  a  yellow-silk  turban.  The  Sultan's  brother, 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  sat  next  to  him  on  his  left,  and 
wore  the  Sulu  costume:  turban,  white  shirt  and  striped  green- 
and  white  trousers.  Altogether,  a  thousand  years  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  tailoring  were  represented  in  the  different  costumes  of 
the  royal  group. 

While  the  visitors  watched  the  games  with  interest,  some 
of  them  strolling  among  the  throng  of  fierce-eyed  natives  for  a 
closer  view,  I  made  overtures  to  His  Majesty  for  a  photograph 
of  him.  I  had  selected  a  good  position  in  good  light,  in  front  of 
the  stand,  but  was  promptly  informed  that  the  Sultan  could  not 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  common  people.  The  matter  being 
a  historical  portrait  of  great  importance  to  future  time.  His 
Majesty  was  much  interested  and  was  disposed  to  dash  past 
me  on  horseback  for  pictorial  purposes.  I  confirmed  the  excel- 
lent taste  of  this  suggestion,  but  asked   for  a  royal  group  as  a 
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preliminary.  This  was  granted,  and  they  were  taken  in  their 
seats.  After  the  ceremonies  His  Majesty  "dashed"  past  me. 
He  was  on  a  sorry-looking*  pony,  however,  with  an  awkward 
trot,  and  the  dash  lacked  dramatic  quality.  But  for  his 
umbrella-bearer,  who  trotted  along-side  holding-  a  huge  yellow 
umbrella  with  red  tassels  over  the  royal  head,  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  itinerant  Methodist 
preacher  amiably  making  his  way  through  the  unregenerate 
South.  His  betel-nut-bearer,  however,  trotting  close  behind, 
lent  the  true  Oriental  touch. 

Altogether,  throughout  the  whole  day,  His  Majesty  had 
nothing  to  say  and  manifested  a  tendency,  like  an  express 
parcel,  to  stay  where  he  was  put.  Some  of  the  women  on  a 
shopping  tour  during  the  afternoon  came  across  him  in  a  little 
shop  of  a  Chinese  trader  on  the  pier,  a  horrible  little  hovel. 
This  is  the  royal  retiring  room  during  state  visits  to  Jolo,  and 
he  was  lying  down  in  his  shirt-sleeves  refreshing  himself  with 
a  whiff  of  opium.  His  home  is  twelve  miles  from  the  town,  in 
the  mountains.  Here  he  lives  in  native  fashion  and  abandons 
the  crease  in  his  trousers  and  also  his  trousers. 

At  the  ball  given  that  evening,  however,  he  burst  forth  in 
unexpected  splendor.  He  wore  a  vermilion  frock-coat,  reach- 
ing to  his  knees,  with  immense  gold  epaulets  and  arabesques 
of  wide  gold  braid  wherever  a  line  of  it  could  be  run.  His  trous- 
ers were  snow-white  with  a  strip  of  gold  braid  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide.  This  impressive  creation  had  been  made  in  Paris 
especially  for  this  occasion.  The  Secretary  stuck  to  his  green 
and  gold  spangles,  and  the  interpreter  was,  theoretically,  in 
evening  dress  ;  so  the  charming  sartorial  variety  of  the  party 
was  still  preserved.  The  ball-room  was  the  second  floor  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  a  comfortable  and  fairly  spacious  wooden 
building  stretching  out  over  the  water.  It  was  tastefully  decor- 
ated and  the  moon  and  sea  outside,  visible  from  the  balcony  and 
through  the  open  window,  made  a  pretty  contrast.  It  was  at 
this  ball  that  an  incident  occurred  which  has  been  so  widely 
misreported  in  various  newspapers  that  the  actual  facts  ought 
to  be  told. 


Plate  LI. 
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A  personage  of  great  interest  to  all  the  Moros.  and  indeed 
to  the  foreign  multitudes  throughout  the  whole  tour,  was  Miss 
Roosevelt.  The  interest  in  her,  and  the  eyes  directed  at  her, 
undoubtedly  exceeded  the  attention  paid  to  Secretary  Taft. 
Two  newspaper  correspondents  from  Manila,  at  this  ball, 
thought  it  a  clever  feat  of  journalistic  enterprise  to  induce  the 
Sultan  to  offer  his  hand  and  throne  to  the  daughter  of  the 
President,  and  made  the  proposition  to  him.  They  were  met 
with  a  quiet  and  contemptuous  refusal ;  but  none  the  less  they 
spread  the  story  in  their  newspapers  that  such  a  proposal  had 
been  made,  and  thus  it  got  abroad.  It  never  had  any  founda- 
tion of  any  kind;  but  what  actually  did  occur  was  rather  inter- 
esting in  its  way. 

When  Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  ball  the 
Sultan  and  his  staff,  about  a  dozen  in  all,  were  grouped  on  one 
side  of  the  hall.  Intimation  was  shortly  given  that  he  desired 
to  pay  a  compliment  of  some  kind  to  Miss  Roosevelt.  The 
Sultan  took  the  center  of  the  floor,  followed  by  the  interpreter 
and  a  native  bearing  a  handsome  saddle  in  red  leather.  The 
Sulu  Moros  are  famous  workers  in  leather,  and  this  saddle  with 
its  trappings  was  elaborately  ornamented  and  the  finest  of  its 
kind.  Miss  Roosevelt  went  forward  and  was  greeted  by  His 
Majesty  with  an  elaborate  bow.  The  interpreter  then  said  ; 
"The  Sultan  has  the  hanor  to  present  you  with  this  saddle,  and 
the  Sultan  and  the  entire  Moro  people  hope  that  youjwill  remain 
with  us  always."  Miss  Roosevelt  accepted  the  saddle"with 
thanks.  She  could  not  well  accept  the  perpetual  hospitality 
offered  and  made  no  reference  to  it. 

This  would  have  ended  the  incident,  but  for  the  jealousy 
existing  between  the  Sultan  and  a  young  aud|wealthy|Moro  who 
burned  to  be  included  as  well  in  the  historical  picture.  He 
stepped  forward,  whispered  a  word  to  the  interpreter  and 
thrust  into  his  hand  a  small  parcel  in  white  paper.  The  inter- 
preter unwrapped  it  and  disclosed  three  handsome  pearls,  one 
large  and  the  other  two  of  medium  size.  These  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  young  Moro  to  Miss  Roosvelt,  wholafter  g-lanc" 
ing  toward  Secretary  Taft  smilingly  acceptedjthem. 
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His  Majesty  was  furious;  He  tug-g-ed  at  his  incipient  mus- 
tache, too  faint  to  appear  in  the  photograph,  and  otherwise 
manifested  his  displeasure.  Then  he  slipped  from  his  fing-er 
his  choicest  possession,  a  heavy  g^old  ring- set  with  an  enormous 
pearl,  and  offered  it  directly  to  Miss  Roosevelt.  Somewhat 
embarrassed,  but  ag-ain  instructed  to  accept,  she  took  the  ring-, 
bowed  her  thanks,  and  the  incident  was  closed.  It  was  merely 
a  declaration  of  courtesy  and  cordiality,  and  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  his  rival  His  Msjesty  would  have  been  as  g-ratified 
as  were  the  other  parties  concerned. 

This  rival,  who  is  a  Moro  Chief,  is  actually  much  more 
powerful  than  the  Sultan  in  all  temporal  affairs.  The  influence 
of  the  Sultan  in  the  Sulu  group  is,  politically  speaking-,  small 
He  could  not  stop  any  revolt  or  local  war  ;  but,  as  has  been 
said,  he  could  orig-inate  a  rising-  compared  to  which  any  local 
troubles  would  be  trifling-.  He  is  the  spiritual  head  of  a  million 
Mohammedans,  and  in  this  respect  his  sway  is  undisputed. 
This  is  why  we  are  paying-  him  thirteen  thousand  pesos 
($6,500)  a  year  to  be  good,  and  this  is  why  his  cordiality  was  of 
interest  and  importance. 

All  the  preceding  Sultans  of  Sulu,  his  ancestors,  have  been 
handled  by  the  Spanish  with  great  delicacy  and  consideration. 
They  understood  the  potential  danger.  The  Spaniards  first 
landed  on  Jolo  in  1603.  At  intervals  during  the  next  two 
centuries  and  a  half  they  had  many  bloody  battles  with  the 
Sulus,  but  never  succeeded  in  conquering  them  permanently 
and  never  obtained  a  permanent  foothold  on  Jolo  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  Sultan  of  Sulu  was  invited 
by  them  to  visit  Manila  i"  1753-54  and  was  received  with  the 
highest  honors,  being  toasted  and  made  much  of  bj^  Governor- 
General  and  Archbishop,  in  connection  with  his  professing  the 
Christian  faith  and  receiving  baptism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Once  back  in  Jolo,  however.  His  Majesty  promptly 
recanted  and  the  Spaniards  learned  that  he  had  been  shamming, 
his  visit  being  part  of  an  elaborate  plot  to  capture  Spanish  and 
Filipino  slaves. 

A  treaty  was  made   with  the  then  Sultan  of  Sulu   by  the 
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Spaniards  in  1854  which  recog"nized  the  independent  status  of 
that  ruler  and  his  successors.  In  a  somewhat  qualified  way, 
this  independence  was  recog-nized  in  a  later  treaty,  which  re- 
mained in  force  till  the  end  of  Spanish  sovereig-nty  in  the  archi- 
pelag-o.  To  some  extent  the  treaty  made  with  him  by  General 
Bates  in  1899,  on  behalf  of  our  Government,  followed  the  old 
Spanish  lines.  But  the  Bates  treaty  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
present  Government  of  the  Philippines,  which  claimed  failure 
on  the"part  of  the  Sultan  to  maintain  in  the  Sulu  Islands  the 
effective  control  of  piracy  and  illicit  trading",  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  maintain  in  return  for  the  sums  of  money 
paid  to  him  and  his  household  four  times  a  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  supposition  upon  which  the  treaty  was  based,  that 
the  sultan  really  had  control  over  the  people  of  his  islands,  was 
erroneous.  Many  of  the  "dattos"  do  not  recog-nize  his  author- 
ity at  all, 'and  would  fall  to  fighting  at  once  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  it. 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past. 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 


CHRISTIAN   THEOLOGY. 

THE  most  intellectual  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
was  doubtless  Saint  Aug-ustine.  He  is  the  gfreat  oracle 
of  the  Latin  Church.  He  directed  the  thinking-  of  the 
Christian  world  for  a  thousand  years.  He  was  not  perhaps  so 
learned  as  Orig-en,  nor  so  critical  as  Jerome;  but  he  was  broader, 
profounder,  and  more  original  than  they,  or  any  other  of  the 
g-reat  lig-hts  who  shed  the  radiance  of  g-enius  on  the  crumbling" 
fabric  of  the  ancient  civilization.  He  is  the  sainted  doctor  of 
the  Church,  equally  an  authority  with  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. His  penetrating- g"enius,  his  comprehensive  views  of  all 
systems  of  ancient  thought,  and  his  marvelous  powers  as  a 
systematizer  of  Christian  doctrines  place  him  among  the  im- 
mortal benefactors  of  mankind;  while  his  humanity,  his  breadth, 
his  charity,  and  his  piety  have  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Let  me  present,  as  well  as  I  can,  his  history,  his  services, 
and  his  personal  character,  all  of  which  form  no  small  part  of 
the  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  giants  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries, — that  which  we  call  the  Patristic  literature, — 
the  only  literature  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  declining  days 
of  the  old  Roman  world. 

Augustine  was  born  at  Tagaste,  or  Tagastum,  near  Carth- 
age, in  the  Numidian  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
year  353, — a  province  rich,  cultivated,  luxurious,  where  the 
people  (at  least  the  educated  classes)  speak  the  Latin  language, 
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and  had  adopted  the  Roman  laws  and  institutions.  They  were 
not  black,  like  negroes,  thoug-h  probably  swarthy,  being"  de- 
scended from  Tyrians  and  Greeks,  as  well  as  Numidians. 
They  were  as  civilized  as  the  Spaniards  or  the  Gauls  or  the 
Syrians.  Carthag-e  then  rivalled  Alexandria,  which  w^as  a 
Grecian  city.  If  Aug-ustine  was  not  as  white  as  Ptolemy  or 
Cleopatra,  he  was  probably  no  darker  than  Athanasius. 

Unlike  most  of  ihe  great  Fathers,  his  parentag-e  was 
humble.  He  owed  nothing-  to  the  circumstances  of  wealth  and 
rank.  His  father  was  a  heathen,  and  lived,  as  Aug-ustine  tells 
us,  in  "heathenish  sin."  But  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
remarkable  piety  and  streng-th  of  mind,  who  devoted  herself  to 
the  education  of  her  son.  Aug-ustine  never  alludes  to  her 
except  with  veneration ;  and  his  history  adds  additional  con- 
firmation to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  remarkable  men  of  our 
world  have  had  remarkable  mothers.  No  woman  is  dearer  to 
the  Church  than  Monica,  the  sainted  mother  of  Aug-ustine,  and 
chiefly  in  view  of  her  intense  solicitude  for  his  spiritual  inter- 
ests, and  her  extraordinary  faith  in  his  future  conversation,  in 
spite  of  his  youthful  follies  and  excesses,— encouraged  by  that 
g-ood  bishop  who  told  her  "that  it  was  impossible  that  the  child 
of  so  manj'^  prayers  could   be  lost." 

Augustine,  in  his  "Confessions,"— that  remarkable  book 
which  has  lasted  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  is  still  prized  for 
its  intensity,  its  candor,  and  its  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  evang-elical  truth;  not  an  egotistical 
parade  of  morbid  sentimentalities,  like  the  "Confessions"  of 
Rousseau,  but  a  mirror  of  Christian  experience,— tells  us  that 
until  he  was  sixteen  he  was  obstinate,  lazy,  neglectful  of  his 
studies,  indifferent  to  reproach,  and  abandoned  to  heathenish 
sports.  He  even  committed  petty  thefts,  was  quarrelsome, 
and  indulg-ed  in  demoralizing  pleasures.  At  nineteen  he  was 
sent  to  Carthaga  to  be  educated,  where  he  went  still  further 
astray  ;  was  s  follower  of  stage-players  (then  all  but  famous), 
and  gave  himself  up  to  unholy  loves.  But  his  intellect  was 
inquiring,  his^nature  genial,  and  his  habits  as  atudious  as  could 
be  reconciled  with  a  life  of  pleasure, — a  sort  of  Alcibiades,  with- 
out his  wealth  and  rank,  willing  to  listen  to  any  Socrates  who 
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would  stimulate  his  mind.  With  all  his  excesses  and  vanities, 
he  was  not  frivolous,  and  seemed  at  an  early  ag-e  to  be  a  sincere 
inquirer  after  truth-  The  first  work  which  had  a  marked  effect 
on  him  was  the  "  Hortensius  "  of  Cicero.-a  lost  book,  which 
contained  an  eloquent  exhortation  to  philosophy,  or  the  love  of 
wisdom.  From  that  he  turned  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
they  seemed  to  him  then  very  poor,  compared  with  the  stateh- 
ness  of  Tully,  nor  could  his  sharp  wit  penetrate  their  meaning:. 
Those  who  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  influence  over  him  were 
the  Manicheans,— a  transcendental,  oracular,  indefinite,  illogrical, 
pretentious  set  of  philosophers,  who  claimed  superior  wisdom,, 
and  were  not  unlike  (at  least  in  spirit)  those  modern  sava?is  iw 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  who  make  a  mockery  of  what  is 
most  sscred  in  Christianity  while  themselves  propounding  the- 
most  obsurd  theories. 

The  Manicheans  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  sect,  but  were 
Oriental  in  their  origrin  and  Pag-an  in  their  ideas.  They  derived 
their  doctrines  from  Manes,  or  Mani,  who  flourished  in  Persia 
in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  and  who  engrrafted 
some  Christian  doctrines  on  his  system,  which  was  essentially 
the  dualism  of  Zoroaster  and  the  pantheism  of  Buddha.  He 
assumed  two  original  substances,  -God  and  Hyle,  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil,— which  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
Matter,  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  was  regarded  as  bad  m 
itself,  and  identified  with  darkness,  the  prince  of  which  over- 
threw the  primitive  man.  Among  the  descendants  of  the  fallen 
man  light  and  darkness  have  struggled  for  supremacy,  but 
matter,  or  darkness,  conquered;  and  Christ,  who  was  confound- 
ed with  the  sun,  came  to  break  the  dominion.  But  the  light  of 
his  essential  being  could  not  unite  with  darkness  ;  therefore  he 
was  not  born  of  a  woman,  nor  did  he  die  to  raise  again.  Christ 
had  thus  no^personal  existence.  As  the  body,  being  matter, 
was  thought  to  be  essentially  evil,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Mani- 
cheans to  set  the  soul^free  from  matter  ;  hence  abstinence,  and 
the  various  forms  of  asceticism  which  early  entered  into  the 
pietism  of  the  Oriental  monks.  That  which  gave  the  Mani- 
cheans a  hold  on  the  mind  of  Augustine,  seeking  after  truth. 
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was  their  arrog^ant  claim  to  the  solution  of  mysteries,  especially 
the  orig-in  of  evil,  and  their  affectation  of  superior  knowledge. 
Their  watchwords  were  Reason,  Science,  I*hilosophy.  More- 
over, like  the  Sophists  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  they  were  assum- 
ing", specious  and  rhetorical,  Augustine  ardent,  imaginative, 
credulous — was  attracted  by  them,  and  he  enrolled  himself 
in  their  esoteric  circle. 

The  coarser  forms  of  sin  he  now  abandoned,  only  to  resign 
himself  to  the  emptiness  of  dreamy  speculations  and  the  praises 
of  admirers.  He  won  prizes  and  laurels  in  the  schools.  For 
nine  years  he  was  much  flattered  for  his  philosophical  attain- 
ments. I  can  almost  see  this  enthusiastic  youth  scandalizing 
and  shocking  his  mother  and  her  friends  by  his  bold  advocacy 
of  doctrines  at  war  with  the  gospel,  but  which  he  supposed  to 
be  very  philosophical.  Pert  and  bright  young  men  in  these 
times  often  talk  as  he  did,  but  do  not  know  enough  to  see  their 
own  shallowness. 

"Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

The  mind  of  Augustine,  however,  was  logical,  and  naturally 
profound  ;  and  at  last  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  nonsense 
with  which  plausible  pretenders  ensnared  him.  He  was  then 
what  we  should  call  a  schoolmaster,  or  what  some  would  call  a 
professor,  and  taught  rhetoric  for  his  support,  which  was  a 
lucrative  and  honorable  calling.  He  became  a  master  of  words. 
From  words  he  ascended  to  definitions,  and  like  all  true  inquir- 
ers began  to  love  the  definite,  the  precise.  He  wanted  a  basis 
to  stand  upon.  He  sought  certitudes,— elemental  truths  which 
sophistry  could  not  cover  up.  Then  the  Manicheans  could  no 
longer  satisfy  him.  He  had  doubts,  difficulties,  which  no  Mani- 
chean  could  explain,  not  even  Dr.  Faustus  of  Mileve,  the  great 
oracle  and  leader  of  the  sect, — a  subtle  dialectician  and  brilliant 
orator,  but  without  depth  or  earnestness,— whom  he  compares 
to  a  cup-bearer  presenting  a  costly  goblet,  but  without  anything 
in  it.  And  when  it  became  clear  that  this  high-priest  of  pre- 
tended wisdom  was  ignorant  of  the  things  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  excel,  but  which  Augustine  himself  had  already 
learned,  his  disappointment  was  so  great  that  he  lost  faith  both 
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in  the  teacher  and  his  doctrines.  Thus  this  Faustus,  "neither 
willing-  nor  witting:  it,"  was  the  very  man  who  loosened  the  net 
which  ensnared  Aug-ustine  for  so  many  years. 
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Polly's  Mother. 

By  Isabel  J.  Roberts. 


Our  rooms  opened  on  a  small  balcony  that  overlooked  a  gfay  stretch  of 
beach  with  its  white  border  of  breaking  surf  and'  the  vast  sea  beyond.  A 
tall  pine  grew  close  to  the  wall  and  threw  its  aromatic  branches  half  across 
the  balcony.  Amy  pushed  her  chair  among  the  plumey  green  and  said  that 
she  felt  like  a  bird  on  a  bough,  laughing  and  looking  at  Elsa  with  an  air 
of   gentle    solicitude. 

"We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  getting  these  rooms.  We  have  all 
the  -freedom  of  hotel  life  and  yet  can  be  as  secluded  as  if  we  were  at  home/' 
I  said,  also  looking  at  Elsa,  But  Elsa's  eyes  were  on  the  sea,  an  evasive 
sadness  in  their  fixed  gaze. 

Katrina,  the  rosy,  white-capped  nurse,  came  presently  with  her  small 
charge  fresh  from  her  bath  and  dainty  as  a  fairy  in  her  soft  white  embroi- 
t^ries.  Elsa  put  out  her  hand  for  her  little  daughter  and  said,  coaxingly, 
"Stay  with  mamma  a  little  while.     I  will  show  you  a  beautiful  picture-book." 

"No,  no;  I  want  'Rina,"  the  child  cried,  and  to  avoid  the  threatened 
outburst,  Elsa  let  her  baby  girl  slip  from  her  detaining  arm  and  run  to  her 
nurse. 

"I  wonder  if  my  child  and  I  will  ever  become  acquainted.  We  have 
been  kept  apart  too  long.  Sometimes  I  think  I  will  send  Katrina  away  and 
take  full  charge  of  her  myself.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  mother?" 

Knowing  so  well  the  spasmodic  character  of  her  energy  I  replied,  *'I 
should  keep  Katrina,  if  I  were  you.  But  try  to  see  more  of  Polly  than  you 
do.  Why  not  go  down  on  the  beach  with  het  now?  It  would  be  a  begin- 
ning." 

Elsa  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "It  will  do  to-morrow.  I  don't  feel  equal 
to  making  sand-pies  to-day." 

Elsa  had  made  a  brilliant  marriage,  everyone  said ;  and  a  happy  one, 
even  her  own  family  believed.  I  had  always  liked  Percy  Armitage.  He 
was  open,  generous,  chivalrous,  always  making  his  wife  feel,  despite  his  high 
social  position,  that  she  had  been  very  good  to  marry  him.  Three  or  four 
yeafs  had  gone  by  happily  and'  then  came  the  disastrous  summer  at  New- 
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port.  What  those  months  were  to  Elsa  I  never  knew,  for  her  letters  were 
brief,  impersonal  things,  and  she  never  referred  to  that  time  afterward. 
The  season  ended,  the  fall  passed  into  winter,  and  still  Elsa  prolonged  her 
stay  at  the  seashore.  When  she  came  back  she  came  alone —  a  divorced 
woman.  It  was  not  until  then  that  I  understood  that  her  motive  in  remain- 
ing so  long  at  the  sea  was  to  establish  the  statutory  residence  necessary  to 
accomplish  her  purpose.  There  had  been  no  scandal.  The  whole  matter 
had  been  enveloped  in  mystery.  Percy  had  made  no  defence  and  she  had 
obtained  hef  decree  of  divorce  by  default. 

That  is  absolutely  all  that  I  knew  about  the  catastrophe  which  had  sepa- 
rated the  wife  and  husband  and  brought  back  my  daughter,  my  first-born, 
to  me.  Elsa's  silence  concerning  the  tragedy  of  her  life  remained  unbroken 
although  more  than  a  year  had  passed,  and  gradually  Amy  and  I  had  made 
up  our  minds  that  Percy's  offence  was  too  grave,  too  enormous,  to  be  put 
into    words. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Elsa's  failures.  She  began  to  hate  the  b'g 
lonely  house  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  shops  or  taking  long  soli- 
tary drives.  She  went  to  all  the  new  plays;  but  they  m.ust  have  interested 
her  little,  for  she  never  referred  to  them.  The  only  object  in  her  new  life 
that  seemed  to  hold  her  attention  was  Polly;  and  her  mind  continually 
turned  back  to  her  little  girl  as  to  an  unsolved  and  tantalizing  problem. 

"Polly  talks  such  a  mongrel  language,"  she  said.  "I  accused  Katrina 
of  corrupting  her  English,  andl  told  her  that  between  the  German  accent 
which  the  child  had  lately  acquired  and  her  b's,  which  she  uses  like  a  cock- 
ney, Polly  was  hardly  intelligible. 

'"The  h's,  ma'am.  Miss  Polly  haf  got  from  the  butler.  He  is  English, 
ma'am,'  Katrina  said,  with  an  injured  air.  It  would  be  very  funny  if  it 
did  not  make  me  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong.  I  am  doing  my  very 
best  for  Polly.  Every  morning  I  have  her  brought  to  my  bedside,  and  while 
I  am  having  my  breakfast  I  teach  her  things.  I  try  to  teach  her  her  pray- 
ers, too,  but  I  do  not  think  she  can  be  a  naturally  religious  child,  for  she 
will  ask  for  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  piece  of  toast  in  the  midst  of  the  'Our 
Father.' " 

So  Elsa  stumbled  along  in  ttie  dark  shadows:  of  her  new  life,  sadly 
needing  the  guiding  hand  that  she  had  so  violently  thrown  aside.  Then 
suddenly  she  thought  that  she  had  discovered  the  secret  of  her  failures,  and 
she  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  elation. 

"Mother,  dear,  the  whole  fault  is  with  me.  I  am  only  partially  devel- 
oped. All  my  life  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  either  married  or  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  I  was  much  too  young  to  be  either.  I  have  never 
had  a  chance  to  mature.  I  am  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  begin 
my  education  all  over  again." 

She  engaged  a  music-teacher,  took  up  one  or  two  languages,  and  went 
into  china-painting.     For  a  week  or  so  she  was  very  busy,  very  happy.     She 
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even  complained  that  Amy  and  I  came  too  often  and  interrupted  hef  pro- 
gress. Then  her  interest  flagged  She  asked  Amy  to  finish  her  course  in 
German  and  Italian,  and  said  that  the  smell  of  mineral  colors  made  her  ill. 
Her  professor  of  music  became  before  long  an  object  of  terror. 

"It  is  perfectly  frightful,  the  way  Herr  Stelsau  goes  on,"  she  said  in- 
dignantly. "I  fairly  tremble  when  I  sit  at  the  piano.  Sometimes  he  doesn't 
say  o  word,  but  sits  there  looking  awful.  Scolding  isn't  half  so  bad.  I 
forget  to  practise — I  forget  everything  but  Polly,  little  torment  that  she  is  \ 
So  the  long  winter  wore  away,  Amy  and  I  evef  standing  ready  to  reach 
out  our  arms  to  Elsa  whenever  she  wanted  the  shelter  of  our  love.  But  she 
was  proud  and  bravely  played  out  the  part  which  she  had  assumed,  although 
each  day  made  it  more  tr'agic.  When  the  spring  came  she  said,  "I  am  tired 
of  housekeeping.  It  is  horrible  to  have  to  db  the  same  thing  day  after  day 
and  to  see  forever  the  same  stupid  faces  of  your  butler^  and  cook  and  upper 
maid  and  nurse,  and  to  be  eternally  asked  the  same  questions.  I  will  go 
away  with  you  and  Amy  to  some  new  place,  some  place  of  which  I  have 
never*  heard.  Don't  consult  me;  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you.  Engage  the 
rooms,  buy  the  railroad  tickets,  and  take  me  off  as  if  I  were  your  child 
again;  I  am  tired  of  thinking  for  myself.  Percy  would  never  let  me  think 
for  myself.  He  was  so  self-willed,  so  bent  tupon  having  his  own  way, 
that  it  was  no  use." 

She  was  very  busy,  vefy  merry,  while  the  trunks  were  being  packed 
and  the  final  preparations  made  for  our  departure. 

"Packing  is  such  an  easy  matter  since  I  have  not  Percy  to  think  of," 
■she  commented,  hovering  over  a  big  tfunk.  "He  had  so  many  things  be- 
sides mere  wearing  appafel  that  had  to  be  considered  when  we  went  away. 
There  were  his  guns  and  his  shooting  outfit  and  his  fishing  tackle,  and  he 
was  always  in  such  a  iume.  We  never  could  agfee  just  how  things  should 
be  packed,  and  he  was  as  likely  to  put  a  dirty  game-bag  or  a  greasy  cart- 
ridge-belt among  my  laces  or  bonnets  as  not."  She  sighed  heavily,  and 
then,  catching  the  dolorous  sound  of  her  sigh,  ran  off  to  show  me  a  new 
gown   that   had   just  been   sent  home. 

We  had  not  been  at  the  seashore  two  weeks  befofe  Elsa  had  exhausted 
her  new  surroundings.  The  eager  childish  delight  which  she  had  at  first 
shown  in  the  sea,  the  hotel,  the  people,  died  out  completely.  She  looked 
tired  and  sad.  Amy  and  I  could  not  stand  that  look;  we  were  always 
fighting    against    it. 

"Mother,"  Amy  said,  "Elsa  is  very  beautiful.  It  fairly  makes  one 
catch  one's  bfeath  just  to  look  at  her.  The  red  of  her  lips,  the  cream  of 
her  skin,  the  darkness  of  her  eyes  strike  me  anew  whenever  I  look  at  her. 
It  is  always  as  if  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  She  was  made  for  love. 
She  can  not  be  happy  without  love.  It  seems  hard  that  she  should  have  to 
live  this  poof  makebelieve  sort  of  a  life  until  the  end  of  her  days.  And  she 
is  lonely,  mother,  lonely  even  with  you  and  Polly  and  me." 
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I  knew  what  was  in  her  thought,  but  I  also  knew  that  she  would  never 
allow  herself  to  give  more  definite  expression  to  her  dream  of  a  second 
marriage  for  Elsa,  conflicting  as  it  did  with  ideas  which  we  both  held  as 
sacred. 

Amy  was  different  from  Elsa.  Of  a  less  striking,  less  spirited  type, 
she  naturally  sought  the  shadow  into  which  the  charms  of  her  more  bril- 
liant sister  cast  her,  developing,  among  her  books  and  music  and  flowers, 
a  character  strong  and  sweet — a  nature  so  full  of  lepose  that  she  was  to 
me  as  "a  pleasant  coolness  in  the  heat."  They  were  equally  dear  to  me, 
my  daughters — all  that  I  possessed  was  Amy's ;  but  the  fatted  calf,  the  gold 
chain,  the  heart-broken  embraces  were  for  Elsa. 

Amy  came  in  one  day  from  the  beach  with  a  man  at  her  side,  one 
whose  form  seemed  familiar  to  me.  She  brought  him  to  me  and  said,  with 
a  placid  ring  in  her  voice,  "Mother,  you  remember  Mr.  Armuth — Philip? 
I  found  him  on  the  beach.     He  must  have  been  cast  up  by  the  sea." 

Philip  Armuth !  Yes,  I  remembered  him  well,  but  it  was  some  years 
since  I  had  last  seen  him.  Percy  Armitage  and  he  had  been  close  friends 
since  their  college  days,  and  he,  like  Percy,  had  been  a  frequent  caller  at 
the  house.  After  Percy  and  Elsa  had  married,  I  think  we  rather  expected 
the  same  thing  of  Philip  and  Amy,  but  he  went  abroad  shortly  after,  and 
we  lost  sight  of  him  and  possible  love  affair  at  the  same  time.  I  was 
glad  to  see  Iiim  again.  My  mind  turned  immediately  to  Elsa.  She  had 
always  liked  him  in  the  past — perhaps  she  would  allow  him  to  amuse  and 
interest  her  again — and  I  welcomed  him  as  a  possible  diversion  to  my 
heart-sick  child.  Elsa  seemed  pleased  when  she  heard  that  Philip  Armuth 
■was  at  home  again,  and  put  on  her  prettiest  gown  to  meet  him  that  even- 
ing. She  was  laughing  when  she  came  into  the  room  and  had  Polly  by 
the  hand. 

"Philip,  dp  you  remember  my  baby?"  she  said,  lightly,  after  greeting 
him  cordially.  "She  is  a  big  girl  now.  Go  tell  Mr.  Armuth  how  old  you 
are." 

The  little  damsel  went  willingly  enough  ,ind  told  him  gravely  that  she 
was    four   years    old. 

"And  what  is  your  name?'  he  asked. 

"Polly  Armitage,"  she  said,  and  ran  back  to  hfr  nurse,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  into  the   room. 

"No  baby,  your  name  is  Polly  Sargent.  Katrina,"  turning  to  the 
fiurse,  "I  want  you  to  teach  this  child  that  her  name  is  Polly  Sargent, 
every  day,  over  and  over,  until  she  knows  it,"  Elsa  said,  with  cold  pre- 
cision. 

"Elsa  seems  to  like  Philip,"  Amy  said  after  we  had  gone  to  our  room 
at  the  end  of  that  first  pleasant  evening.  I  agreed  with  her,  and  said  that 
it  was  a  burden  off  my  mind  to  see  Elsa  really  interested  in  a  human  beingf 
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again.  "Philip  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,"  I  went  on.  "He  has  scoB 
much  and  thought  much,  and  I  think  he  will  help  us  with  Elsa.  He  con- 
tinually reminds  me  of  Percy.  But  he  is  Percy  with  the  charm  of  Philip 
added,  for  Philip  is  of  a  deeper  nature,  a  more  cultured  mind." 

Amy  said,  a  little  weafily,  "I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  sometimes 
lately  I  feel  a  little  tired  of  amusing  Elsa.  I  am  afraid  it  is  getting  on 
my  nerves,"  and  putting  her  head  down  on  her  arms  she  surprised  me  by 
bursting  into  tears.  It  only  needed  this  incident  to  fouse  me  to  the  fact 
that  in  my  absorption  in  Elsa  I  had  forgotten  what  I  owed  to  Amy;  and 
a  few  days  later  I  sent  her  to  the  mountains,  where  she  could  have  entire 
change   of   scene   and   new    occupations. 

Philip  and'  Elsa  were  together  every  day.  Often  when  I  looked  at 
them  my  heart  misgave  me.  I  hardly  liked  to  think  of  the  possible  out- 
come of  their  renewed  intimacy.  She  was  very  frank  with  Philip — very 
open  about  herself,  disclosing  her  faults  and  mistakes  in  a  way  that  was  in 
itself    a    charm. 

They  were  seated  outside  my  windows  under  the  balmy  pine  branches. 
The  distant  roaf  of  the  ocean  as  the  tide  went  out  made  a  pleasant  ac- 
companiment to  their  voices.  He  had  been  telling  her  about  his  life  in 
Capri,   where  he  had  built  his   studio,   for  Philip   was  an  artistt. 

"I  should  like  Capri,"  Elsa  said,  eagerly.  "The  life  there  is  so  varied. 
It  is  the  monotony  of  my  life  that  is  killing  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  do  the 
same  thing  twice  in  succession,  and  here  I  am  forced  to  do  the  same  thing 
a  hundre  dtimes.  Why,  Philip,  if  I  know  I  shall  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
twice  I  won't  do  it  the  first  time,  if  I  can  help  it.  If  I  take  a  walk  or  a 
drive  I  always  try  to  return  by  a  different  road.  1  should  like  Capri  if 
only  for  what  you  tell  me  about  the  vitality  oi  the  air.  'That  would  keep 
one  up  of  itself.  I  get  tired  of  people — I  always  did,  you  know.  I  come 
so  quickly  to  the  end  of  them.  Even  mother  and  Amy  tire  me,  and  some- 
times I  think  that  if  I  should  hear  Polly's  voice  another  moment  I  should 
go  out  of  my  mind.  Do  you  know,  Philip,"  with  a  short,  dry  laugh, 
"mother  and  Amy  are  always  trying  to  entertain  me.  They  tell  me  every- 
thing. Amy  tells  me  even  about  the  cow  that  she  can  see  from  her  back 
window.  She  tells  me  how  it  spends  its  diays  and  all  about  its  moods. 
Fancy  the  moods  of  a  cow !  And  I  try  to  look  interested,  for  I  know  her 
kind  intention.  And  then  they  are  always  reading  me  things  and  telling 
me  things  which  they  think  applicable  to  my  case — and  all  of  us  pretend 
that  we  don't  see  the  allusion,  and  it  is  all  a  ghastly  farce.  It  is  awful 
having  people  watch  your  moods  and  gauge  your  feelings.  And  they  bore 
me  so!" 

It  seemed  as  if  a  knife  went  through  my  heart. 

"Now  you  interest  me  without  trying,"  she  went  on.  "You  must  be 
like  the  air  of  Capri.     And  you  don't  bother  me  about  my  debts — they  are 
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bad  enough.  Heaven  knows— or  suggest  what  my  duty  is  toward  Polly.  I 
know  it  all  a  great  deal  better  than  any  one  can  tell  me.  Philip,  they  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots— they  don't  know  the  feelmg 
oi  dire  dismay  that  takes  possession  of  your  whole  being,  or  what  it  is  to 
be  afraid  to  allow  yourself  to  think,  for  fear  that  something  in  your  head 
that  is  always  at  a  tension,  will  snap.  Oh,  they  torture  me  with  their 
small  transparent  efforts  to  make  me  forget  the  past !  They  only  make  mc 
remember  it  the  more.  If  they  will  only  give  me  time  I  will  get  over  it. 
I  am  glad  to  be  free— my  freedom  is  very  dear  to  me,  but  I  have  not  got 
used  to  it  yet.  It  is  said  that  a  prisoner'  released  from  the  dungeon  where 
he  has  been  confined  for  years  will  languish  in  the  sunshine  and  pine  for 
his  chains.  It  it  so  with  me.  I  have  not  got  used  to  the  sunshine  yet. 
You  remember  what  a  busy  life  I  led  with  Percy.  When  he  was  not  at 
home  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone— you  remember  we  had  a 
telephone  in  the  house.  He  was  always  ringing  me  up.  Sometimes  it  wa& 
to  tell  me  to  be  ready  for  a  drive  at  a  certain  hour— or  that  he  would  bring 
one  or  two  men  home  to  dinner.  Very  often  I  would  stay  in  fof  hours 
for  a  possible   message  from  him.     Percy  Armitage  was  a  tyrant." 

So  she  went  on  from  one  incident  to  another  that  told  its  own  stoify 
of  a  lost  happiness,  bitterly  disowning  the  past  and  yet  going  over  it  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  a  brooding  mind  and  aching  heart.  My  face  was  wet 
with  tears,  and  at  last  I  put  my  head  down  on  my  arms  and  wept  with 
all  the  abandon  that  belonged  to  my  children. 

Philip  took  a  strong  fancy  to  Polly,  and  because  of  Philip's  interest 
and  that  he  would  not  consider  the  child  in  the  way,  Elsa  had  Polly  with 
her  much  of  the  time.  At  first  this  was  from  a  teasing  sense  of  duty,  but 
soon  Polly  began  to  interest  her  mother  through  the  charms  of  hef  own 
little  individuality.  Gradually  Polly  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
a  very  pretty  mamma— prettier  than  othef  little  girls'  mammas. 

"My  mamma's  pretty  hair,"  the  child  would  say,  patting  Elsa's  thick 
dark  braids;  or,  "My  mamma's  pretty  ffock,"  when  Elsa  had  on  something 
that  pleased  her  childish  fancy;  and  Elsa,  appreciating  the  fact  that  she 
had  at  last  found  favor  in  her  little  daughter's  eyes,  took  pleasure  in  all 
these  marks  of  waking  love.  In  a  burst  of  more  than  usual  satisfaction 
I  wrote  to  Amy  of  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  how  much  Philip  had 
done  to  help  Elsa  reach  her  present  calm.  I  was  surprised  at  the  un- 
wonted bitterness  that  ran  through  Amy's  reply. 

"Mother,"  she  wrote,  "Elsa  will  disappoint  you.  Her  heart  is  dead : 
she  is  incapable  of  taking  up  new  interests.  If  Philip  should  love  Elsa  1 
am  sorry  for  him.  She  has  nothing  to  give  him,  for  she  spent  her  whole 
nature,  her  whole  life,  on  Percy,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left.  She 
will  tire  of  Philip  as  she  tired  of  her  housekeeping  ond  her  music  and  he 
is  not  a  man  to  be  dropped  lightly.     Oh,  mother,  ycu  have  become  so  ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  one  idea  of  affording  Elsa  amusement  that  yon  do  not  stop 
even  at  giving  her  human  hearts  and  human  lives  for  playthings." 

The  summer  was  drawing  to  a  close.  "Elsa,"  Philip  said,  one  even- 
ing, "you  have  been  so  good  to  me  in  making  me  feel  that  j'ou  trust  me 
as  a  friend,  that  you  tempt  me  to  venture  into  what  m.ay  be  sacred  ground. 
I  want  to  know  the  cause  of  the  separation  between  you  and  Percy." 

"No,  no;  that  is  impossible,"  she  said,  almost  angrily. 

"I  will  tell  you  my  motive  in  asking.  Percy  and  I  are  old  friends. 
He  was  my  best  friend  until  this  afiair.  I  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
■fact  that  I  am  cherishing  very  hard  feelings  against  him  without  knowing 
my  grounds.  If  he  is  the  villain  I  take  him  to  be  at  the  present  moment, 
our  next  meeting  will  hardly  be  a  pleasant  one." 

Elsa  understood  the  threat  thus  quietly  implied  and  said,  hastily,  "Oh, 
no,  no,  Philip !  There  musts  be  nothing  of  that  sort.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  know  the  reason  if  you  feel  like  that.  Percy  was  of  a  jealous,  tyi- 
acting  nature.  I  had  to  be  careful  of  my  smiles  as  if  they  were  gold,  and 
once,  it  seems,  he  thought  that  I  was  specially  lavish  of  them  to  a  man 
whom  in  fact  I  had  hardly  observed.  I  was  too  indignant  to  deny  his 
charges  and  retaliated  by  seeming  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  he  might 
think  of  me  or  my  conduct.  Perhaps  I  went  too  far,  for  suddenly  he  took 
me  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  It  only  needed 
that  to  transform  me  into  a  perfect  fury.  I  don't  know  what  I  said,  but 
the  next  thing  that  I  remember  distinctly  was  that  he  said  that  he  was 
sorry  that  I  was  his  wife  and  Polly's  mother.  I  took  him  at  his  word  and 
at  once  began  legal  proceedings  to  give  him  back  his  freedom.  He  never 
made  a  single  effort  toward  reconciliation,  and  it  is  that  is  hardest 
to  bear.  He  had  meant  what  he  said — he  was  sorry  that  I  was  his  wife 
and  Polly's  mother." 

Before  Philip  had  time  to  reply  or  I  to  express  quick  condemnation  of 
my  daughter's  hasty  action,  a  caller  was  announced  and  the  subject  ended 
abruptly.  It  was  absurd,  unnatural,  that  a  groundless  quarrel,  a  mere  mis- 
und^erstanding,  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  so  tragic  an  ending;  and  I 
resolved,  now  that  I  knew  the  circumstances,  that  the  last  word  had  not 
yet  been  said.  I  did  not  dare  to  think  of  Philip.  That  he  loved  Elsa  I 
did  not  doubt.  What  if  she  loved  him?  My  heart,  my  sense  of  justice, 
my '  conscience   were   on   Percy   Armitage's  side. 

The  next  morning  Elsa  announced  her  intention  of  going  to  the  city 
to  make  some  necessary  purchases.  I  felt  relieved,  for  I  thus  gained  a  day. 
I  was  not  ready  yet  to  lay  down  a  line  of  cond'bct  for  my  daughter  that 
might  be  as  painful  for  her  to  follow  as  for  me  to  enforce.  She  returned 
before  the  day  was  gone.  There  was  a  new  expression  in  her  face — one 
of   quiet,    concentrated    happiness — and    in   her   movements   a   quickness   and 
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lightness  that  I  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day.  Polly  was  asleep,  and  send- 
ing Katnna  away  she  took  her  place  at  the  child's  side.  She  was  sittin? 
there  in  the  twilight  in  an  absorbed  silence  when  Philip's  card  was  broughi 
With  a  shy  look  she  said,  '1  can  not  see  him  to-night.  You  see  him 
mother  dear."  ' 

Her  unusual  manner  roused  my  suspicions  and  I  exclaimed  "Elsa  I 
cannot— I  know  what  he  is  going  to  ask  me.  Oh,  Elsa,  how'  can  you 
permit  him  to  ask  me  for  you-you,  Percy  Armitage's  wife  by  every  rig-ht 
m  the  sight  of  God  and  man." 

"Forme?  What  do  you  mean  ?"  She  laughed.  "Why,  Philip  does  not 
want  me,  mother  dear.  Let  Philip  go.  I  have  something  to  tell  my 
mother  that  will  make  her  very  happy.  I  have  brought  nothing  but  sor- 
row and  anxiety  to  you  and  Amy.  But,  with  God's  help,  I  will  make  ud 
for  it  in  the   future." 

She  paused  and,  as  if  to  gain  courage,  bent  over  and  kissed  her  sleep- 
ing baby.  ^ 

"Mother,  I  have  seen  Percy.  I  saw  him  today.  It  was  purely  acci- 
dental. I  went  into  a  book-shop  for  a  new  picture  book  for  Polly.  And 
there  I  saw  Percy  turning  over  some  new  publication.  His  back  was  to- 
ward me.  He  had'  not  seen  me.  I  don't  know  what  impelled  me,  but  as 
he  stood  there,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  his  beautiful  head  a  little  bent,'  he 
seemed  to  draw  me  to  him  as  a  leaf  is  drawn  to  a  whirlpool.  It  was  like 
a  physical  force.  I  went  up  to  him  and  stood  beside  him  for  a  moment 
without  a  word.  His  hand  hung  at  his  side  and  I  slipped  mine  into  his. 
He  started,  and  then,  turning  and  seeing  me,  reeled  against  the  book- 
stand, white  and  trembling,  but  holding  my  hand  fast— oh,  so   fast!" 

She  caught  her  breath,  and  then,  with  her  beautiful  smile,  said:  "It 
is  all  made  up,  mother,  dear.  I  think  I  ought  to  write  to  Amy  to-night. 
She  will  be  so  glad.     Oh,  what  a   fool  I  have  been!" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Philip?"  I  asked,  gravely. 

"Philip,  Philip— what  has  he  to  do  with  it  Oh,  I  see!  You  think 
Philip  is  in  love  with  me.  Well,  dear,  it  is  not  your  fault  that  he  is  not. 
But  he  knows  that  I  have  been  loving  Percy  as  hard  as  I  could  all  this 
time.  Oh,  mother,  we  have  such  a  joke  on  you !  I  think  it  is  time  to  tell 
you  our  little  secret.  Philip  loves  Amy,  but  we  were  afraid  to  tell  you 
because  we  saw  that  your  heart  was  set  on  Philip's  caring  for  me.  There 
is  no  use  of  your  denying  it,  and  I  am  going  to  report  you  to  your  clergy- 
man, my  lady,  as  soon  as  we  get  home.  You  seemed  so  satisfied  with  the 
way  things  were  going  that  we  did  not  dare  to  tell  you  the  truth.  And 
we  did  not  dare  to  tell  Amy  either,  for  we  knew  that  she  would  feel  it  her 
duty  to  refuse  him  for  my  sake  as  well  as  for  yours.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Philip  has  come  to  tell  you  to-night  that  he  loves  her,  and  to  throw  himself 
on  your  mercy.    You  dear  old  match-making  mamma!" 
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"I  wonder  if  Philip  has  gone !"  I  said,  rising  impulsively. 

Elsa  laughedl  and  went  out  with  me  on  the  balcony.  But  Philip  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  sat  there  in  the  moonlight,  Elsa  and  I,  and 
talked  it  all  over  again,  every  moment  a  deeper  peace  filling  our  souls. 

"And  Amy  will  be  so  happy,  for  she  loves  Philip ;  I  have  always  known 
it  And  I  shall  go  to  church  with  Percy  and  take  him  back  at  the  altar 
and  thank  God  for  him,  and  beg  to  be  fofgiven  for  having  been  so  wicked." 

Folly  woke  with  a  little  cry,  and  Elsa  hurried  to  her  side.  She  soothed 
her  to  sleep  and  then  came  back  to  me. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "did  you  hear  Polly  when  she  woke :  She  called 
*Mamma !'     It  always  used  to  be  'Rina  1'     I  think  my  baby  loves  me  now." 
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"And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  I  will  lead 
them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known  ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before 
them,  and  crooked  things  straight  ;  these  things  I  will  do  unto  them  and 
not  forsake  them. ' '     Isa.  42  :  16. 

God    leads  the  blind  in  a  way  unknown, 

With  a  golden  chain  of  marvellous  love  ; 
Binding  their  hearts  to  His  glorious  throne, 
Drawing  them  home  to  himself  above. 

He  leads  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known, | 
And  the  way  may  painful  or  tedious  prove  ; 

But  He  bears  them  safe  o'er  each  thorn  and  stone, 
Drawing  them  home  to  himself  above. 

These  things  will  He  do  in  His  infinite  grace, 

And  the  web  of  their  griefs  shall  be  lustrous  with  love  j 

He  keeps  for  each  saved  one  a  glorious  place. 
Drawing  them  home  to  himself  above. 

He  will  never  forsake,  but  will  guide  to  the  end, 

Each  one  who  by  faith  has  made  proof  of  His  love ; 

He  will  show  Himself  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Friend, 
Drawing  them  home  to  Himself  above. 

From  "They  Shali.  See  His  Face.'* 
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Successful  Biind  People 


Henry  Louk,  66  years  old,  of  Westefnville,  Oneida  county,  s,ets  an  ex- 
ample for  the  improvident.  Though  he  is  blind  and  is  now  adfvanced  in 
years  he  has  during  the  many  years  of  darkness  worked  hard,  been  thrifty, 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  lived 
and  has  saved  by  his  industry  and  frugality  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
He  went  to  the  institute  for  the  blind  in  Batavia  and  there  learned  in  a 
single  term  how  to  make  brooms.  Returning  home  he  purchased  six  acres 
of  land,  built  a  house  and  bar'n,  and,  reserving  a  portion  of  the  house  for 
his  own  use,  he  leased  the  remainder  of  it.  Five  years  ago  he  sold  this 
place  and  purchased  another  nearer  to  the  village.  For  the  last  five  years 
he  has  lived  alone.  A  part  of  the  time  he  has  made  brooms  and  he  has 
walked  many  miles  in  his  efforts  to  find  a  market  for  them.  In  order  to 
earn  his  bread  and  to  lay  by  something  for  the  rainy  day  he  has  done  all 
sorts  of  work.  He  has  even  sawed  wood  and  has  worked  in  the  woods 
with  a  cross-cut  saw.  He  has  served  as  collector  of  the  school  district  in 
which  he  lived,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  singing  songs  of  his 
own  composition  at  the  campaign  meetings  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  has  been  an  honored  member  of  the  M.  E.  church.  In  spite  of  his  great 
affliction  and  the  many  obstacles  which  it  has  put  in  his  way,  Mr.  Louk  has 
accumulated  enough  to  care  for  him  in  his  old  age,  and  he  has  lately  moved 
into  the  village  and  taken  up  his  residence  with  a  family  there. — Cortland 
(N.  Y.)  Standard,  Jan.  26,  1906. 
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XShe  MarKJands 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


The  middle  of  September  found  all  the  guests  back  at  the  Middleton 
bouse  and  ready  for  their  various  occupations  ;  Flo.  had  returned  home 
and  was  again  ensconsed  in  "fairy-land"  Everybody  had  lots  to  tell 
and  the  table  at  which  the  Carlyles  sat  was  of  course,  the  merriest  of  all 
the  tables.  On  the  very  first  evening  of  their  return  Carlyle  had  a  story 
to  tell  which  made  poor  Shipley  sputter  and  make  a  baby  of  himself  at 
the  table  while  old  Mr.  Stickney  had  much  ado  to  prevent  his  upper  set 
from  finding  its  way  across  the  room.  Carlyle  had  remained  about  ten 
days  with  his  wife  at  her  old  home  and  this  story  was  one  of  many  others 
he  had  to  tell  of  that  brief  holiday. 

"On  the  very  first  night  I  was  there,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  fairly  brim- 
ming over  with  merriment,  "she  began  just  where  she  left  off  last  spring" 
here  his  wife  interposed  a  laughing  admonition  to  "hush"  which,  needless 
to  tell,  he  did  not  heed. 

"Mind  you  now  Mr.  Stickney"  he  continued,  she  had  occupied  the 
room  in  which  we  were  that  night  for  months  and  wrote  letters  here  to  me 
telling  me  that  she  never  felt  the  least  bit  afraid  and  yet,  on  that  very 
first  night  when  I  was  desperately  tired  and  sorely  in  need  of  sleep,  she 
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said  in  a  wee  frightened  little  voice  that  she  was  sure  she  heard  a  noise 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  please  get  on  the  window  side  of  the  bed 
which,  since  I  wanted  rest,  I  did  without  protest."  ''You  did  it  because 
that  was  the  coolest  side  of  the  bed"  cried  Rose  laughing  now  with  the 
rest,  "you  told  mother  this  was  really  why  you  did  it."  "I  got  over  on 
the  window  side,"  he  continued,  "and  settled  down  comfortably  suppos- 
ing all  would  be  well  but  no  sir,  just  as  I  was  loosing  myself  she  gave 
me  a  hard  poke  in  my  ribs,"  "Hush  Dick  I  hardly  touched  you  and  you 
know  it,"  interposed  his  wife  laughing  now  as  heartily  as  the  rest,  "I 
asked  her  what  the  matter  was  now  and  she  said  the  noise  seemed  to  be  in 
the  house  and  asked  me  to  get  up  and  see  whether  our  room  door  was 
securely  locked  and  to  get  in  to  bed  on  the  side  nearest  the  door  as  the 
thieves  were  sure  to  come  in  that  way  instead  of  coming  in  at  the  window 
as  she  had  at  first  thought  they  would."  Now  Rose  Carlyle  protested 
laughingly  and  declared  that  her  husband  had  offered  to  get  up  and  see 
whether  he  had  really  locked  the  door. 

"But  what  about  putting  him  on  the  side  nearest  the  door?"  asked 
Shipley,  winking  merrily  at  Carlyle. 

"Oh  you  be  still  Sam  Shipley,"  answered  the  little  lady,  "you  be- 
lieve all  he  says,  and  he  is  not  going  to  tell  a  word  more  of  the  story  so 
there. ' ' 

But  she  was  mistaken,  for  without  seeming  to  heed  the  interruption, 
Carlyle  continued  his  story  with  all  the  delight  of  a  fun-loving  school 
boy. 

"T  got  up,  tried  the  door,  looked  under  the  bed,  listened  at  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  as  she  asked  me  to  do  ;  T  wanted  to  rest,  and  in 
order  to  secure  that  I  was  ready  to  do  almost  anything  I  could.  I  got  a 
big  Indian  club  she  kept  in  the  room  and  placed  it  where  she  asked  me 
to  put  it  and  then,  feeling  that  all  was  serene,  I  again  settled  down  to  rest. 
But  I  was  mistaken  for  she  could  not  sleep  ;  she  said  she  was  very  un- 
certain just  what  the  thieves  would  do  that  at  times  they  seemed  inclined 
to  enter  the  house  at  the  door  and  again  they  seemed  to  have  decided  to 
come  in  some  other  way.  I  tried  to  tell  her  that  they  would  not  linger 
for  hours  making  all  sorts  of  noises  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

"Richerd  Carlyle, "  said  his  wife  with  an  eftort  at  severity  that  was  a 
total  failure,  "I  am  ashamed  of  you  how  can  you  tell  sueh  awful  stories? 
no  one  believes  your  foolish  tales,  you  don't  do  you  Mr.  Stickney  ?     You 
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could  not  do  so. "  She  turned  her  laughing-  face  to  the  old  gentleman 
who  was  still  struggling  manfully  with  his  upper  set  and  he  gasped  out 
his  reply  in  a  manner  too  funny  for  his  interrogator. 

"Oh  Lord  I  don't  know  my  dear  madam,"  he  sputtered,  "but  bless 
me  if  the  two  of  you  don't  be  the  death  of  me  yet  and  as  for  poor  Shipley 
he's  iu  a  fit  right  now." 

This  was  too  much  for  Rose  herself  and  her  merry  infectious  laugh 
sounded  through  the  room  so  that  many  who  really  were  not  aware  of  the 
cause  of  the  fun  laughed  simply  because  the  merriment  was  contageous. 

"It  was  on  the  following  day  that  she  distinguished  herself,"  when 
he  could  be  heard  again.  "I  told  her  she  was  ver}'  foolish  and  I  asked 
her  how  in  the  mischief  it  was  she  had  occupied  the  room  during  the 
whole  summer  without  feeling  afraid  and  what  do  you  suppose  she  said?" 

"Ah  please  don't  tell  Dick,"  she  begged,  "it  was  very  foolish  and  I 
really  did  not  mean  it  as  you  know  ;  it  is  late  now  and  none  of  them  have 
time  to  listen,  you  will  be  late  yourself." 

"Shall  I  or  shall  I  not  ?"  askek  Carlyle,  rising  with  the  rest.  "Of 
course  tell  us,"  cried  Shipley. 

"Well,  when  I  asked  her  how  she  had  managed  during  all  the  time 
she  was  alone  in  the  room  she  said  she  slept  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  and 
kept  the  Indian  club  on  the  side  she  seemed  to  hear  noises  shifting  it  often 
during  the  nigrht  just  as  she  had  shifted  me." 

As  Carlyle  uttered  these  words  he  ran  hastily  from  the  room  followed 
by  his  wife,  who,  though  somewhat  confused,  could  not  help  joining  in 
the  general  laughter  that  followed  the  concluding  words  of  the  story. 
Just  what  happened  after  these  two  reached  their  own  appartments  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  tell  but  Shipley  declared  subsequently  that  he  heard 
Rose  protesting  that  there  was  no  use  kissing  her  so  continuously  since, 
when  this  process  of  interrupting  her  was  finally  suspended  she  certain- 
ly would  have  her  say. 

If  any  snarling  married  folk  should  read  these  memoirs,  and  by 
reason  of  their  own  incessant  wrangling^  presume  to  regard  the  Carlyles 
as  an  extreme  creation  of  friction,  the  writer  begs  to  assure  all  such  that 
it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  spend  many  happy  hours  in  the  society  of  the 
genial  people  herein  referred  to  and  it  is  also  his  wish  that  all  his  read- 
ers might  be  similarly  favored. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Radcliffe  remained  away  from  {lis  house  Mark- 
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land  did  not  ag"ain  transgress  during-  the  office  hours  ;  he  did  not  how- 
ever really  make  the  least  change  in  his  life  outside.  The  same  debau- 
chery prevailed,  and  if  possible,  a  vforse  state  of  affiairs  prevailed.  The 
same  nightly  debauchery  was  continued  and  Markland  no  longer  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  master  or  even  to  control  his  appetite  in  the  least  ;  he 
took  refuge  in  that  dangerous  theory  that  he  was  the  sad  victem  of  an 
hereditary  weakness  which  it  was  not  at  all  to  be  supposed  he  could 
master.  The  falicy  of  this  belief  has  often  temporarily  solaced  the  men 
and  women  whose  consciences  could  not  quite  be  deadened  and  there  are 
those  who  have  really  dared  to  assert  that  we  are  put  here  with  appetites 
inherited  from  our  ancestors  which  are  wholly  beyond  our  control  and, 
as  we  infer,  for  which  no  real  responsibility  can  rightly  be  fixed  upon 
those  so  afflicted.  Perhaps  no  train  of  reasoning  has  wrought  more  real 
harm  in  our  world  than  this  ;  the  utter  cowardice  of  the  theory  as  it  is  so 
often  applied  is  so  apparent  that  we  refrain  from  further  comment  on  it 
and  will  content  ourselves  with  a  general  statement  that  it  is  seldom  if 
ever  true  that  we  are  taxed  beyond  the  power  within  us  and  we  never  real- 
ly can  know  that  we  are  so  that  to  assume  such  a  state  of  things  is  al- 
ways weak,  and  as  has  been  said,  cowardly.  Markland  felt  that  he 
was  a  "doomed"  man  and  so  he  lamented  his  fate,  told  Gorham  all  about 
it  and  received  sympathy  from  that  source  of  course  though,  bad  as  he 
was,  Gorham  fully  appreciated  the  absurdity  of  his  friend's  position.  In 
his  talks  with  Markland  Gorham  was  ever  smooth  and  suave  but,  when 
he  spoke  of  him  to  others  it  was  ever  with  a  certain  sort  of  slighting  con- 
tempt of  which  poor  Markland  knew  nothing. 

"Ned  old  fellow,"  said  Markland  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Radcliffe 
had  come  home,  "I've  written  and  talked  so  much  about  you  that  old  Tom 
Bond  has  requested  me  to  ask  you  to  spend  a  week  with  me  at  his  home  I 
can  go  olf  at  any  time;  I  wish  now  for  a  week  and  if  you  can  manage  it  and 
do  not  think  yon  will  be  bored  to  death  in  that  very  r«iral  spot,  I  wish 
you'd  go  with  me.  My  sister  too  has  expressed  the  hope  that  you  will  do 
so  ;  the  Bonds  are  very  odd  particular  folks  and  my  sister  Kate  is  a  little 
puritan  but,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, "a  week  of  that  sort  of  thing 
won't  hurt  either  of  us." 

Gorham  readily  accepted  the  invitation  saying  he  could  readily  obtain 
a  holiday  for  the  asking,  "it  is  just  the  thing  I  want"  he  declared,  "I 
love  the  rural  life  and  shall  learn  to  know  these  good  people." 
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It  was  all  arranged  at  once  ;  Markland  applied  for  and  obtained  hi» 
Tacation  as  did  Gorham  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  conversation 
above,  Mr.  Bond  and  Kate  received  the  two  at  a  little  station.  No  wel- 
come could  have  been  more  satisfactory  and  sincere  ;  after  Kate  and  old 
Tom  had  received  them  they  all  hastened  to  the  house  where  Mrs.  Bond 
was  waiting  and  her  motherly  greeting  was  all  that  could  have  been 
expected. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


Talks  WliSi  Prooiineot  Visitors  at  the  Caoltal. 


"It  seems  to  me  that  the  fate  of  one 
Eugene  Ware,  lately  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  might  be  profitably  studied  by 
the  new  Public  Printer  for  Uncle  Sam," 
said  W.  B.  Wilton,  of  San  Francisco,  at 
the  Arlington. 

"Mr.  Ware,  as  soon  as  he  was  installed 
in  office,  began  to  busy  himself  with  issu- 
ing manifestoes  of  one  kind  and  another. 
He  hadn't  been  in  his  place  six  months 
before  half  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  were  lambasting  him,  and  they 
made  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  finally 
stepped  down  and  out.  Mr.  Stillings  might 
read  a  lesson  in  the  experience  of  the 
Kansas  gentleman  who  was  a  better  poet 
than  a  public  official. 

"My  reason  for  saying  this  is  based  on 
personal  knowledge.  Many  years  ago  I 
was  the  proprietor  of  quite  a  pretentious 
printing  establishment,  and  among  my 
employes  was  a  young  man  who  learned 
the  bookbinding  trade,  now  employed  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  This 
young  man  has  brought  me  copies  of  eight 
general  orders  issued  by  the  new  Public 
Printer.  For  several  years  I  have  had 
business  relations  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  when  I  gazed  on  these  'general 
orders'  they  had  a  familiar  look,  smack- 


ing as  they  did  of  War  Department  style. 
I  had  never  heard  of  anything  like  them 
in  my  printing  experience,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  other  publisher  or  printer 
ever  did.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  the  military, 
ought  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  'general- 
orders'  business,  and  that  it  is  in  ques- 
tionable taste  for  the  others  to  Imitate  It. 
"Prom  good  authority  I  also  learn  that 
Mr.  Stillings  has  created  one  office,  a 
chief  inspectorship,  and  placed  an  in- 
cumbent therein  at  a  salary  of  $4,100  a 
year,  and  several  assistant  inspectorships 
paying  $2,000  each.  Most  persons  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  to  create  public 
offices,  and  if  this  position  be  correct,  it 
looks  as  if  the  Public  Printer  would  come 
into  coUislon  wllh  the  lawmaking  body.  In 
which  event  he  might  have  to  issue  an- 
other 'general  order,'  abolishing  the  of- 
fices he  took  it  upon  himself  to  create." 


"It  is  asserted  that  the  Heyburn  pure- 
food  bill  will  pass  the  Senate,"  said  Mr. 
H.  B.  Meyers,  of  Ohicago,  editor  of  the 
American  Food  Journal,  at  the  New  WU- 
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lard,  last  evening;  "but  it  is  almost  in- 
<;redible  to  believe  that  such  a  body  of 
men  -would  pass  a  measure  so  radically 
defective  and  dangerous. 

"No  matter  how  much  clamor  is  man- 
ufactured by  its  advocates,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  b'iLl  ignores  the  rig'ht  of 
the  people  of  each  State  to  decide  for 
themselves  wthat  tliey  shall  eat  and  drink. 

"This  inherent  right  is  certainly  taken 
away  by  the  Heyburn  bill,  for  no  article 
which  it  says  is  adulterated  can  come 
into  a  State.  If  the  masses  were  rightly 
informed  about  it,  the  bill  would  be  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  ever  introduced  in 
Congress,  and  even  dairymen  and  farmers 
in  the  United  States  v/ould  solemnly  pro- 
test against  it." 


Consul  General  Gaffney,  who  represents 
the  United  States  at  Dresden,  is  here  for 
a  short  vacation  trip.  He  was  appointed 
over  a  year  ago  to  the  capital  of  Saxony. 
He  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the  pending 
bill  which  calls  for  reorganization  of  the 
consular  service,  regretting  only  that  the 
salary  and  fees  for  important  posts  fall 
below  actual  expenses. 

The  Dresden  consulate  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  Saxony  is  a 
great  workshop  that  exports  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  to  this  country.  The  Dres- 
den district  legalizes  the  shipment  of 
goods  worth  many  millions,  and  the  con- 
sular ofTice  pays  a  profit,  in  fees,  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Prior  to  the  order  of  President  Cleve- 
land, such  surplus  fees  went  into  the  con- 
sul's private  purse.  Now  the  consul  gets 
but  $3,000  a  year  and  notarial  fees  that 
amount  to  possibly  a  thousand  dollars 
more.  The  German  idea  is  to  ask  high 
prices  of  Americans  for  rent,  and  no 
consul  general  in  Dresden  has  made  ex- 
penses in  recent  years. 


Ohio  will  be  well  represented  in  the  Di- 
vorce Congress,  which  meets  here  to-day, 
by  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  the  fa- 
mous Congregational  preacher  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Judge  Bigger,  a  jurist  of  consid- 
erable fame  at  home.  Rev.  Gladden  cele- 
brated his  seventieth  birthday  last  week 
and  received  telegrams  from  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  much  talked 
about  in  the  papers  not  long  ago  because 
of  his  sermons  and  protests  against  ac- 
ceptance of  money  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. 

It  was  Dr.  Gladden  who  called  the 
money  given  by  the  oil  king  to  foreign 
missions  as  "tainted,"  and  urged  that  it 
be  rejected.  Both  Dr.  Gladden  and  Judge 
Bigger  have  decided  and  firm  views  on  the 
divorce  question,  and  will  attract  much 
attention. 


"This  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  hot  year 
in  Iowa  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poli- 
ticians," remarked  Hon.  Lafe  Young,  edi- 
tor of  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  at  the  Ar- 
lington. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  have  come 
to  Washington  to  attend  the  Longworth- 
Roosevelt  nuptials.  "With  Gov.  Cummins 
making  a  campaign  for  a  third  term,  you 
can  set  it  down  that  there  will  be  no 
frigidity  in  the  Plav/keye  State  for  1906. 
A  third  gubernatorial  term  is  against 
precedent,  and  should  Gov.  Cummins  win, 
he  will  have  had  the  unusual  tenure  of 
seven  j'ears,  his  present  term  having  been 
lengthened  one  year  in  accordance  with 
changes  just  made  in  our  system  of  elec- 
tions. 

"There  are  plenty  of  ambitious  men  in 
the  State  who  are  willing  to  sit  in  the 
executive  office  at  Des  Moines  and  who 
believe  that  seven  years  is  too  long  for 
one  man  to  enjoy  that  honor.  Hon.  George 
D.  Perkins,  former  Congressman  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  has  shied. 
his  castor  in  the  ring,  and  so  has  Lieut. 
Gov.  Herriot.  As  the  days  go  by  other 
candidates  will  be  added  to  the  list. 
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"A  spirited  discussion  is  going  on  over 
the  question  of  a  primary  election  law, 
which  is  favored  by  Gov.  Cummins.  His 
enemies  say  that  he  is  doing  this  to  ad- 
vance his  own  interests  and  that  the  pri- 
mary would  give  him  thousands  of  Demo- 
cratic votes,  there  being  no  Democratic 
organization  left  in  Iowa.  Personally,  I 
am  against  a  primary  plan  which  would 
let  Democrats  in,  unless  they  left  their 
baggage  and  side  arms — that  is  to  .say, 
made  a  clear  abandonment  of  their  former 
principles." 

"What  of  Secretary  Shaw's  Presidential 
prospects?" 

"His  friends  at  home  regard  them  as 
Sood.  and  my  belief  is  that  should  he  be 
a  candidate  at  the  next  national  conven- 
Uon  his  own  State  will  give  him  solid 
■upport." 


Tou  can  set  It  down  as  a  certainty  that 
our  legislature  Is  not  going  to  abolish  the 
dispensary  system,  although  certain  d^ 
slrable  changes  will  be  made  In  the  law  " 
said  ex-Gov.  John  Gary  Evans,  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  New  Willard. 

"The  chief  cause  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  dispensary  will  be  removed  by  the 
enactment  of  a  measure  which  will  abso- 
lutely eliminate  every  chance  of  graft  on 
the  part  of  officials  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  A  bill  passed  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislature  which  did 
away  with  State  control,  but  put  the  dis- 
pensaries in  the  hands  of  the  counties. 
To  this  the  senate  very  wisely  would  not 
agree.  The  senate  has  the  correct  idea. 
and  that  is  to  retain  State  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  but  to  cut  off  the  grafting. 
In  line  with  this,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners will  be  abolished.  It  was  the 
charges  made  against  this  board  that 
gave  rise  to  all  the  scandal  and  public 
•ondemnation. 

"Curiously    enough,    during   the    era   of 


graft  the  State  itself  did  not  lose  a  dollar. 
If  money  was  made  by  illegal  methods  It 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  distillery 
people,  who  gave  subsidies  to  have  their 
goods  purchased.  This  will  not  be  possi- 
ble hereafter,  and  when  the  people  see 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  corruptioit 
they  will  again  view  with  favor  the  sys- 
tem which  is  about  the  best  solution  of 
the  liquor  question." 


"Some  time  ago  a  number  of  white 
friends  of  Quanah  Parker,  a  noted  chief 
of  the  Comanches.  living  in  Oklahoma, 
gave  the  old  fellow  a  comfortable  home," 
said  Judge  J.  H.  Shepherd,  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  at  the  Shoreham.  "In  addi- 
tion, the  donors  furnished  the  residence 
very  snugly,  but  when  the  presentation 
was  made,  fearing  some  article  might 
have  been  omitted,  he  was  asked  if  there 
wa^  any  piece  of  furniture  lacking  which 
he  might  desire.  To  this  Quanah  gave  an 
affirmative  grunt  and  signified  that  it 
would  please  him  mightily  to  have  a  good 
writing  desk. 

"  'Why,  Quanah,  what  do  you  want  with 
a  desk?'  said  one.  'You  never  learned 
how  to  write.' 

"  'That's  so,'  responded  the  old  chief, 
'but  I  been  to  Washington,  and  see  how 
they  do  up  there  in  the  big  government 
buildings.  I  want  to  do  the  same  way- 
put  my  feet  up  on  the  desk,  smoke  a 
cigar,  and  when  a  white  man  comes  to  see 
me.  puff  it  in  his  face  and  tell  him  to 
go  away  because  this  is  my  busy  day.'  " 


An  eminent  English  portrait  painter, 
Mr.  W.  Thomas  Smith,  of  London,  who 
has  been  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  two  years,  is  at  the  New  Willard. 
He  has  painted  the  portraits  of  many 
prominent  Englishmen,  including  Cardinal 
Vaughn.    Sir   Mortimer   Durand.    Admiral 
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Markham,  and  others  of  equal  fame.  Mr. 
Smith  was  greatly  interested  in  the  col- 
lection of  Senator  Clark,  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and 
says  that  of  these  the  picture  of  a  lady 
by  George  Romney  is  about  the  finest 
specimen  in  existence  from  the  brush  of 
Uiat  great  artist. 

Hon.  Wade  H.  Ellis,  attorney  general  of 
Ohio,  was  a  much-sought  young  man  in 
the  New  Willard  lobby  last  night.  This 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  looked  upon  by 
Ohio  Republicans  as  a  coming  leader. 
Ellis  is  now  in  his  second  term  as  at- 
torney general,  and  led  the  ticket  last 
November,  when  Herrick,  the  nominee 
for  governor,  was  beaten  by  42,000.  Ellis 
carried  the  State  by  more  than  that,  an 
evidence  of  his  popularity.  He  is  a  mod- 
est young  man  of  thirty-eight,  and  is  not 
unduly  puffed  up  over  his  success.  His 
TOting  home  is  Cincinnati,  and  that  town 
has  it  in  mind  to  have  the  next  Republi- 
can governor.  It  also  wants  the  next  Re- 
publican President  in  the  person  of  Sen- 
ator Foraker. 

Ellis   is   frequently   mentioned   for  gov- 
ernor the  next  time,  but  wisely  says  lit- 
tle   about   it   so    far   in   advance.     Harry 
Daugherty,  who  has  the  same  ambition, 
joined    the   Ohio    group    last   evening    and 
there    was    much    good    natured    chaffing. 
Julius  Fleischman,  late  mayor  of  Cincin- 
nati, a  multimillionaire  and  a  believer  in 
clean    politics,    is    close    to    Ellis    and    be- 
lieves in  him.     They  have  had   a  confer- 
ence here  that  may  mean  much  as  to  fu- 
ture figuring  in  Ohio  affairs.     Charles  P. 
Taft  is  another  of  the  Cincinnati  contin- 
gent, and  he  has  been  mentioned  for  Sen- 
ator in  case  Foraker  gets  the  Presidential 
nomination.     Mr.  Ellis  made  his  first  call 
on  Senator  Dick,  and  they  will  put  their 
heads    toget\-.er    again    and    there   will    be 
much  to  talk  about.     Even  if  all  are  here 
for     the     Longworth     wedding,     political 


rather  than  social  affairs  are  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  Ellis  has  a  peculiar  per- 
sonal interest  in  Mr.  Longworth  as  it 
was  the  latter  who  put  the  name  of  Ellis 
before  the  State  convention. 

"The  political  situation  In  New  York 
State  is  so  chaotic  as  to  baffle  almost 
any  effort  to  analyze  it,"  remarked  that 
astute  -Representative  from  the  Empire 
State,  W.  W.  Cocks,  at  the  Shoreham. 

"It 'is  only  the  truth  to  say  that  both 
the  old  parties  are  beset  with  trouble  and 
difficulties.  The  Democrats  are  not  in  •. 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  Republicans,  because  of  the 
bitter  feuds  and  dissensions  that  exist  in 
the  ranks  of  the  minority.  Even  should 
Tammany  Hall  and  Mr.  Hearst  effect  a 
union,  which  is  not  improbable,  the  com- 
bination would  not  be  so  formidable. 
Tammany  has  never  been  in  good  repute 
with  the  up-State  Democracy,  even  in  th. 
days  when  the  party  was  in  the  ascen- 
dancy in  New  York. 

"Mr.  Hearst,  indeed,  made  a  great  may- 
oralty race,  but  that  does  not  imply  that 
he  would  make  a  strong  gubernatorial 
run.  In  his  city  campaign  he  had  the 
support  of  many  Democrats,  and  even. 
Republicans,  who  would  not  be  on  his 
side  in  a  State  fight.  People  were  for  him 
for  mayor,  not  because  they  believed  in 
his  municipal  ownership  theories,  but 
merely  to  help  smash  the  odious  local  ma- 
chine rule.  The  old-fashioned  Democracy 
of  New  York  would  not  be  in  love  with 
Hearst  as  a  gubernatorial  candidate. 

"But  the  Republicans  can  easily  win.  In 
spile  of  any  coalition,  :f  they  will  only 
give  the  people  decent  government  from 
Albany.  Much  depends  en  the  conduct 
of  the  legislature.  Should  its  record  be 
good,  the  road  to  party  triumph  is  stim- 
ple.  Any  other  course  is  suicidal,  for  the 
people  are  In  no  mcod  to  put  up  with 
c-hady   doings  on  the   part   of   their  law- 
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makers.  There  w.ts  never  a  lime  when 
there  was  more  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  voters,  and  no  r^irty  can  stay  in 
power  that  disregax-ds  the  public  welfare." 


"I  read  an  interview  in  The  Post  with 
Col.  St.  John,  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  danger  of  speculating-  in  cot- 
ton on  the  part  of  men  who  produce  it," 
said  Mr.  J.  c.  Maxwell,  of  New  Orleans, 
at  the  New  Willard. 

"Col.  St.  John  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head  when  he  advises  Southern 
farmers  to  fight  shy  of  mythical  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  their  own  products. 
As  I  came  Norih  this  time  I  overlieard 
two  prosperous-looking  planters  in  the 
parlor  coach  near  me  discussing  the  mar- 
ket, and  telling  of  their  operations.  At 
length  I  got  acquainted  with  them,  and 
we  began  to  talk  of  'futures.'  In  fact, 
that  was  aboat  the  only  subject  they 
seemed  to  care  about  discussing,  and  it 
was  evident  the  bug  of  speculation  pos- 
sessed  them. 

"Finally,  I  asked  them  if  they  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  playing  the  market, 
and  they  confessed  they  were  amateurs 
of  but  little  experience.  Upon  this  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  been  listening 
to  our  conversation,  addressing  the  plant- 
ers directly,   said: 

"  'I  understand  that  you  gentlemen  are 
cotton  growers.  Now  take  the  counsel  of 
an  old  man  and  content  yourselves  with 
making  that  necessary  article  of  con- 
sumption. There  are  plenty  of  others  to 
gamble  in  it.  Pardon  my  plain  talk,  but 
you  farmers  are  the  veriest  greenhorns  in 
financial  matters,  and  the  speculative 
game  was  made  to  shear  just  such  in- 
nocents. Even  if  you  make  a  few  win- 
nings your  success  is  only  temporary; 
the  big  gamesters  in  New  York  will  sooner 
or  later  pick  you  as  clean  as  a  bleached 


bone  on  the  prairie.  The  cotton  grower  of 
the  South  who  will  stick  to  his  legitimate 
business  is  going  to  be  riding  on  the  top 
crest  of  prosperity,  and  he,  of  all  men, 
ought  to  be  content  to  let  well  enough 
alone.'  " 


"I  notice  that  Leader  Williams,  of  the 
Democratic  minority,  failed  to  get  the 
House  to  adjourn  for  Washington's 
Birthday,"  said  Mr.  W.  B.  Kemp,  of 
North  Carolina,   at   the  Arlington. 

"As  I  read  the  account  of  the  affair,  I 
was  reminded  of  an  incident  t'hat  hap- 
pened in  our  State  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  legislature  was  dominated  by 
a  coinbination  of  Republicans  and  Pop- 
ulists. A  Democratic  member  moved 
to  adjourn  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
the  'Father  of  His  Country,'  and  his 
proposition  met  the  same  fate  as  did 
that  of  Mr.  Williams,  all  the  Republi- 
cans and  Populists  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"Some  time  afterward  the  legislature 
voted  to  take  an  adjournment  on  ac- 
count of  the  birtihday  of  Fred  Douglass. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  the 
whiite  people  of  the  State  realized  that 
they  had  a  legislature  which  gave 
preference  to  a  negro  over  George 
Washington  a  perfect  storm  of  in- 
dignation was  aroused,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  Democratic  party  was 
assured   of   regaining  supremacy. 

"In  tlie  elections  that  followed,  it  waa 
unnecessary  to  discuss  public  questions. 
All  that  the  Democratic  orators  had  to 
do  was  to  press  the  Pred  Douglass  but- 
ton, and  the  voters  did  the  rest.  The 
thoughtlessness  of  a  legislative  body 
bore  bitter  fruit  of  defeat  and  gav« 
the  Democrats  a  new  lease  of  power 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  been 
slow  in  regaining." 
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"There  are  two  members  of  the  univer- 
sal Smith  family  running  for  governor 
down  in  my  State,"  said  Mr.  E.  G.  Crane, 
of  Georgia,  at  tiie  Shoreham. 

"All  Americans  know  of  Hoke  Smith, 
who  was  in  Cleveland's  second  Cabinet, 
but  the  fame  of  Jim  Smith  has  not  been 
so  broadly  extended.  On  his  own  heatli 
in  Oglethorpe  County,  however,  Jim 
•Smith  is  a  noted  man,  and  he  would  be 
rated  a  pretty  hefty  citizen  in  any  local- 
ity. He  is  indeed  one  of  the  biggest 
farmers  in  the  South,  the  owner  of  30,000 
.acres  of  good  land,  and  worth  at  least 
11,500,000. 

"It  is  not  only  the  size  of  his  estate,  but 
the  superb  way  in  which  its  owner  oper- 
ates it  that  has  made  him  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  his  brother  agriculturists. 
He  runs  his  huge  plantation  as  sys- 
tematically as  a  bank  or  factory.  A  rail- 
road of  his  own  building  and  ownership 
connects  his  lands  and  hauls  his  products. 
He  has  his  fertilizing  plants,  his  shops, 
and  model  dairy.  In  fact,  the  man  is  a 
prince  among  farmers,  and  if  his  brethren 
of  the  soil  conclude  to  support  him  he 
may  yet  be  a  most  formidable  candidate. 

"About  the  most  seriousi  handicap  to 
Jim  Smith's  candidacy  is  the  fact  that  he 
Is  an  old  bachelor.  The  people  of  Georgia 
are  not  inclined  to  look  favorably  on  a 
man  who  cannot  supply  a  mistress  for 
the  governor's  mansion,  and  his  shyness 
in  this  important  particular  may  work 
his  political  downfall." 


"It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  se- 
rious opposition  will  develop  as  to  the  re- 
election of  either  of  our  three  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,"  said  Mr.  F.  P.  Wright, 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  at  the  Ra- 
leigh. 

"In  Messrs.  Cushman,  Jones,  and 
Humphrey  we  have  a  trio  of  young,  ener- 
getic, and  high-minded  men,  who  seem 
destined  to  long  careers  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  The  State  is  proud  of  the  three, 
and  the  record  they  have  made  at  the 
National  Capital  is  eminently  satisfactory 
to  their  constituents.  One  evidence  of 
their  collective  good  sense  is  that  they 
work  in  absolute  harmony,  and  in  that 
way  have  been  able  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  good  for  their  people." 


"Until  a  recent  period  it  seemed  as 
fhough  Senator  Berry  was  going  to 
fail  of  re-election,"  said  Mr.  P.  W. 
Crawford,  a  successful  merchant  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  at  the  Riggs  House. 

"Of  late,  however,  the  tide  has  made 
a  big  turn  in  favor  of  the  Senator,  and 
it  now  appears  as  though  he  were  out 
of  danger.  His  failure  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  majority  of  respectable 
people  in  Arkansas  as  a  public  calam- 
ity, for  it  would  mean  that  he  would 
be  succeeded  by  Gov.  Jeff  I>avis,  about 
whom  the  least  uncomplimentary  criti- 
cism is  that  he  is  a  blatant  demagogue. 
His  chief  role  has  been  to  array  tha 
country  people  against  the  inhabitants 
of   the    towns." 


A  Disastrous  Fire. 

From   the  Brooklyn   Life. 

An  accidental  blaze  had  cleaned  out 
Mrs.  Muldoon's  tiny  parlor.  The  insur- 
ance agent  was  not  disposed  to  rate  her 
desti-oyed  property  very  highly. 


"Shiire."  she  continued,  "an'  It's  not 
enough  ye'd  be  pay  in'  me.  An'  there's  aU 
me  foine  pictures— it  jlst  takes  th'  harrt 
out  av  me  to  think  o'  me  blissed  Father 
Finegan  an'  Sister  Rose— pace  to  tholr 
sowls!— goin'   to  th'  divil  together'." 
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Present  Searching  of  Hearts  of  Few  Dan- 
gers and  Many  Benefits. 


From  an  Editorial  in  the  March  Century. 

The  good  citizen  and  square  dealer 
falls  back,  however,  upon  two  points  of 
comfort:  first,  that  there  was  a  prodigal 
amount  of  rascality  in  the  days  when 
there  was  vastly  less  publicity;  and,  sec- 
ond—and here  is  his  best  consolation— 
that  the  standards  of  public  opinion  are 
as  high  as  ever,  and  that,  contemporary 
with  this  hideous  exposure  of  wrongdo- 
ing, the  signs  are  numerous  of  a  revival 
of  the  ethics  of  business,  as  well  as  of 
the  ethics  of  politics. 

In  a  private  discussion  not  long  ago 
of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  cases  of 
ruined  reputation  that  recent  events  have 
illustrated,  the  fact  came  out  tliat  this 
man-so  widely  honored  and  beloved,  and 
still  so  sympatlietically  regarued-had 
long  realized  the  misfortune  of  his  situa- 
tion, deeply  deprecating  the  supposed 
necessity  of  continuing  certain  corrupt 
and  demoralizing  practices.  It  is  evident 
that  if  such  ethical  questions  as  he,  for 
many  unhappy  years,  decided  according 
to  unfortunate  custom,  could  reach  his 
authority  again,  after  a  period  of  expo- 
sure and  retribution,  such  as  has  just 
taken  place,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare to  his  associates  that,  obviously, 
"honesty   is   the   best  policy,"    as    well    as 


Too   Busy   to    Grow, 

James  H.   Lambert,   in  March  St.   Nicholas. 

A  small  office  boy,  who  had  worked  in 
the  same  position  for  two  years  on  a 
salary  of  $3  a  week,  finally  plucked  up 
enough  courage  to  ask  for  an  Increase  in 
■wages. 

"How  much  more  would  you  lil^e  to 
Mave?"   inquired  his  employer. 


the  most  agreeable  part  that  honorable 
men  can  play.  So  it  is  now  everywhere 
easier  for  honest  impulses  and  sugges' 
tions  to  prevail  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  business. 

The  most  conspicuous  exposure  that 
has  taken  place  is,  of  course,  that  which 
was  precipitated  by  certain  insurance  im- 
broglios; and  there  was  good  fortune 
in  the  fact  that  these  exposures,  almost 
more  than  any  other  possible  ones, 
touched  individual  interests  well-nigh  in- 
finite in  extent.  The  lesson  of  common 
honesty  has  therefore  been  carried  into 
every  family  in  the  entire  country  where 
exist  responsibility  and  thrift.  Every 
man  in  the  business  world  is  now  watch- 
ing his  neighbor;  better  than  that,  he  is 
watching  himself— taking  to  himself  all 
sorts  of  warnings;  making  to  himself  all 
kinds  of  good  resolutions;  witnessing  and 
takmg  part  in  a  revival  of  applied  ethics, 
not  only  in  the  community,  but  in  his 
own  heart. 

There  is,  indeed,  nowadays,  such  a 
searching  of  souls,  and  such  a  stern  ap- 
plication of  higher  standards,  that  there 
is  almost  danger  that  judges  themselves 
will  "stand  up  so  straight"  that  they 
may  fall  backward  into  the  pool  of  ju- 
dicial demagogy.  But  the  searching  wUl 
go  on;  and,  on  the  whole,  its  dangers 
are  few,  while  its  benefits  will  be  many 
and  immense. 


""Well,"  answered  the  lad,  "I  don't  think 
f2  more  a  week  would  be  too  much." 

"Well,  j'ou  seem  to  me  a  rather  small 
boy  to  be  earning  $5  a  week,"  remarked 
his  employer. 

"I  suppose  I  do.  I  know  I'm  small  for 
my  age,"  the  boy  explained,  "but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  since  I've  been  here  I 
haven't  had  time  to  grow." 

Ke  got  the  raise. 
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TALKS     AND     TALES 


^alhe  an6  tCalee. 


Vol.    IX.  March   1906  No.  S 


By  the  Famous   Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their   Equally 
P^AMOus  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


IK  OUR  FIRST  PICTURE  of  Ceylon  and  Bombay  we  reveled  in  the 
realization  of  a  dream  and  we  g^ave  wings  to  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  ideal^  but  in  Ceylon  and  Bombay,  as  in  every  other 
place  there  are  people  who  have  little  time  to  give  to  the  '  butterfly  life 
we  have  just  described. 

Nor  example,  as  our  steamer  was  approaching  Ceylon,  one  of  our 
party  described  a  craft,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  sail  hoisted  upon 
a  log,  but  as  it  came  nearer  we  could  see  that  the  log  which  was  about 
thirty  feet  in  length  had  been  fashioned  into  a  boat  wide  enough  to  coa- 
tain  two  persons  sitting  side  by  side. 

How  such  a  narrow  boat  could  carry  such  a  large  sail  without  tip- 
ping- over,  was  a  great  mystery  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  it  car- 
ried a  balancing  contrivance  on  the  windward  side,  which  we  afterwards 
ascertained,  was  known  as  the  out-rigger.      This  consisted  of  another  log- 
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of  nearly  the  same  length,  carried  along  in  the  water  parallel  with  the 
canoe  to  which  it  was  attached  by  bamboo  poles,  so  rigged  as  to  be  above 
ilie  surface  of  the  waves. 

We  were  told  that  this  kind  of  a  craft,  as  handled  by  skillful  Cinga- 
lese fishermen  could  be  sailed  at  a  speed  of  more  than  twen'y  miles  an 
hour.  This  outrigger  or  balancing  log,  as  a  landsman  would  call  it,  is 
always  kept  to  the  windward.  It  is  sometimes  hollowed  out  and  made  to 
carry  part  of  the  cargo  and  crew.  We  weie  told  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  two  canoes  are  fastened  together  in  this  manner  and  that  some- 
times planks  are  laid  across  from  one  to  the  other  and  thus  the  carrying 
capacity  is  greatl}'  increased. 

We  soon  found  that  the  strange  little  boat  was  making  for  our  ship. 
It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  skillfully  they  managed  to  board  the  steamer 
while  it  was  under  full  headway  and  make  fast.  They  turned  out  to  be 
fishermen  from  whom  our  purser  purchased  a  good  supplj'of  fresh  fish. 
They  also  carried  a  supply  of  ripe  and  green  cocoanuts  ;  the  latter  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  passengers,  as  the  milk  of  the  green  cocoanut  is 
a  most  refreshing  drink,  especially  to  people  who  hsve  been  compelled  to 
subsist  upon  water  from  tanks  of  the  steamer.  It  has  a  slight  acid  taste 
which  is  very  palatable. 

The  fisher  folk  are  a  people  apart  from  all  other  Cinglese  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Ceylon  are  called.  They  are  known  as  Parawas.  They 
were  converted  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  1544  and  their  descendents  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  creed  that  was  then  promulgated.  Partly  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  of  religious  belief  thev'  have  comparatively 
few  relations  with  tbe  other  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  stick  persistently 
to  their  occupations.  They  are  divided  into  thirteen  sections,  and  each 
bas  its  own  work  connected  with  the  fishing  business.  Some  of  them  are 
boatbuilders,  others  are  carpenters,  others  weave  the  nets,  and  others 
make  spears  and  various  metal  implements  that  are  used.  Those  who  go 
out  to  catch  the  fish  are  divided  into  various  classes,  such  as  rock-fishers, 
beach-fishers^    net-fishers,    spear-fishers^    boat-fishers,     rod-fishers,     etc. 
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They  are  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  and  though  few  of  them  get  rich,  they 
usually  lead  comfortable  lives,  as  the  seas  around  Ceylon  abound  in  fish, 
and  the  man  who  pursues  them  patiently  is  pretty  sure  to  be  rewarded. 

Our  visitors  after  they  had  completed  their  sales  dropped  oflF  and 
were  soon  left  far  behind,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  the 
shores  of  Ceylon  were  in  sight  by  which  it  may  be  seen  how  far  out  to  sea 
this  frail  craft  had  ventured  to  find  a  market. 

There  are  millions  of  cocoanut-trees  on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 

tree  is  fond  of  salt  water,  and  grows  better  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  than 
away  from  it.  It  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature  that  the  tree  bends 
over  the  sea,  as  the  fruit  when  ripe  falls  into  the  water,  and  is  carried 
away  to  other  lands.  It  may  furnish  food  for  men  and  animals,  or  it  may 
be  cast  on  a  sandy  shore,  where  it  developes  and  takes  root,  and  grows 
into  another  tree,  that  follows  the  example  of  its  parent. 

While  we  were  yet  far  out  from  land  the  peak  of  a  lofty  mountain 
named  after  our  fore-father  Adam  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  passen- 
gers who  explained  that  it  was  so-called  because  it  was  supposed  to  bear 
the  mark  of  Adam's  foot  when  he  stepped  from  the  island  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam.  This  we  were  told  was  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  but  the 
natives  claim  that  the  foot-print  was  made  by  Buddha  and  for  this  reason 
they  hold  it  in  high  veneration,  and  have  a  temple  on  the  summit.  For 
sailors  it  is  a  landmark  as  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island  with  a 
single  exception. 

Ceylon  is  not  only  famous  for  its  spices  but  many  rare  gems  are 
found  and  the  traveler  is  no  sooner  ashore  than  he  is  besought  to  pur- 
chase all  kinds  of  gems  but  no  one  who  is  not  an  expert  in  distinguishing 
between  the  genuine  and  the  imitation  had  better  risk  buying  of  these 
peddlers. 

Every  country,  however  rich  in  natural  advantages,  m.ust,  it  seems, 
have  some  drawback  to  mar  the  picture.  In  Ceylon  one  of  the  plagues 
which  the  people  have  to  contend  with  is  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
ants.      They  swarm  over  everything,  and   seem  to  think  the  house  and  all 
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it  contains  belong  to  them.  There  is  one  varietj'  that  is  a  terror  to  every 
living  thing  ;  it  is  about  an  inch  long  and  has  a  pair  of  powerful  jaws 
with  which  it  inflicts  a  severe  wound.  It  is  formidable  in  consequence  of 
alwrys  moviug  in  great  numbers,  and  when  it  is  once  started  there  is 
hardly  anything  that  will  stop  it. 

An  army  of  these  ants  will  march  through  a  forest  and  make  a  road 
ayardor  more  in  width  that  resembles  a  well-trodden  path.  Wheh 
hungr}'  they  spread  out  over  the  fields  and  devour  every  green  things  and 
they  can  kill  cattle,  horses^  and  even  large  snakes  that  happen  in  their 
way.  It  is  said  that  their  favorite  waj' of  killing  a  snake  is  by  first 
biting  his  eyes  out,  and  when  they  have  reduced  him  to  a  condition  of 
blindness  his  capture  is  comparatively  easy.  They  eat  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  leave  the  bones^  and  if  the  skeleton  that  they  have  operated  on 
can  be  found  before  the  bones  are  scattered  by  the  wild  beasts^  it  is  in 
exactly  the  condition  required  for  a  museum.  They  show  great  ingenuity 
in  crossing  rivers,  and  their  performances  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
reason.  When  they  come  to  a  stream  they  search  for  an  overhanging  tree, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  discovered  it  a  lot  of  ants  proceed  to  the  end  of 
the  branch  thai  reaches  the  farthest  over  the  water.  Here  they  form  a 
chain  by  linking  their  bodies  together  and  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  chain 
grasps  a  branch  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  completes  a  suspension- 
bridge,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  army  can  cross.  When  all  are  over  the 
bridge  dissolves  and  brings  up  the  rear.  If  the  overhanging  branch  does 
not  reach  to  the  other  side^  they  swing  the  living  chain  till  the  ant  at  the 
lower  end  can  seize  hold  of  something,  and  sometimes  they  give  it  addition- 
al strength  by  throwing  out  guy-ropes  or  braces  of  strings  of  ants. 

On  account  of  the  white  ant,  that  devours  wood  with  great  rapidity, 
the  houses  are  built  solidly  of  stone  or  stuccoed  brick  and  many  of  the 
floors  are  of  the  same  material. 

We  were  told  that  some  years  ago  a  quantity  of  machinery  was  sent 
from  America  to  Ce3'lon,  and  the  shippers  hoped  to  make  a  profit  on  their 
venture.      The  machinery  was  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of   iron,  and  the 
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wood  happened  to  be  of  a  kind  that  these  ants  are  fond  of.  In  less  than 
three  months  they  had  devoured  it;  the  machinery  fell  to  pieces,  and  wa» 
utterly  useless  and  the  whole  value  of  the  shipment  was  lost. 

Our  ride  to  Wock walla  from  the  Point  de  Galle  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  throngh  a  rich  tropical  forest.  The  trees  for  much  of  the 
way  overhung  the  road,  and  sheltered  us  from  the  sun  ;  and  at  everj'  step 
we  caught  sight  of  birds  playing  among  the  branches.  Children,  there 
were  with  bunches  of  jasmine  and  other  flowers  for  sale^  and  one  of  them 
sold  us  a  bunch  of  mace  which  was  just  blooming,  and  showing  the  brown 
nutmeg  inside.  No  description  could  accurately  convey  an  idea  of  the 
great  beauty  of  the  nutmeg-tree  when  it  puts  forth  its  flowers,  and  we 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  cinnamon  gardens.  A  fee  was  charged  for 
looking  at  the  trees.  A  native  stripped  off  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  one  of 
the  trees  and  allowed  us  to  taste  and  smell  it  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
cinnamon  bark  and  nothing  else. 

The  trees  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  when  you  stand 
half  a  dozen  yards  away  from  them  the  perfume  is  plainly  perceptible. 
The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  native  of  Cej'lon  and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  were  told  that  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  acres  were  given 
over  to  its  cultivation,  and  each  acre  yields  from  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds  of  the  cinnamon  bark,  a  year.  This  bark  is  stripped  oflf  in  pieces 
about  forty  inches  long,  and  is  then  fermented  till  the  outer  skin  separates 
from  the  inner,  which  is  the  one  that  is  wanted.  Then  the  inner  skin  is 
dried  in  the  sun  very  slowly,  and  it  is  the  drying  that  makes  it  curl  up  in 
the  way  you  see  it  in  the  stores  at  home.  It  does  not  require  a  rich  soil 
for  its  production,  and  many  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  of  Ceylon  are  on 
sandy  land  that  would  not  easily  produce  anything  else.  The  trees  are 
grown  from  s.-ed,  and  when  they  are  eight  years  old  they  begin  to  yield 
the  cinnamon  of  commerce,  and  they  continue  to  yield  it  until  they  have 
passed  a  hundred  years. 

Wockwalla  proved  to  be  a  hill  from   which  there  was   a  fine  view   of 
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rice-fields  and  tropical  forests,  and  a  pretty  river  midway  through  them. 
With  an  eye  to  business  some  one  had  built  a  refreshment-stand  on  the  top 
of  the  hill^  and  a  notice  was  posted  that  all  who  did  not  patronize  the 
establishment  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the 
balcony.  As  the  day  was  warm^  it  was  promptly  decided  that  lemon- 
ades would  be  in  order,  and  they  were  speedily  prepared.  Mangoes  and 
two  or  three  other  kinds  of  fruits  were  brought  and  an  hour  was  passed 
very  pleasantly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  attractions  of  Wockwalla. 

While  promonadiug  the  streets  of  Colombo,  we  observed  placards 
advertising  'whalers'  for  sale  which  we  afterwards  learned  was  the  desig- 
nation given  to  horses  imported  from  Australia.  Horses  are  very  dear  in 
Ceylon  as  none  are  raised  in  the  country. 

The  bamboo  tree  is  said  to  be  the  most  useful  tree  in  the  world,  but 
the  Cingalese  say  the  cocoanut  tree  has  a  hundred  uses  to  which  it  and  its 
fruit  can  be  put. 

A  smile  of  incedulity  from  one  of  our  party  set  our  native  guide  to 
enumerating  some  of  these  uses.  Tt  builds,  rigs  and  freights  the  small 
vessels  of  the  Maldive  islands.  It  produces  wine,  water,  oil^  sugar, 
spirits,  vinegar,  and  milk  ;  a  specie  of  sago  is  obtained  from  the  pith  of 
of  the  trunk  near  the  head,  and  a  vegetable  like  cabbage  from  the  young 
buds  when  boiled  ;  the  old  leaves  make  huts,  fences,  baskets^  while  the 
young  leaves  are  yellow  and  transparent,  so  that  they  make  pretty  lan- 
terns and  decorations  ;  the  shells  of  the  nuts  are  made  into  cups,  ladels, 
spoons  and  similar  utensils,  and  when  not  wanted  for  any  other  purposes, 
they  can  be  converted  into  charcoal  for  cooking  food.  From  Ihe  fibers  of 
the  leaves  brooms  can  be  made,  the  butts  of  the  stalks  make  paddels  and 
handles  to  farming  implements,  while  the  fibers  of  the  husks  may  be  con- 
verted into  ropes,  twine,  matting,  carpets,  and  mattresses. 

The  tree  also  has  many  medicinal  properties  :  the  natives  extract  a 
powerfhl  oil  from  the  bark,  which  they  use  in  cutaneous  diseases  ;  the 
juice  of  the  flowers  makes  an  astringent  lotion  like  alum  ;  a  decoction  of 
the  root  is  given  in  fevers  ;   and  the  juice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  some  of 
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the  oil  is  used  for  opthalmia.         Cocoanut-oil   is  the   best   remedy   for  the 
stings  of  insects. 

The  cocoanut-tree  begins  to  bear  when  seven  years  old  and  bears  for 
about  eighty  years,  averaging  from  forty  to  fifty  nuts  a  year.  It  bears 
all  the  year  round  so  that  j'^ou  will  see  blossoms,  green  nuts  and  ripe  nuts 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Many  of  us  who  have  heard  intoxicating  liquor  called  "toddy"  may 
pot  know  that  it  is  a  Cingalese  word.  This  is  the  name  of  the  juice  that 
is  obtained  by  tapping  the  base  of  the  buds  of  the  cocoanut-tree  just  be- 
fore they  blossom,  from  which  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  made. 

During  the  season  of  gathering  the  juice  of  the  palm,  the  gatherers 
are  greatly  disturbed  by  a  small  bird  that  drinks  the  juice  and  calls  all 
its  friends  to  share  it  with  him  ;  it  is  known  as  the  "toddy-bird,"  and 
his  nest  is  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Baltimore  oriole.  The  bird 
is  a  social  one,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  nests  will  be  found  together  on 
a  single  tree. 

We  have  already  noted  the  great  variety  of  color  in  the  costumes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  but  the  variety  of  color  does  not  stop  here,  for 
the  people  themselves  vary  greatly  in  color.  The  native  Cingalese  are  of 
a  pure  brown,  or  dark  olive;  the  Malabar  negroes  'ire  like  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, and  the  descendents  of  the  Portuges-t  are  nearly  as  black  as  the  men 
from  Malabar.  They  have  European  features  with  black  faces,  and  on 
tho  other  hand  the  de.scendents  of  the  Dutch  settlers  are  very  like  the 
English  in  the  color  of  their  skins.  The  Cingalese  are  slender  and  have 
small  feet  and  hands  ;  they  wear  their  hair  long,  and  tie  it  in  a  knot  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb  to  keep  it  in  place.  The 
men  have  little  beards  or  none  at  all.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  men. 

The  faces  of  Cingalese  women  are  pretty  but  there  are  not  many  of  them 
who  would  be  called  handsome.  They  are  generally  married  by  the  time 
the}'  are  fourteen  j^ears  of  age,  and  their  husbands  are  only  a  year  or  two 
older.      The   marriages   are  generally  arranged   by  the   parents   without 
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consulting  the  _voung  people;  the  ceremony  consists  in  tj'ing  the  thumbs 
or  little  fingers  of  the  couple  together,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses, 
and  while  thej-  are  thus  tied  some  scented  oil  is  poured  over  the  head  of 
the  bride. 

The  Cingalese  are  said  to  make  good  house-servants  and  artisans, 
but  they  will  not  do  much  heavy  work.  For  this  purpose  men  called  Tam- 
ils are  imported  from  Southern  India,  and  recently  as  many  as  one 
hundred  thousand  have  come  to  Ceylon  in  a  single  year.  They  are  em- 
ployed on  the  coffee  and  tea  plantations. 

A  tea  plantation  is  created  by  sowing  the  seed  in  holes  at  proper 
distances  two  or  three  seeds  being  put  into  a  hole  to  secure  a  plant. 
The  first  crop  is  obtained  in  the  third  year  when  the  plant  is  by  no  means 
full  grown.  When  about  seven  5ears  old,  it  yields  a  scanty  crop  of  hard 
leaves^  and  is  cut  down  when  new  shoots  rise  from  the  root,  and  bear 
fine  leaves  in  abundance.  This  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
plant  dies  at  about  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

About  the  fourth  century  the  plant  was  imported  from  Corea  to  China 
and  found  its  way  into  Japan  about  900  A.  D.  It  is  now  cultivated  in 
nearly  all  sub-tropical  countries,  and  with  more  or  less  success  as  far 
north  as  the  vicinity  of   London,  England. 

The  tea  of  Ceylon  has  a  very  fine  flavor  and  brings  a  high  price  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

{To   be   continued.) 
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NO    TELEPHONE    IN   HEAVEN. 

"Now  I  can  wait  on  baby^" 

The  smiling  merchant  said, 
As  he  stopped  and  softly  toyed 

With  the  golden  curly  head. 
"I  want  'oo  to  tall  up  mamma," 

Come  the  answer    full  and   free 
"Will  yo'  telephone  and  ast  her 

When  she's  tuming  back  to  me  ? 

"Tell   her  I's  so  lonesome 

'At  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
An'  papa  cries  so  much 

I  dess  he  must  be  lonesome^  too  ; 
Tell  her  to  tum  to  baby, 

'Tause  at  night  I  dit  so  'fraid, 
Wif  nobody  ther  to  tiss  me. 

When  the  light  bedins  to  fade. 

"All  froo  the  day  I  wants  her, 

For  mj'  dolly's  dot  so  tored. 
From  the  awful,  awful  punchin, 

Budd^'  gave  it  with  his  sword  ; 
Ain't  nobody  to  fix  it 

Since  mamma  went  awaj' 
And  poor  little  lonesome  dolly 

'S  dittin  thinner  every  day." 

"M3'  child/'  the  merchant  murmured^ 
As  he  stroked  the  anxious  brow, 

''There'e  no  telephone  connection 
Where  your  mother  lives  at  now." 

"Ain't  no  telephone  in  heaven?" 
And  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes, 

T  'fout  dat  God  had  ever'fing 
With  Him  up  in  the  skies." 
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Old  Queen  Tii's  Father  and  Mother 


AFTER  3,000  YEARS  IN  AN  EGYPTIAN  TOMB 


Are  "Excavated"  In  A  Well  Preserved  Condition 


Story  told  by  Joseph  r^inden  Smith  Before  Art  Society  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Much  Enjoj^ed. 


H 


^^  M^  M  OW  very  modern  those  old  Egfyptians  are,  "  would 
have  been  a  very  appropriate  expression  after  see- 
ing" the  stereoptican  reproductions  of  the  articles 
found  in  an  Eg-yptian  tomb,  the  excavation  of  which  was  enter- 
taining-ly  described  to  the  Hartford  Art  Society  and  its  friends 
at  Hosmer  Hall  by  Joseph  Linden  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  art- 
ist and  was  at  work  in  his  profession  in  Luxor,  at  the  time 
when  Theodore  M,  Davis  of  Newport  began  operations  in  ex- 
cavation in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  King-s  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Nile.  On  a  promise  from  Mr.  Davis  he  moved  over 
that  he  mig"ht  have  opportunity  to  go  down  into  a  tomb  if  one 
should  be  found,  before  the  objects  in  it  were  taken  out.  He 
was  very  fortunate  in  being  the  first  to  g-o  down  the  long"  pas- 
sage way  which  led  to  the  tomb  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
Queen  Tii,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  tomb  was  literally  filled,  apparently  with  a  large  share  of 
the  household  goods  of  the  venerable  couple,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  presence  of  their  individual  mummies  in  a  most  startling 
state  of  preservation,  so  much  so  that  it  required  but  a  little 
imagination  for  the  audience  to  bridge  the  3,000  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  they  were  on  the  earth  and  to  face  them  as 
substantial  entities. 
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By  way  of  preliminary  to  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures,  Mr. 
Smith  recounted  the  conditions  which  g-overn  all  excavations  in 
Egypt.  They  are  under  the  g^eneral  direction  of  the  g-overn- 
ment,  Mr.  Maspero,  the  director  of  the  museum  at  Cairo,  being- 
the  responsible  person  in  charg^e.  Any  one  can  excavate,  under 
supervision,  expending-  his  own  money,  but  the  "finds"  must  be 
given  to  the  government  for  the  Cairo  museum.  Notwithstand- 
ing" this  rather  forbidding-  restriction  manj^  do  enter  upon  the 
work,  the  glory  of  having  made  an  orig-inal  discovery  amply  re- 
paying- the  excavators. 

The  valley  in  which  the  tombs  were  made  is  a  forbidding-, 
rocky  wilderness  with  rough  paths,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  in- 
tention was  to  entomb  the  great  of  old  Egypt  where  nothing- 
could  ever  disturb  their  rest,  even  the  roads  upon  which  the 
sarcophagi  were  taken  to  the  tombs  having  been  obliterated 
and  made  to  resemble  the  surrounding-  wilderness-  Mr. 
Davis's  excavations  made  a  break  into  the  side  of  a  steep,  rocky 
hill,  just  over  the  outer  door  to  a  tomb  which  bore  evidences  of 
having-  been  broken  into  some  time  not  remote  from  the  entomb- 
ment. Immediately  one  of  the  Arab  boys  was  let  down  into  it 
by  the  bands  of  his  turban  tied  about  his  waist  and  he  handed 
out  a  staff  of  wood  ornamented  with  g-ilt,  the  yoke  of  a  chariot 
and  some  other  smaller  articles.  This  was  the  beg-inning, 
merely.  The  tomb  was  g-uarded  by  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife 
over  nig-ht  in  company  with  an  Eng-lish  overseer,  and  Director 
Maspero  informed. 

The  next  morning-  the  great  director  appeared  and  instead 
of  going-  into  the  tomb  went  off  on  an  expedition  to  ascertain 
where  digg-ing-  next  year  would  be  likely  to  bring-  results.  It 
appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  in  Egypt  and  he  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  tomb  intaet.  While  the  waits 
were  on  Mr.  Smith  and  a  companion  made  their  way  into  the 
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tomb,  finding-  the  passage  very  rough,  with  no  hieroglyphics 
or  pictures  on  the  wall,  but  when  the  tomb  itself  was 
reached  it  was  found  to  be  a  room  about  12  by  30  feet,  tilled 
with  splendid  thing's,  as  bright  as  they  were  when  placed  in  the 
tomb,  free  from  dust  and  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  clear  and 
g"Ood.  Evidences  of  thieves  having  been  inside  were  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  the  upper  and  inner  lids  of  the  great  cof&ns 
had  been  torn  off  and  thrown  to  one  side  in  a  heap  upon  other 
material.  This  had  been  done  in  order  to  get  at  the  jewels 
worn  by  the  man  and  woman  whose  bodies  were  in  the  coffins. 
Very  much  like  modern  thieves,  the  ancient  ones  had  omitted 
to  take  an  article  of  much  value,  a  heav}^  plate  of  g^old  over  the 
heart  placed  there  by  the  embalmers. 

Maspero  on  entering  the  tomb  was  g-reatly  surprised,  al- 
thougfh  he  is  a  veteran  Eg-yptologist,  by  what  he  found  and  ex- 
claimed in  delig-ht  as  the  successive  finds  came  to  his  notice. 
Of  course  the  Duke  of  Connaught  took  in  the  tomb,  and  others 
interested  went  into  the  depths,  also,  including  an  Eng"lish 
Egyptologist  who  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  sarcophagi  and 
with  tears  proclaimed  that  the  tomb  was  none  other  than  that 
of  Queen  Tii's  parents,  tears  not  for  the  loss  of  the  worthy 
couple,  but  because  they  had,  after  3,000  years,  been  found. 

Then  began  the  taking  out  of  the  articles,  and  the  repro- 
ductions by  photographs  shown  brought  to  light  the  amazing 
things  found.  First  of  all,  the  sarcophagi,  beautifully  carved 
and  gilded,  the  work  being  of  the  most  exquisite,  character  ; 
then  the  countenances  of  the  couple,  strange  but  fine  faces, 
after  all ;  after  these  the  furniture,  beautiful  chairs,  in  fine 
carving  with  gilt  ornamentation,  evidently  chairs  that  had  been 
used,  worn  at  the  edges ;  beds,  very  much  like  modern  beds, 
but  with  more  graceful  lines  and  carvings  and  inlays  of  ivory 
and  ebony,  alabaster  vases  of  beautiful  contour,  little  images  of 
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the  same  material,  four  for  each  of  the  couple  to  act  as  servants 
on  their  way  to  the  spheres,  with  inscriptions  on  their  g'ar- 
ments  showing-  the  virtues  of  the  twain  ;  many  boxes  in  which 
were  contained  some  of  the  portions  of  the  bodies  not  embalmed, 
but  encased  with  g-ilt  ornameni  and  inscriptions  upon  them. 

The  most  remarkable  find  ^v^is  the  chariot  that  fitted  the 
yoke  found  at  the  entrance,  a  two  wheeled  vehicle,  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  red  and  gilt  upon  the  wheels  and  paper  mache 
panels  upon  the  body,  all  gfoing-  to  show  that  the  civilizaton  of 
the  Eg-yptians  had  very  much  in  cominon  with  that  of  today,  so 
far  as  creature  comforts  were  concerned. 
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History  of  the  Movement  of  the  Adult  Blind* 

REPRINTED  FROM   THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

The  heathen  in  his  blindness  bows  down  to  wood  and  stone.  It's 
easy  to  criticise  the  heathen.  But  what  does  civilization  give  the  blind 
man  to  do  ?  Is  a  wheezy  hand  organ  or  a  berth  in  an  almshouse,  after 
all,  so  far  in  advance? 

Investigations  have  recently  been  made  by  special  state  commis- 
sions in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  their  findings  raise  the 
question  whether  seeing  people  have  not  been  blinder  in  looking  upon 
the  problem  of  the  sightless  than  the  blind  people  themselves. 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Howe,  schools  for  teaching  the  young  blind 
have  been  started  and  maintained  by  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
but  these  investigations  show  that  75  per  cent  of  those  over  twenty, 
the  usual  age  limit  of  admission  to  the  existing  schools,  lose  their 
sight  in  adult  life,  and  that  these  men  and  women  to  a  very  great 
extent  have  as  yet  no  opportunity  for  industrial  training.  What  is 
true  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York — and  a  similar  private  investi- 
gation being  carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
tends  to  confirm  it — is  probably  true  in  every  other  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  an  appreciation  of  this  situation  which  has  led  to  a  movement 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  neglected  citizenship.  The  movement  is  just 
started.  New  ground  is  being  broken.  In  Massachusetts  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  taking  a  hand  in  it,  and  so  is  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  the  son 
of  a  blind  Kentuckian,  who  has  astounded  the  English  public  with 
the  marvelous  things  he  has  worked  out  as  head  of  the  Roval  College 
of  Music  in  London.  In  New  York  a  state  association  has  just  been 
formed  which  is  about  to  hold  a  public  mass  meeting,  at  which  Jacob 
H.  Choate,  Mark  Twain  and  others  will  speak.    The  February  maga- 
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zine  number  of  Charities  and  the  Commons  is  given  up  to  the  question. 

These  things  may  be  said  to  be  significant  of  the  present  phase  of 
the  movement.  The  first  step  is  a  demand  for  facts — to  find  out  who 
the  bHnd  are,  their  age,  the  age  when  they  became  blind;  therefore 
the  work  of  the  state  commissions  and  the  advocacy  of  permanent 
registries  of  the  blind.  The  second  step  is  a  demand  that  the  scholas- 
tic institutions  dealing  with  blind  youths  shall  prepare  them  more 
concretely  for  after  life.  To  train  a  blind  boy  to  read  embossed  let- 
ters, to  appreciate  literature  and  music  to  do  some  simple  task,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  can  earn  his  salt  when  he  is  turned  loose 
on  the  community.  The  third  step  is  a  demand  that  agencies  be  de- 
vised to  train  industrially  those  who  become  blind  after  maturity — 
not,  in  most  cases,  as  permanent  industrial  backwater  groups,  where 
the  inefficient  may  be  cared  for  because  of  their  sightlessness — but  as 
way  stations  through  which  the  trained  blind  may  gain  a  footing  in 
the  economic  life  of  their  generation.  These  ends  are  aimed  at  in 
bills  now  before  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  legislatures. 

Connecticut  was  the  pioneer  State  to  provide  by  a  legislative  enact- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  adult  blind.  Mrs.  Foster  of  Hartfordi, 
stumbled  over  a  blind  Italian  boy  in  a  dark  passage  of  a  tenement  in 
1888.  She  became  interested  in  him  and  in  a  short  time  discovered 
more  than  fifty  blind  people  in  Hartford-  Almost  before  she  herself 
was  aware  of  the  fact  her  heart,  time,  and  purse  were  enlisted  in  the 
work.  Through  her  work  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  a  lawyer,  blind  from 
early  manhood,  became  interested  and  in  1893  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind  was  created  and  the  present  Connecticut  State 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the  result.  There  over  one  hundred  blind 
persons  have  received  industrial  instruction  tO'  render  them  self-sup- 
porting. In  Brooklyn,  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  become 
a   factory   where   broom-making,   mattress-making,   cane-seating   and 
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net  and  hammock-weaving  give  steady   employment  to  a  group  of 
blind  workers  living  in  the  community. 

Whenever  you  see  a  basket  or  a  piece  of  willow  ware  v/ith  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Wisconsin  and  inscribed  with  these  words,  "Independence 
through  industry,"  you  will  know  that  it  comes  from  the  Wisconsin 
workshop  for  the  blind,  started  in  1904,  which  is  not  only  transform- 
ing paupers  into  wage  earners  on  a  business  basis,  but  has  created 
a  demand  for  the  cultivation  of  entirely  new  staples  on  the  American 
farm. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind — entirely  sepa-- 
rate  from  the  State  School  for  Blind  Youths — was  organized  in  1904,  „ 
and  is  doing  work  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  institution.  One  of  its 
most  notaible  cases  has  been  a  man  both  blind  and  deaf,  found  in  the 
Wayne  County  (Detroit)  poorhouse,  who  today  sews  brooms,  canes 
chairs  and  uses  a  typewriter.  What  Michigan  is  doing  in  this  State 
institution  is  being  attempted  in  Indianapolis  by  a  private  one — the 
Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men.  The  most  progressive  ex- 
periments in  this  field  are  being  carried  out  at  another  private  institu- 
tion— the  Experiment  Station  for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind  in 
Boston.  Really  marvelous  work  has  been  done  in  teaching  totally 
blind  men  and  women  to  make  rugs,  curtains,  screen  panels,  table  and 
pillow  covers,  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  designs,  which  are  worked 
out  with  an  exactness  which  would  tax  seeing  persons.  A  miniature 
of  the  old  loom  which  might  have  been  found  in  any  country  house 
in  our  grandmother's  time  has  been  mustered  into  use,  until  a  more 
suitable  mechanism  can  be  devised.  Each  loom  has  four  pedals,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  threads  are  lifted  at  the  will  of  the  weaver  in 
groups  which  are  as  definite  to  the  touch  as  are  the  black  notes  of  a 
piano. 

The  patterns  are  designed  by  a  seeing  expert  and  then  dictated  to 
the  blind  weaver,  who  reproduces  them  either  by  throwing  shuttles 
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wicli  Gtifferent  colors  between  the  separate  groups  of  warp  thread,  or 
%  tying  the  colored  threads;  each  color,  of  course,  being  put  in  a 
sepirate  place,  around  the  groups  of  threads  which  have  been  raised 
liy  (fepressing  the  pedals.  After  making  a  particular  pattern  a  few 
Jimci  (he  blind  weaver,  having  committed  it  to  memory,  is  actually 
qtt'cker  in  performing  the  work  than  the  seeing  assistant,  who  then 
only  rtceds  to  occasionally  look  at  the  work  to  mend  broken  threads. 
Jt  iji  the  idea  of  Mr.Campbell,  superintendent  of  this  experiment 
stitian,  that  the  real  field  of  permanent  employment  for  the  blind  lies 
**i  Uic  ordinary  factories.  An  investigation  of  twenty-five  factories  in 
Boiton  has  revealed  processes  which  are  very  simple  and  which  the 
bluii  c?ii\  do — ^wrapping  pill  boxes,  putting  ferrules  on  small  tools, 
tufiiiag,  sii>okinjg  and  threading  the  wheels  of  baby  and  doll  car- 
riages, parts  of  work  in  constructing  electrical  goods,  etc.  Time  and 
again  employers  have  told  the  superintendent  there  was  nothing  in 
their  factories  which  a  person  without  sight  could  do,  only  to  admit 
th?  contrary  oii  going  through  their  plant  with  Mr.  Campbell.  The 
re.^Ldr  »s  that  a  number  of  men  are  at  work  today  in  Boston  establish- 
irtenJ:^ 

The;  Massachusetts  investigations  show  that  to  teach  a  blind  boy 
to  re;»d  does  not  in  itself  solve  the  problem.  The  agent  of  the  com- 
niisfjion  found  in  one  town  a  group  of  men  who  had  learned,  some  at 
scli^KiJ,  some  from  the  home  teaching  system  carried  on  in  Massachu- 
setts, flow  to  reseat  chairs-  After  they  returned  they  also  learned  to 
theit  .'iorrow.  that  it  is  one  thing  to  reseat  a  chair  and  quite  another 
to  find  a  chair  to  reseat.  Not  one  of  the  men  had  regular  employ- 
fibiiiTir  Some  local  women  became  interested.  Two  rooms  were  rented, 
one  for  mattress  work  and  one  for  chairs,  and  the  men  set  to  work. 
The  interested  women  got  the  first  chairs  to  be  caned,  and  now  the 
group  of  workers  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  build  up  good  business.  It 
»!i  by  ;uch  interest  and  backing  in  local  communities  that  the  problem 
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of  livelihood  for  the  blind  can  be  worked  out,  once  the  man  wl.o  loses 
his  eyes  is  taught  to  work  in  the  dark. 

;The  F.  E.  Cleaveland  above  referred  to  as  the  founder  of  the 
Hartford  institution  for  the  instruction  and  employment  of  the  adult, 
blind  is  navv,  and  for  the  past  six  years,  has  been  principal  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  this  insti- 
tution blind  people  have  been  taught  to  set  type  on  the  Simpler  Type- 
setting Machine,  print,  fold,  stitch,  and  bind  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, and  are  at  the  present  time  publishing  a  monthly  magaziise  en- 
titled Talks,  Tales  and  Public  Opinion. 

Tlie  first  and  only  novel  written  and  printed  by  the  blind,  entitk-d, 
"A  Rift  in  the  Cloud,"  is  also  published  by  this  institution. 

One  of  the  young  blind  men  connected  with  the  institution,  ProL 
H.  R.  W.  Miles,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Cleaveland  in.  his 
work  for  the  adult  bhnd  for  the  past  twelve  years,  besides  being  or- 
ganist for  Union  M.  E.  Church  of  this  city,  has  a  class  of  thirty- 
pupils,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  who  are  given  instruction 
on  the  piano  in  their  own  homes. 

A  department  of  piano  tuning  is  also  maintained,  and  recently  a, 
young  blind  man  who  graduated  from  the  Polyclinic  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  qualified  to  practice  massage  has  undertaken  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  massage  at  this  institution. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  institution  to  supplement  the  training  which 
the  sightless  receive  in  the  schools  for  blind  children  by  opening-  up 
avenues  of  employment  for  the  adult  blind  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  that  end  a  constant  agitation  has  been  kept  up  by  Mr.  Cleave- 
land for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  with  great  gratification  thai 
he  now  begins  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  mass 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  29th  of  March,  at  which 
Mark  Twain  is  to  preside,  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  movement  in  the 
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great  metrof)oHs  that  will  result  in  a  great  advance  being  made- 

In  ciosing  we  can  do  not  better  than  to  invoke  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  blessed  with  sight,  in  the  words  of  Helen  Keller: 

"Tliere  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to  move 
up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  a  blind  brother;  but 
there  is  a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining  them 
to  make  a  place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  also 
because  it  is  his  right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God's  greatest  gift, 
tthe  privilege  of  man  to  gx)  forth  unto  his  work." 
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THE  STORY  THAT  TOOK, 


BY 


INEZ  HAYNES  GILLMORE 


IN  McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE 


There  was  nobody  in  the  ladies'  waiting-room  of  the  Walden  station  but 
herself.  No  one  else  came  in.  She  waited  and  waited.  Finally,  she  went 
ovef  to  the  ticket-agent's  window.  "Will  you  tell  me,  please,"  she  asked,  "if 
you  happened  to  notice  a  young  girl  waiting  here  for  the  6:iS  train?" 

"No,  lady,"  the  ticket-agent  answered  promptly;  "there  wasn't  nobody  in 

here." 

"I  was  just  wondering— I  expected  somebody  here  to  meet  me,  and  I 
thought  maybe  she  missed  me— but  perhaps  nobody  came." 

"I    didn't    see    nobody,"    the    station-agent    reasserted. 

The  door  opened.  The  girl  flashed  about  with  a  start  and  a  quick  glance 
of  hope,  but  it  was  a  young  man  who  entered,  and  she  turned  again  to  her 
informant. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  she  went  on,  "of  any  church  in  Walden  where  there 
is  to  be  an  entertainment  to-night— a  sort  of  church  social?" 

"No,  I  haven't  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind."  He  turned  to  the  opposite 
window,  that  looked  into  the  men's  waiting-room,  and  answered  the  ques- 
tions that  were  directed  to  liim.  He  took  from  their  clamps  some  tickets, 
stamped  them  rapidly,  and  sold  them,  continuing  his  conversation  with  the 
pair  of  men  who  had  bought  them. 

The  girl  waited.    "Do  you  know  of  any  way  I  could  find  out,"  she  timidly 
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addressed  the  back  that  was  turned  to  her,  "if  there  is  to  be  such  an  aflfair, 
and  where  it's  to  be  held?" 

"Well,  I  should  think  you'd  have  to  go  round  to  all  the  churches  and  see. 
I  don't  know  of  any  other  way.  You  can't  get  them  by  telephone."  He 
renewed  his  bantering  talk  at  the  other  window. 

yThe  girl  was  silent  an  instant,  thinking.  Then  she  walked  over  to  a  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  There  was  a  pathetic  droop  to  her  figure  and  she 
stared  unseeingly  up  the  road.  Her  lips  began  to  quiver  and  hef  eyes, 
gradually,  to  fill  with  tears.  She  wore  a  long  pongee  coat  and  a  straw 
hat,  simply  trimmed.  She  was  a  slender  creature,  of  medium  height,  and 
delicate  proportions.  Her  skin  was  white  and  a  little  freckled.  Her  eyes 
were  dark  and  pensive.  Because  of  the  luminous  purple  stain  on  theif  lids, 
and  of  supplementing  soft  shadows  under  them,  they  seemed  bigger  than 
they  really  were.  Her  abundant  brown  hair  was  shadowy;  the  line  it  made 
about  hei'  .forehead  and  neck  was  prttily  scalloped.  Just  above  each  of 
her  temples  a  .feathery  spiral  of  a  curl  disengaged  itself  from  the  rest  and 
hung  down  in  front  of  her  ears.  This  and  her  little  pointed  chin,  together 
with  a  certain  fascinating  irregularity  of  her  features,  gave  her  a  look  that 
was  quaintly  witch-like. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  a  voice  at  her  elbow  interrupted  her  reflections;  "I 
wonder   if  I  can  be   of  any  assistance  to  you?" 

She  turned  immediately.  It  was  the  young  man  who  had  just  come  in. 
She  stood  for  a  few  seconds  trying,  by  biting  her  lips,  to  stop  their  trembl- 
ing.    Gradually  she  forced  the  tears  back. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I— I— 
You  see  I'm  going  to  take  part  in  an  entertainment  to-night  in  a  church 
here  in  Walden.  There  was  to  be  a  girl  here  at  the  train  to  meet  me.  No- 
body came  and  I'm  afraid  there's  some  mistake  about  it.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  people  who  are  getting 
up  the  entertainment,  and  I  don't  know  what  church  it  is— or  anything.' 
She  stopped  and  bit  her  lips  again.  "You  see,"  she  went  on,  "they  have 
hired  me  to  come  to-night.  That's  why  I  feel  so  badly  about  disappointing 
them.     But  I  guess  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  go  home." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  protested;  "don't  do  that.  You  musn't  do  that.  I'm  very 
sure    we   can   find   out   what   church   is   celebrating   to-night.     But   I   don't 
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undefstand.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  didn't  write  you  anything  about 
it?" 

"Oh,  you  see,"  she  explained  further,  "they — she — it  was  a  woman — en- 
gaged me  over  the  telephone.  Her  voice  was  a  little  indistinct  at  times 
and  somebody  kept  interrupting  her.  All  I  got  was  that  it  was  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  at  a  church  at  Walden,  and  that  somebody  would  meet 
me  at  the  station  and  take  me  there." 

"Did   she  give  you   her  name?"  the  young  man   asked. 

"No,  she  fofgot,  I  guess — and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  for  it.  Bob — 
my  brother — says   that's   just  the   way  women    do  business." 

Perhaps  the  young  man  thought  so.  In  spite  of  palpable  efforts  towards 
self-control,  a  smile  forced  itself  to  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  twinkled.  The 
girl  herself  was  smiling  a  little  by  this  time. 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  we'll  do,"  he  said  briskly;  "my 
automobile  is  outside,  and  I'll  take  you  around  to  all  the  chui-'ches  until  we 
find  the  one  that  you  belong  to." 

"Oh,  that's  very  good  of  you.  I — I  don't  think  I  ought.  I'm  afraid  it's 
bothering  you  too  much." 

"Not  a  bit.  I  shall  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  haven't  a  thing  to  do.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  will  be  something  of  a  lark.  And  it  won't  take  more  than 
an  hour,  you  know — the  distances  here  are  very  short.  ExcLise  me  a  mo- 
ment ;  I'll  get  the  necessary  information  from  the  ticket-agent." 

The  girl  watched  him  as.  he  stood  talking.  There  was  an  air  of  quiet 
strength  about  his  tall  figur'e,  a  look  of  physical  cleanness,  that  was  in  some 
odd  way  moral,  too,  about  his  irregular  bright  face.  He  had  steady  gray 
eyes  and  close-cropped  bright  brown  hair.  His  long  automobile  coat  and 
his   visofed  cap  gave  him  a  distinguished  look." 

"By  the  way,  my  name  is  Arden  Bennett,"  he  said,  when  he  rejoined  her, 
"and  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance."  He  opened  the 
door  and  they  walked  up  the  platform  to  where  the  automobile  awaited. 

"My  name  is  Fredericka  Gaston,"  she  announced  simply,  "and  I'm  reo- 
dering  up  thanks  to  heaven  that  I've  made  your  acquaintance." 

"Thank  you,"  he  returned  smilingly;  "this  is  the  'Secret  Service'  at  your 
disposal — now  christened  for  the  first  time — and  in  deference  to  its  most 
pleasing  adventure.     You'll  sit  in  the  front  seat  with  me — thank  you,  yes — 
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I  sit  at  the  right." 

(They  started  forward  at  a  smart  pace.  The  brown  dusty  road  rolled  it- 
self up  like  a  ribbon  under  them,  and  the  green  of  the  woods  on  either  side 
massed  itself  into  a  continuous  soft  hedge.  The  hill,  that  they  began  pres- 
ently to  climb,  ran  fairly  straight  upwards  and  imprinted  a  smooth,  clean- 
cut  line  of  road  and  the  serrated  outline  of  contiguous  bunches  of  fir-trees 
on  the  banks  of  golden  cloud  that  the  approaching  sunset  had  exorcised. 

"I  find,"  he  said,  "that  this  town  is  long  on  churches;  no  less  than  six. 
Isn't  that  like  New  England?  I'll  give  you  odds  that  there  isn't  a  billiard- 
room  or  a  bowling  alley.  There's  the  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Orthodox,  and  Unitarian.  We'll  cut  the  Catholic  out  at  the 
Start.  They  don't  have  church  festivals — do  they — to  their  credit,  I  think. 
Now,  why  can't  we  do  some  Sherlock  Holmes  work  over  this  matter,  Miss 
Gaston?  Let's  see  what  we  can  deduce,  in  regard  to  the  demonination  of 
the  church,  from  the  character  of  the  entertainment  they're  giving.  What 
are  they  going  to  do?" 

"Why,  you  see  I — I — I — "  she  faltered.  "I  don't  know — it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  ask." 

He  smiled  down  at  her  amusedly.     "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Oh,  I'm  a  story-tellef.     I'm  going  to  tell  stories," 

"Why,  it  must  be  a  children's  party." 

"No;  she  especially  stipulated  that  I  have  stories  suitable  to  grown  peo- 
ple. I'm  going  to  tell  a  fairy  story  and  a  fable,  two  adventures,  and  two 
^host  stories," 

•'Ghost-stories  I"  He  pounced  upon  the  words  triumphantly.  "Did  you 
tell  her  you  were  going  to  tell  ghost-stories?" 

"Yes,  and  she  was  very  much  amused  and  pleased." 

"Now  let  me  see  who'd  be  likely  to  stand  for  ghosi  ./ories,"  he  meditated; 
"the  Orthodox  couldn't,  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  wouldn't,  the  Episco- 
palians might " 

"Would  the  Unitarians  stand  for  them,  do  you  think?" 

•'The  Unitarians !  My  child,  they'll  stand  for  anything.  I  ought  to  know. 
I'm  a  Unitarian  myself.  That  settles  it.  And  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
that  the  search  is  as  good  as  over  with.  Unitarian  it  is.  Hurrah  for  Sher- 
lock Homles !  The  Adventure  of  the  Mislaid  Church." 
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"Of  course,"  she  agreed  happily,  "it  couldn't  be  any  other." 
"And  this   is  the  month  of  June.     They're  giving  a  strawberry  festival. 
Oh,  this  is  too  easy.     It's  like  magic.     It's  like  stealing  rattles  from  babies. 
It's  like  getting  money  from  popper.     Say,  I'm  almost  ashamed." 

"Oh„  I  am  so  grateful  to  you,"  she  burst  out.  "You  see,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, as  if  propelled  into  confidence  by  an  overpowing  impulse,"  my  brother 
Bob  and  I — we're  all  alone  in  the  world.  My  father  and  mother  are  both 
dead.  Bob  supports  me  and  takes  care  of  me.  I  keep  house,  but  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  my  hands — time  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with. 
Two  years  ago  we  came  down  from  Horton — that's  in  the  middle  of  the 
state.  I  don't  know  anybody  in  Boston,  and  often  I  am  very  lonely.  It 
occurred  to  me  over  a  year  ago  that  I  might  do  something  with  story-tell- 
ing. I've  always  told  stories  to  children,  and  rather  successfully,  and  then, 
besides,  I  like  it.  Well,  I  had  some  circulars  printed,  and  I  sent  them  out 
to  newspapers  and  women's  clubs  and  churches  and  kindergartens  and  every 
thing  I  could  think  of.  Ajnd  then  I  waited.  And  I  waited.  And  I 
waited.  And,  do  you  know,  I  never  heard  a  solitary  thing  from  one  of 
them  until  that  woman  called  me  up  on  the  telephone  the  other  day.  That's 
why  I  was  so  silly  in  the  station.  I  do  so  want  to  make  a  success 
of  it.  I  do  want  to  help  Bob — he's  so  good  to  me.  My  heart  went  down 
into  my  boots  when  I  found  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go 
home.     Really,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  kindness." 

"Please,  please  don't  say  that  again.  The  gratitude  is  all  mine.  You've 
rescued  me  from  the  boredom  of  a  whole  evening  alone.  I'm  from  the  West. 
I'm  taking  a  graduate  course  at  Harvard." 

"It's  great  fun  for  mie  to  be  going  about  like  this  in  search  of  my  church," 
she  remarked,  "because  I  never  have  been  in  an  automobile  before.  After 
I've  told  lots  of  stories,  and  have  become  famous,  I'm  going  to  buy  one  to 
put  in  Bob's  Christmas  stocking." 

'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  have  been  in  an  automobile  before?"  he 
asked,  with  a  great  appearance  of  solemnity. 

"Never." 

"Why,  you  haven't  told  me  any  of  the  three  stock  automobile  stories  yet" 

"I  don't  know  them.    What  are  they?" 

"And  you've   refrained    from   calling   it   my  automobubble.     You   haven't 
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referred  to  it  as  my  'fiery  steed.'     You  haven't  said  'Sec  how  it  champs  it* 
bit.'  " 

"What  are  the  stories?" 
ffl"And  you  haven't  even  asked  me  if  I  hadn't  better  get  out  and  give  it  a 
pailful  of  water  and  a  bucket  of  oats." 

"What  are  the  stories?" 

"Well,  story  number  one,  people  ahvays  tell.  It's  as  inevitable  as  'You 
wouldn't  believe  that  sunset  if  you  saw  it  in  a  painting,'  of  'I'd  rather  have 
a  tooth  pulled  than  have  my  picture  taken.'  I  mean  everybody  tells  it  ex- 
cept you.  I've  never  known  a  case  before  when  it  didn't  happen.  I'nr 
affaid  now  I'm  dreaming.  Don't  wake  me.  Oh,  I've  been  driven  to  keeping 
tabs  on  it.  In  the  last  three  months  I've  heard  it — and  in  this  very  ma- 
chine— exactly  thirty-nine  times.  I've  worked  up  a  mechanical  ha-ha  that 
makes  the  welkin  ring.  It  frightens  people.  They  don't  tell  me  any  more 
Sjtories.  Well,  here  goes  for  the  fortieth  time.  Tliree  children  were  play- 
ing on  a  street  when  an  automobile  went  by.  'Let's  play  automobile,'  one 
of  them  said.  'I'll  be  an  automobile  aud  you'll  be  the  driver.'  'What'll  I 
be?'  asked  the  third.  "Oh,  you,  you  canbe  the — Hi,  here  we  are.  Mademoi- 
selle, I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Unitarian  Church  at  your  service." 

The  girl  looked  up  eagerly.  Just  ahead,  set  in  a  trim  lawn,  was  a  yel- 
low stone  church.  A  huge  ivy  softened  its  angles  and  those  of  the  build- 
ing, evidently  the  parsonage,  adjoining  it. 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  lighted,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  a 
little  troubled. 

"It  is  lighted  dimly.  It's  only  seven  o'clock  now.  They're  not  wasting 
their  gas,  you  see.  Ah,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Here  they  come — they're  ex- 
pecting you." 

From  the  parsonage  door  there  emerged  a  little,  dumpy,  kindly-faced 
clefgyman.  He  came  directly  towards  them.  Bennett  steered  the  auto 
neatly  up  to  the  sidewalk.  Then  he  jumped  out  and  helped  Fredericka  to 
alight.  Fredericka  moved  up  the  concrete  walk.  Her  companion  followed 
and  they  met  the  clergyman  half  way. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  the  latter  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "I 
am  Mr.  Wharton.  My  wife  was  so  sorry  that  she  could  not  meet  you.  She 
wished  me  to  say  that  only  an  unavoidable  complication  prevents  her  froiw 
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being  here." 

"Oh,  please  don't  apologize,"  Fredericka  said  sunnily ;  "there  is  nothing 
to  apologize  for.  You  see  I  was  in  good  hands.  I,  too,  regret  the  loss 
of  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting,"  she  concluded  quaintly. 

"Now,  I  suppose,"  the  reverend  gentleman  went  on,  "like  all  young 
people,  yau'd  like  it  over  and  done  with  as  soon  as  possible — even  if  there 
were  not  the  othef  reasons." 

"Well,  I  did  think  I  would  like  to  take  the  9:15  train  home  if  I  could," 
Fredericka  said  frankly;  "you  see  there  will  be  somebody  there  to  meet 
that  train   and,   though   he's  perfectly  willing  to   wait  over,   still   if  I   could 

"You  could  go  even  earlier  than  that — as  it  happens,"  Mr.  Wharton  said 
affably.     "Shall  we  go  into  the  church?" 

"Yes ;  I'd  like  to  see  what  it's  like,"  Fredericka  said.  "I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  my  voice  will  carry.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  rehearse  a  little." 

"Oh,  that's  not  necessary.  Don't  think  of  it.  Now,  suppose  you  both 
go  in  by  the  front  entrance  and  I'll  get  the  two  maids,  Mary  and  Ann.  We 
shall  need  their  assistance,  you  know.  It's  dark  there,  but  I'll  light  the 
church  as  I  come  along." 

"Very  well,"  Fredericka  agreed.  She  and  Bennett  turned  where  the 
walk  branched  away  and  shot  .forward  in  front  of  the  church  door.  "Oh, 
it's  such  a  load  oflf  my  mind,"  she  said  fervently  to  her  rescuer,  as  they 
stood  within  the  dimly  lighted  edifice;  "and  isn't  he  pleasant  and  nice?  I'm 
sure  I'm  going  to  like  him  ever  so  much.  You  can't  fancy  how  I 
dreaded  it.  I'm  so  afraid  of  strange  people.  But  if  all  my  experiences  are 
going  to  be  as  pleasant  as  this —    Here  he  comes." 

"Also  Mary  and  Ann." 

"I'm  wondering  why  they  don't  hold  it  in  the  vestry." 

"And  I'm  wondering,"  he  meditated  dreamily,  "how  old  is  Ann?" 

The  circle  of  pin-point  light  leaped  into  brilliant  flame. 

"Why,"  Fredericka  exclaimed  surprisedly,  "it  isn't  a  Unitarian  church 
after  all.     He's  in  the  gown  of  the  Episcopalian  clergyman." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,"  Bennett  commented;  "however,  if 
they're  satisfied  why  should  we  complain?  Why  look  a  gift  church  in  the 
mouth?    And  as  for  that,  I'll  settle  the  matter  for  posterity — I'll  ask  Ann." 
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They  advanced  leisurely  up  the  broad  central  aisle.  Mf.  Wharton,  fol- 
lowed by  two  neatly-uniformed  Irish  girls,  met  them  at  the  angle  made 
by  the  junction  of  their  two  paths. 

"Now,''  he  commanded  pleasantly,  "if  you  two  will  stand  about  where 
you  are  and  Mary  and  Ann  back,  we're  all  feady  to  begin."  His  hand 
emerged  from  under  one  of  his  big  sleeves.  It  held  a  little  book.  He  opened 
It  and  began  to  read. 

"Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  he  said  in  tones  suddenly  sonorously  ecclesias- 
tical, "we  afe  gathered  here,"  etc.,  etc. 

Fredericka  listened  for  a  moment  suprisedly.  Then  her  face  grew  puz- 
zled, then  serious,   then  alarmed,  then  terrified. 

"Mr.  Bennett,  Mf.  Bennett,"  she  shrieked;  "stop  him!  stop  him!  Don't 
you  understand  what  he's  doing?     He's  marrying  us." 

"Marrying  us!"   Bennett   repeated.     "What   do  you   mean?" 

"Marrying  you !"  Mr.  Wharton  echoed.  "Of  course  I  am.  Isn't  that 
you're  here  for?" 

Fredericka  started  back  aghast.  "Oh,  there's  some  dfeadful  mistake,'* 
she  said  piteously;  "I  came  here  because  there  was,  or  I  thought  there  was, 
to  be  a  church  social  here  this  evening.  I  am  a  story-teller'.  They  en- 
gaged me  to  tell  stories." 

Mr.  Wharton  stafed  at  her.  "Aren't  you  Dorothy  Stone?"  he  asked  im- 
mediately. 

"No,  my  name  is  Fredericka  Gaston,  and  this  is  Mr.  Bennett — a— a  friend 
of  mine." 

"My  dear  young  lady,  let  me  apologize  with  all  my  heart,"  Mr.  Wharton 
said  seriously.  "I  have  made — we  both  have  made  a  great  mistake.  But 
you  will  see  when  I  explain,  how  easy  it  was  to  do  so.  The  daughter  of  a 
dear  old  friend  of  mine — a  young  woman  whom  I  have  never  seen — wrote  me 
here  to-night  at  seven.  It  is  her  mother  who  was  my  friend.  Her  father 
I  had  never  met.  He  disapproves  of  the  match  very  strongly.  The  mother 
looks  upon  it  favorably.  From  all  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  young  people  should  not  be  united,  and  I  agreed  to  do  it. 
When  you  drove  up,  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  you  were  the  bride 
and  groom.     It's  a  curious  coincidence — very." 

Bennett   sat   down   in   one   of   the   pews   and   laughed   until    he   coughed. 
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"This  beats  all  records  up  to  date,"  he  said ;  "only  nobody'll  believe  it  when 
I  tell  them." 

Fredericka  was  still  pale  and  fembling  from  her  ,fright,  but  she  hurriedly 
explained  her  plight  to  the  clergyman. 

He  considered  the  situation  carefully.  "No,  I've  heard  of  no  church  social 
to-night,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  exactly 
what  you  are  doing— to  visit  all  the  churches  and  find  out  from  the  people 
in  authority.     Only,"  he  ended  smilingly,  "don't  let  them  marry  you." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that."  Fredericka  was  beginning  to  smile  too.  "Ill  an- 
nounce the  very  first  thing  that—" 

She  was  interrupted.  Two  men  dashed  into  the  church  and  made  their 
way  up  the  aisle. 

"There  they  are  now,"  the  foremost  one  said.  He  was  a  tall,  heavily- 
built  man.  His  upright  white  hair  seemed  to  be  bristling  angrily  away  from 
his  red,  excited  face.  "If  you've  married  those  two  children,  sir,"  he  thun- 
dered at  Mr.  Wharton,  "I'll  see  what  the  law  can  do  about  it,  if  it  takes 
every  cent  I  have  in  the  world.  Why,  it's  not  Dorothy."  he  ended  in  a 
surprised  voice. 

His  companion  seemed  nonplussed.  He  was  a  legal-looking  person,  thin 
and  pale,  with  lantern  jaws  and  eagle  features. 

"Come,  Miss  Gaston,  we'll  get  out  of  here,"  Mr.  Bennett  said,  a  note  of 
quiet  determination  in  his  voice ;  "you've  got  nothing  to  do  with  this.  Good- 
night Mr.  Wharton." 

He  hurried  her  out  of  the  church  into  the  automobile.  iThey  started 
briskly  forward.     For  a  few  moments  they  were  both  silent. 

"Do  you  realize  that  it's  only  my  the  grace  of  God  and  your  speedy  inter- 
ruption that  we're  not  husband  and  wife  at  this  moment?"  he  asked  her 
suddenly. 

"Realize!"  Fredericka  repeated  quaveringly.  "I  can't  get  it  out  of  my 
mind.  It  gives  me  the  queerest  feeling  just  to  think  of  it.  Can  you  imagine 
anything  more  awful?" 

"It's  harder  to  think  of  anything  more  pleasant,"  he  said  after  reflection. 

"Mrs.  Arden  Bennett,  Fredericka  Bennett,"  he  murmured  under  his  breath. 

Fredericka  blushed,  but  she  laughed,  too,  after  a  pause.     "Now,  when  you 

return  to  the  West,"  she  complained,  "you'll  tell  your  friends  that  the  fe- 
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male  majority  in  Massachusetts  is  so  large  that  the  women  are  fairly  des- 
perate. You  will  say  that  a  girl  took  you  into  a  church  one  day  and  nearly 
married  you  before  you  realized  what  was  happening." 

"I  shall  tell  them  some  things  about  the  girls  in  Massachusetts  but  not 
that,"  he  appfaised  her  briefly. 

"Where  are  we  going  now?"  she  demanded; 

"To  the  real  Unitarian  Chufch  this  time.  That  information  bureau  at 
the  station  was  a  misinformation  bureau.  But  at  the  same  time  our  Sher- 
lock Holmes  method  of  research  is  vindicated.  I  think  we'll  strike  it  right 
this  time.  Only  if  they  take  me  for  a  baby  and  want  to  christen  me,  will 
you  promise  to  stop  them?" 

"I  don't  think  anything  else  will  happen  to  us,"  Ffedericka  prophesied 
grimly.  "Where  do  you  suppose  the  real  bride  and  groom  are?"  she  queried 
curiously. 

"Search  me!"  he  permitted  cheerfully.  "They're  probably  in  some  other 
of  the  wonderful  churches  in  this  town,  being  buried  by  mistake." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  for  them,"  she  sighed.  "They  may  never  have  another 
xAance  to  elope.  Do  you  know  I  hawe  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  run- 
away marriages.  I'd  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help  them."  She  was 
quiet  for  a  few  moments,  her  downcast  lids  and  drooping  lips  indicating 
the  compassionate  tenor  of  her  thoughts.  "I  hope  I  shall  tell  my  stories 
well  to-night,"  she  said,  rousing  herself  with  a  sigh.  "Would  you  mind 
if  I  told  you  one  for  practice?" 
"Mind!  It  would  be  more  fun  than  a  bag  of  snakes.  Please  do." 
"You  see,  I  want  to  be  sure  of  telling  one  story  that  will  take,  a  story 
that  will  make  a  hit;  a  story  they'll  all  repeat  to  their  families  when  they 
go  home;  something  that's  original,. that  they  can't  get  in  books  any^vhere.  All 
my  other  stories  are  second-hand.  Don't  you  see,  that's  the  way  to  get 
known?  If  I  tell  one  winning  story,  people  will  tell  it,  and  tell  it,  and  tell 
it  And  when  they  want  somebody  to  address  the  women's  club  or  the 
kindergarten,  they'll  think  of  me.  Oh,  yes,  I  must  be  sure  to  have  a  story 
that  will  take." 

"I  tell  you  what  to  do,  Miss  Gaston ;  you  come  out  to  Colorado,  and  when 
the  boys  want  a  smoke-talk  some  night,  I'll  get  them  to  hire  you.  See  here, 
I'll  guarantee  you  a  hundred  dollars  and  expenses." 
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Ffedericka's  gay  laugh  rang  out  like  a  chime  of  bells.  "What  a  delicious 
suggestion,"  she  said.  "I  wish  3'ou  might  see  Bob's  face  when  I  tell  him 
about  it." 

"Well,  if  you  scorn  my  aid,  go  on  with  your  story." 

"Oh,  what  a  pretty  girl !"  Fredericka  exclaimed  suddenly.  t 

Bennett  stared  up  the  road.  A  man  and  a  girl  wefe  walking  swiftly  to- 
wards them.  tThe  man  was  a  nondescript.  The  girl  was  tall  and  blond. 
She  wore  a  gray  walking-skift  and  a  pink  shirt-waist.  She  was  carrying 
her  hat  in  her  han.  The  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  reveling  in  the 
gold  of  her  hair.  She  had  clean-cut  features  and  a  decided  almost  haughty 
expression.  Her  cheeks  mimicked  the  ping  of  the  bunch  of  roses  at  her 
waist.  Neither  she  nor  her  escort  payed  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
automobile.  And  even  less,  apparently,  did  they  notice  the  rapid  pounding 
of  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  that  were  approaching  from  farther  back. 
Fredericka  turned  idly.  The  carriage  had  just  made  a  bend  in  the  road. 
In  it  were  two  men,  one  heavily-built,  with  thick,  white  hair,  bristling  angrily 
away  from  a  red,  excited  face. 

'I'm  so  sorry  we  tried  to  come  by  electric,"  the  pretty  blond  girl  was 
saying  in  clear  thin  tones.  "You  see  we're  over  half  and  hour  late  and  there's 
no  knowing  how  many  engagements  Mr.  Wharton  has  for  the  evening. 
He  may  have  had  to  go  somewhere — and  then  there's  always  father  to  think 
of." 

"Oh,  stop,  stop,"  Fredericka  cried,  laying  her  hand  on  her  companion's 
arm.  She  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  automobile.  "Are  you  Miss  Dorothy 
Stone?"   she   asked   earnestly. 

The  girl  jumped.     "Why,  yes,"  she  said,  "I  am,  but  how — what " 

"Your  father  is  behind  us  in  a  carriage,"  Fredericka  interrupted.  "Don't 
you  see  them?  Get  into  the  automobile  and  we'll  take  you  to  another  min- 
ister's. We  know  all  about  it — we've  just  left  Mr.  Wharton.  Your  father 
had  come  there  to  prevent  the  marriage.  You  will  help  them,  won't  you?" 
she  appealed  strenuously  to  Bennett. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Bennett  said  promptly.  "Here,  get  in,  get  in:  Quick! 
They're  on  to  us  back  there.  Hear  how  much  faster  they're  driving.  Well, 
we'll  show  them  what  we  can  do.  I'm  sorry  for  them,  but  I'm  afraid  they'll 
have  to  take  our  dust." 

The  race  was  an  exciting  one.     But  the  automobile  won,   as   Mr.   Irwin, 
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the  prospective  bridegroom,  said,  "hands  down."  It  leaped  forward  and, 
gradually  acquiring  its  greatest  speed,  it  shot  straight  through  the  town 
to  its  farthest  end.  At  first  thefe  was,  between  the  two  girls,  some  sort  of 
broken  conversations,  confused  explanations,  suggestions,  and  advice.  But 
as  theif  gait  waxed  almost  terrific,  and  the  tiny  stones  of  the  road  pelted 
their  faces,  they  became  silent,  bending  over  and  burying  their  heads  in 
their  arms. 

"We  win,"  Bennett  said  briefly  as  they  drew  up  in  front  of  another 
church.  They  fushed  into  the  parsonage  and  explained  matters  to  the  be- 
wildered clergyman  they  found  there  busy  with  his  next  Sunday's  sermon. 
How  he  came  ever  to  consent  to  perform  the  ceremony  is  a  matter  for 
wondering  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  was  their  evident  distress  and  sincerity 
that  won  him,  perhaps  he  was,  as  much  as  Fredericka  and  Bennett,  charmed 
with  the  romance  of  the  situation.  Perhaps  the  suddenness  of  thei-r  on- 
slaught upon  him  deprived  him  of  any  conscious  volition  in  the  matter. 
In  any  case,  the  look,  common  to  them  all,  of  birth  and  breeding,  and  theii* 
use  of  Mr.  Wharton's  name  must  have  helped  their  cause  materially.  What- 
ever the  influences  urging  him  to  it,  however,  consent  he  did,  and  the 
run-away  pair  wefe  united.  Tlie  last  word  was  said  just  as  panting  horses, 
wet  with  sweat  and  foam,  drove  up,  dragging  a  buggy  containing  two  angry 
men. 

Fredericka  and  Bennett  waited  only  for  hasty  farewells,  to  exchange  good 
wishes  and  addresses.  Then,  as  before,  Bennett  hufried  his  companion  into 
the  automobile. 

"There's  no  need  of  our  getting  into  that  fuss,"  he  said  sagely;  "it's  their 
funeral — I  mean  wedding.  It  isn't  as  if  we  could  do  anything  further.  Well, 
what  do  you  suppose  will  happen  next?"  he  asked  tranquilly,  when  they 
were  moving  along  at  a  respectable  speed.  "Thefe  are  three  more  churches 
you  know.     I  bet  you  two  to  one  they  try  to  divorce  us  next." 

"Oh,  I  can't  think  of  anything,"  Fredericka  declared  joyously;  "but  how 
happy  I  am  that  those  two  young  people  are  safely  married.  Isn't  it  roman- 
tic? Isn't  it  chafming  ?  Don't  you  positively  glow  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  worthy  action  done,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  I  just  do.  Wasn't  she 
sweet  and  dear?" 

"Very  charming  girl,"  Bennett  said  perfunctorily. 

"And  I  like  him  quite  as  well,  too.     They're  married.     They'fe  married. 
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Think  of  that !     They're  married. 

"Of  course,  they're  married,"  Bennett  asserted  morosely.  "Everybody's 
married  but  me.  Nobody'll  marry  me.  Nobody  wants  me.  They  repudiate 
me  at  the  very  ajtar.  They  take  me  away  to  all  the  churches  m  town  and 
flash  these  runaway  matches  before  my  eyes,  but,  marry  me — never.  I 
know   I'm   doomed   to   die   a   lonely  old  bachelor." 

"I'm  still  trying  to  think  up  a  story,"  Fredericka  announced  demurfely; 
"a  story  that  will  take.  Don't  you  know  one?  A  perfect  love  of  a  story, 
a  little  jewel  of  a  story,  a  delicious  bon  bouche  of  a  story.  Didn't  yom 
ever  have  some  sort  of  romantic  adventure?  Didn't  you  ever  see  a  ghost? 
Didn't  you—"' 

"See  here,"  he  interrupted,  "you  were  going  to  tell  me  a  story  just  be- 
fore the  wedding — the  last  one — not  ours.  Won't  you  tell  it  now?  That's 
a  good  child." 

"If  ever  anybody  deserved  a  story,"  Fredericka  said  sweetly.  "Well  lis- 
ten !     Once  upon  a  time " 

She  told  the  story  to  the  very  end.  During  the  process,  they  visited  al 
the  remaining  churches,  and  not  one  of  tJicm  ivas  to  have  an  entertainmettt 
that  night. 

"Well,  the  situation  does  look  serious,"  Bennett  admitted.  "Now,  let  mc 
see.  Everybody  we've  asked  sweafs  that  there  are  only  six  churches  in  the 
town.  There's  no  reason  why  they  should  deceive  us.  There's  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  a  church.  It  isn't  like  a  family  skeleton.  Are  you  snnc 
you  didn't  hear  the  woman's  name?" 

Fredericka  shook  her  head. 

"Afe  you  sure  she  said  Walden?"  Bennett  pursued  her.  "Wasn't  i 
Maiden?" 

Fredericka  thought  a  minute.  Then  she  hung  her  head.  "I  don't  know," 
she  faltered.  "I'm  an  awful  goose,"  she  acknowledged  meekly;  "but  *t'« 
taught  me  a  lesson.  I'll  be  businesslike  enough  in  the  future,  you  may  he 
sure." 

"Perhaps  they're  sending  down  to  the  station  to  every  train,"  Bennett 
suggested  suddenly ;  "there's  one  due  about  7 :5s.  Suppose  we  get  dowa 
there  in  time  to  meet  it,  and  then  if  there's  nobody  there " 

"I  can  catch  the  8:15  back  to  Boston,"  Fredericka  finished  for  him. 

"No,  we'll  auto  back  to  town  and  get  something  to  eat,  shall  we?" 
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"Oh,    no,"    Fredericka    demurred    faintly;    "I    couldn't   do   that." 

"We'll  auto  into  town,"  he  promulgated  sternly,  "pick  up  Bob,  and  get 
something  to  eat.  Remember,  you're  almost  my  wife.  You  came  very 
near  to  promising  to  love,  honor,  and  obey.  You  owe  me  something 
for  throwing  me  down  like  that  before  Mary  and  .A.nn."  He  waited.  Sht 
did  not  again  dissent.  "Hefe — here's  a  road  that  will  take  us  to  the  station. 
It  looks  like  a  pretty  road  too."     They  turned  into  it. 

It  was  a  pretty  road.  There  were  on  it  big  conitfortable  houses,  set  at 
comfortable  intervals  from  each  other.  There  were  lawns  of  velvet  in 
front  and  beautiful  gardens  at  the  back.  Behind  these  there  were  groves 
of  trees  running  up  to  the  top  of  a  low  range  of  hills.  People  wefe  coming 
out  of  all  the  houses,  the  men  in  cool-looking  ducks  and  flannels,  the 
women  in  fluffy  muslins  and  delicate,  rustling  silks.  They  were  all  going 
in  the  same  direction  and  they  laughed  and  talked  with  each  other  as  they 
went. 

"I  think  there  must  be  some  merry-making  found  here  somewhere," 
Fredericka  observed  sadly. 

"A  dance,  I  fancy,"  Bennett  said.     "Oh,  there  it  is." 

Tlie  curve  in  the  road  had  slunk  away.  In  front  of  them  was  a  big 
house,  set  in  stately  horse-chestnuts.  It  looked  as  if  a  conflagration  were 
proceeding  within;  every  one  of  its  many  windows  was  bursting  with  light. 
The  broad  piazzas,  the  paths  and  driveway  were  strung  with  Japanese 
lanterns;  and  circles  and  squares  and  triangles  of  tkem  made  geometric 
treasures-trove  of  the  trees.  Boys,  mounted  on  ladders,  were  lighting  them. 
They  looked  like  bubbles  of  fire,  smeared,  in  patches  of  strange  color,  with 
the  stranger  symbols  of  the  Orient.  Even  the  vivid  splendors  of  the  after- 
glow could  not  pale  them.  The  lawns  were  dotted  with  people.  There  was 
a  steady  stream  of  them  proceeding  up  the  driveway.  A  very  pretty  woman, 
in  a  floating  ruffled  gown,  walking  briskly  down  a  side  path  to  meet  a  group 
of  young  people,  reached  the  gate  as  Fredericka  and  Bennett  approached. 

"Is  this  you,  Hilda?"  she  asked,  leaning  her  round  bare  arms  on  the 
wall  top.  "Only  fancy  that  Miss  Gaston  has  not  come.  I  sent  over  to 
the  train,  but  she  wasn't  there.  Edna  said  she  was  a  little  late  in  getting 
to  the  train,  but  she  was  sure  she  could  not  have  missed  her  because  she 
met  nobody  walking  from  the  station.  Isn't  it  strange?  We've  telephoned 
hef,    and    telephoned   her,    but    we   can't    get    anybody.     We're    awfully   dis- 
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appointed." 

Predericka  involuntarily  gripped  Bennett's  arm.  "I  am  Miss  Gaston," 
she  said  in  her  clear  little  voice. 

"Oh,  Miss  Gaston,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon.  I  am  Miss  French.  Do 
come    right    in.      You    didn't    come    on    that   6:15    train,    did   you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  came  then,"  Fredericka  plunged  into  her  explanation.  "And 
we've  been  all  this  time  trying  to  find  out  at  what  church  the  affair  was 
to  be  held,"  she  concluded. 

"Oh,  I  see  what  the  trouble  is,"  Miss  French  said.  "I  didn't  say  a 
church.  I  said  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Church.  This  is  Mrs.  Church's  house. 
Oh,  I  am  so  soi"ry.  You  must  have  had  a  dreadful  time.  Come  right  into 
the  house.  Won't  you  come  too,  Mr.  Bennett?  Mrs.  Church  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  stay,  I  know.  There's  going  to  be  dancing  afterwards. 
You  must  be  nearly  starved,  both  of  you.  I'll  get  you  some  coffee  and 
sandwiches  immediately.  You've  plenty  of  time.  You  needn't  feel  worried 
one  atom.  Miss  Gaston.  It's  not  eight  yet,  and  you  shall  have  a  half  an 
hour  to  rest.  There  is  to  be  a  violin  solo  and  a  trio  of  songs  before 
you  begin  anyway." 

"I'm  going  to  stay,"  Bennett  whispered  in  Fredericka's  ear,  after  he  had 
formally  accepted  the  invitation.  "I  simply  must  go  home  with  you  now. 
You've   got   my   expectations    up   so   about   meeting   Bob." 

"Very  well,"  Fredericka  murmut'ed  bewilderedly ;  "do  whatever  you  wish. 
I'm  prepared  for  anything  now." 

Later,  however,  when  she  had  had  a  chance  to  wash  her  face  and  comb 
her  hair,  she  recovered  her  poise.  She  rejoined  Bennett  in  the  big  dining- 
room.  They  sat  cozily  alone,  opposite  each  other,  at  a  tiny  tete-a-tete  table. 
The  room  was  dimly  lighted.  The  sound  of  the  violin  came  from  outside, 
plaintively   piercing   the    ripples    of   laughter   and   murmurous    talk. 

Fredeficka  had  taken  her  long  eloak  off.  Her  checks  had  turned  pink 
under  the  vigor  of  her  toweling.  Her  eyes  shone  happily.  The  light 
changed  the  curls  at  the  ears  to  little  spirals  of  bronze.  She  was  wearing 
a  yellow  mull  gown  that  stopped  just  above  her  elbows  and  rounded  away 
from  her  slender  neck,  displaying  with  perfidious  cunning  the  distracting 
dimples  that  lurked  in  every  coign  of  vantage. 

"Did  you  ever  taste  such  sandwiches?"  she  asked  suddenly.  "I've  eaten 
six  already." 
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"That's  nothing,"  lie  annnnnced  serenely.  "I've  eaten  thirty.  But  that 
isn't  as  bad  as  it  sounds.     It  takes  two  to  make  a  bite." 

"There's  only  one  thing  that  troubles  me,"  she  said  sadly,  "and  that  is 
that  I  haven't  a  story  that  will  take." 

But  after  all  there  was  a  story  that  took.  Bennett,  standing  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  huge  glassed-piazza,  had  a  chance  to  realize  this.  They 
were  all  well  told  and  well  received.  Fredericka  had  the  sympathy  of  her 
audience  from  the  moment  the  first  clear  word  fell  from  her  lips  until  she 
concluded,  softly.  "And  so  they  lived  happily  ever  after."  But  there  was 
ime  story  that  made  a  pronounced  hit,  a  story  whose  narration  was  punct- 
■ated  with  smiles  and  bursts  of  laughter,  and  whose  close  was  greeted  with 
mirth-ridden  applause.  It  took  with  the  very  young.  It  took  with  the 
middle-aged.     It  took  even  with  the  old.     This  is  it. 
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THE  FISHERIES  OF  JAPAN, 


BY 


HUGH  M.  SMITH,  DEPUTY  U.  S.  FISH  COMMISSIONER 


The  Japanese  farmer  has  been  called  the  root  of  the  Empire.  The 
Japanese  fisherman  is  a  hardly  less  important  member  of  the  body  politic, 
and,  as  it  is  quite  likely  that  fishing  antedated  agriculture  as  an  industry 
in  Japan,  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  the  fisherman's  story  be  heard 
before  the  farmer's. 

Recent  developments  on  land  and  water  in  the  Far  East  have  lead  to 
increased  study  of  things  Japanese,  and  we  have  learned  of  so  many 
matters  in  which  the  Japanese  people  are  eminent  and  preeminent  that 
we  are  perhaps  prepared  for  the  statement  that  Japan  in  various  important 
respects  is  toda}'  the  leading  fishing  nation  and  has  many  branches  of  the 
fishing  industry  which  are  unique. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  of  equal  rank  has  fishing  occupied  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  material  and  esthetic  development  of  a  people.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  suggests  the  role  which  would  be  played 
by  the  sea.  A  numerous  population,  combined  with  a  very  limited  area 
of  arable  land,  at  a  very  early  period  led  to  the  development  of  important 
maritime  interests.  Centuries  ago  the  Japanese  had  become  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  Far  East.      Their  fisheries  grew  side  by  side  with  their  navi- 
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gation  and  shipping-  and  became  relatively  more  and  more  important  with 
the  more  complete  occupation  of  the  agricultural  land,  so  that  at  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  seen  the  nation  blossom  out  not  only  as 
a  leader  in  the  coastwise  and  foreign  shipping  trades  and  in  fishing,  but 
as  one  of  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world. 

From  certain  kinds  of  seaweed  which  they  call  "funori"  the  Japan- 
ese make  excellent  glue.  The  seaweed  after  being  cleaned  is  soaked  in 
fresh  water  and  then  spread  out  in  thin  sheets  on  mats.  When  sufficient- 
ly bleached  the  sheets  are  gathered  and  roiled  up  in  bundles.  They  are 
then  converted  into  a  glue  or  paste,  when  needed,  by  being  put  into  boil- 
ing fresh  water.  The  glue,  also  which  is  called  funori^  is  emploj'ed  princi- 
pally for  the  glazing  and  stiffening  of  fabrics  and  as  a  starch  for  clothing. 

The  origin  of  cormorant  fishing  in  Japan  is  lost  in  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  At  least  a  thousand  years  ago  it  is  known  to  have  flourished, 
and  there  is  a  tradition  of  its  existence  upward  of  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Much  romance  and  history  are  connected  with  the  fishery  in  early 
days,  and  the  names  of  some  of  Japan's  greatest  warriors  and  statesmen 
are  associated  with  it.  While  a  commercial  enterprise,  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, give  emploj^ment  to  many  people  and  is  not  conducted  in  many  places. 
It  is  confined  to  rivers,  and  the  most  extensive,  interesting,  and  famous  fish- 
ery is  that  in  the  Nagara  River  and  the  most  noted  of  the  cormorant  fishing 
village  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  large  city  of  Gifu. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  chief  cormorant  fishermen,  whose  ancestors 
for  many  generations  had  engaged  in  this  fishery  in  the  same  locality, 
attired  himself  in  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  profession  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  bin  birds  and  the  methods  of  handling  them.  Later  he  and 
all  the  other  fishermen  on  the  river  went  to  a  rendezvous  and  gave  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  cormorant  fishing. 
The  cormorants  are  controlled  by  means  of  a  slender  cord,    which   passes 
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A    TRAINED   FISHING   CORMORANT,  WITH   ITS   CAGE 
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around  the  bird's  breast  and  is  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  cord 
is  made  of  woody  fibers  of  the  cryptomeria  tree,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  section  next  to  the  bird,  which  consists  of  whalebone.  There  is  a 
supplemental  cord  tied  around  the  neck  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fish  from  passing  so  far  that  they  cannot  be 
recovered.  The  tying  of  this  cord  is  a  delicate  operation,  for  if  too  tight 
it  may  injure  the  bird  and  if  too  loose  it  will  allow  the  fish  to  be  swallowed. 
The  fishery  is  conducted  from  boats,  which  are  of  a  special  type,  being 
long,  narrow  dug-outs,  propelled  primarily  by  paddles,  but  when  en  route 
to  the  fishing  grounds  often  provided  with  a  sail.  Each  boat  has  a  crew 
of  4  men  and  a  complement  of  16  cormorants.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
boats  start  for  a  place  in  the  river  where  fishing  will  begin,  the  cormor- 
ants being  stowed  away  in  pairs  in  bamboo  baskets.  The  fishing  grounds 
cover  manj'  miles,  and  operations  are  confined  to  successive  sections  of 
the  river  nightly,  in  accordance  with  law.  Stretched  several  thousand 
yards  in  length  are  set  aside  as  Imperial  preserves,  on  which  no  fishing 
is  permitted. 

As  soon  as  darkness  prevails,  a  blazing  fire  of  pine  wood  is  kindled 
in  the  iron  basket  overhanging  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  the  boats  drift 
downstream  together,  sometimes  in  a  mixed  group,  sometimes  in  a  line 
extending  across  the  river,  each  guided  and  propelled  by  2  men.  The 
captain,  standing  near  the  bow,  manages  12  cormorants  and  his  assist- 
ant 4,  the  cords  being  held  between  the  fingers  and  frequently  shifted  as 
the  birds  move  about.  With  the   cormorants  diving   and  darting  in  all 

directions,  those  of  different  boats  often  mingling,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they 
do  not  soon  become  inextricabl}'  tangled,  but  so  skillfully  are  the3' manag- 
ed that  the  lines  rarel}'  become  fouled.  Tn  a  hhort  time  the  cormorants' 
gullets  begin  to  bulge  with  ayu  ;  when  they  are  well  filled  the  birds  are 
pulled  up  to  the  gun- wales  one  by  one  and  their  catch  is  squeezed  into 
baskets.  This  continues  for  several  hours,  and  each  cormorant  may  fill 
its  gullet  fifteen  to  twenty  times. 
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Spectators  usualh-  go  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  a  kind  of  barge, 
illuminated  by  lanterns,  and  eat  their  dinner  on  board  while  waiting  at  a 
convenient  point  for  the  fishing  boats  to  arrive. 

The  fishery  is  prosecuted  with  enthusiasm  by  both  men  and  cormor- 
ants, and  the  shouts  of  the  fishermen,  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  birds,  the 
rush  of  the  mountain  stream,  the  splashing  and  creaking  of  the  paddles, 
the  hissing  of  the  embers  as  they  fall  into  the  \vater,  the  weird  lights  and 
shadows  combine  to  make  a  performance  which  a  westerner  is  not  likely 
soon  to  forget. 
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The  Institution  desires  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  the 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  for  the  foregoing-  article  and 
the  half-tone  illustrations. 


NOTICE! 


Beginning  April  2d,  1906^  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
blind  will  make  a  thorough  canvas  of  the  city  to  ascertain  how  many 
people  can  be  induced  to  purchase  brooms  made  by  the  blind.  Broom- 
making  is  a  trade  in  which  blind  people  can  compete,  both  as  to  qualitj' 
and  price  with  those  who  see.  And  the  greatest  problem  is  the  marketing 
of  the  product  of  their  labor.  Many  a  blind  man  who  is  an  expert  broom- 
maker  has  become  disheartened  on  account  of  the  difficulty  he  has  experi- 
enced in  disposing  of  his  brooms  and  the  friends  of  the  adult  blind  have 
resolved  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sightless  by  ascertaining  how  many 
house-keepers  will  extend  the  favor  of  their  patronage  to  this  class  of  our 
jcitizens. 
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Uhe  MarKJcinds 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 

A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  to  whom  it  was  easier  to  accept  a  situ- 
ation gracefully  than  Gorham;  he  was  well  awafe  that  during  his  sojourn 
with  the  Bonds  his  whole  life  must  be  different,  and  that  all  those  indul- 
gences to  which  he  had  long  been  accustomed  must  be  suspended,  and  he 
was  able  to  act  accordingly.  With  Markland  it  far  different;  he  began  at 
once  to  chafe  and  fret  because  of  the  restrain  necessarily  imposed  upon  him, 
and,  as  will  hefeafter  appear.did  what  he  could  to  tlirow  it  off. 

No  effort,  you  may  be  sure,  was  spared  to  make  the  week  Markland  and 
his  companion  were  to  spend  with  the  Bonds  pass  pleasantly;  Kate  never 
tired  of  preparing  little  dainties  for  these  two,  saying  she  knew  they  were 
tired  out  and  needed  something  to  tempt  their  appetites.  Guests  were  asked 
from  all  the  neighborhood  and.  because  of  the  care  Gorham  constantly  ex- 
ercised to  adapt  himself  to  the  surroundings,  these  good  people  were  really 
proud  to  have  him  with  them. 

We  cannot  dwell  long  on  the  detail  of  the  daily  happenings  during  this 
visit;  each  day  Gorham  strengthened  himself  in  the  esteem  of  the  Bonds, 
and  Kate,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ^It  as  though  she  could  well  afford  to 
exert  herself  to  please  her  brothet's  friend. 

On  two  occasions  Kate,  after  consulting  with  her  elders,  took  Gorham 
driving  in  the  little  red  cart  Mr.  Bond  had  really  purchased  for  her.  and 
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on  one  of  these  occasions  Gorham  admired  the  pin  she  always  wore.  This 
pin  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  given  her  by  Mr.  Bond,  and,  with  child- 
like simplicity  she  related  the  story  connected  with  the  gift  to  her  com- 
panion and,  true  to  his  devil's  nature,  he  fairly  gushed  with  enthusiasm,  de- 
claring that  there  was  more  real  heroism  in  the  act  of  the  doner  of  the 
pin  than  was  shown  in  many  acts  in  the  lives  of  bettef  known  men  who 
were  constantly  being  held  up  to  public  notice.  That  Gorham  inwardly 
sneered  at  this  episode,  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  feeling  as  she  did, 
never  once  occurred  to  this  frank  girl;  pure  in  her"  every  thought,  how  could 
she  dream  that  a  veritable  wolf  in  the  sheep's  dress  sat  beside  her  and  was 
ever*  planning  mischief. 

On  the  fi'/st  possible  occasion  after  hearing  the  little  story  Gorham  seized 
Mr.  Bond  by  the  hand  and,  assuming  all  possible  earnestness  of  manner,, 
expressed  his  feigned  admiration  in  the  following  glowing  tefms: 

"That  was  a  grand  stand  sir  you  took  here  upon  the  liquor  question;  I 
have  heard  the  story  from  Miss  Markland  and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  well 
told.  If  we  had  more  strong  men  in  the  business  world  sir,  who  would  dare 
to  do  right  in  the  ,face  of  sti'ong  opposition  and  despite  the  severe  tempta- 
tion to  do  otherwise,  we  might  then  indeed  hope  for  a  far  better  and  higher 
standard  in  the  mercantile  world.  I  am  proud  to  shake  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  can  give  up  some  financial  gains  in  orde^r  that  higher  things  may  be  at- 
tained." 

In  justice  to  Harry  Mafkland  it  must  be  stated  that  he  was  not  present 
at  the  time  this  conversation  passed,  if  he  had  been  we  may  hope  that  the 
false  nature  of  his  friend  must  needs  have  made  some  impression  upon 
him,  and  it  may  be  guarded  him  against  certain  things  which  afterwards 
happened.  Bond  said  he  had  done  what  he  did  feally  to  please  Kate,  but 
that,  having  done  it,  he  felt  much  better  and  was  really  none  the  worse 
oflF  for  his  action. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  a  casual  observer  that  this  man  could  thus  blind 
those  with  whom  he  same  in  contact,  and  indeed,  it  seemed  strange  to 
them  after  his  real  char'acter  became  known  to  them,  but,  if  any  of  us  had 
met  this  man  as  these  good  people  did  we  should  in  all  probability,  have  been 
as  thoroughly  deceived  as  were  the  Bonds  and  Kate  Markland.  Gorham 
neglected  no  point  that  could  in  any  way  safeguard  him  against  suspicion,. 
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and  was,  therefore,  a  careful  student  of  all  little  weaknesses  that  most  of 
us  are  heirs  to,  h€  not  only  managed  expression  of  the  face  but  his  voice, 
intonation,  emphasis,  every  little  detail  received  careful  and  ci,nstnnt  atten- 
tion. His  aim  was  to  deceive  and,  with  a  care  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
he  succeeded  too  well. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments  perhaps  the  one  to  which  he  owed 
much  of  his  success  in  winning  the  hearts  of  these  good  people  was  that  al 
his  excellent  singing;  he  really  had  a  good  voice  and  was  able  to  use  this 
as  well  as  all  his  other  natural  gifts  to  work  his  evil  ends.>  There  was  ie 
the  house  an  old-fashioned  piano,  which  would  not  have  excited  admiratiom 
if  touched  by  most  pianists,  and  yet  this  man  could  touch  it  soitly,  seeming 
to  deal  tenderly  with  its  defects  so  that  as  he  accompanied  his  songs  it 
seemed  to  sound  sweetef  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  He  could  throw 
a  pathos  into  his  songs  that  could  not  fail  to  move  his  hearers,  and  he  always 
selected  the  old  songs  he  knew  very  well  would  best  appeal  to  his  heaters. 
Kate  was  not  an  accomplished  musician,  she  sang  a  little,  but  only  sucb 
songs  as  she  had  learned  as  a  child,  and  sang  over  her  daily  tasks,  but  Got- 
ham induced  her  to  sing,  and  he  played  accompaniments,  and  expressed 
much  appreciation  of  her  efforts.  These  things  are  here  clearly  set  forth 
m  order  that  we  may  fully  appreciate  the  situation. 

Leaving  Markland  and  his  friend  in  the  present  retreat,  we  will  return 
to  the  office  of  Radcliflfe  and  Co.,  in  the  great  city.  The  suspicion  expressed 
by  Shipley  in  his  talk  with  Alice  Overton  that  some  one  would  inform  Mr. 
RadclifTe  what  had  happened  during  his  absence,  proved  all  too  correct;  it 
was  never  known  who  gave  the  information,  but  on  the  day  following  that 
on  which  Markland  departed  for  his  holiday,  Shipley  was  sent  for,  and 
found  Mr.  Radcliffe  in  no  very  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me  did  you  not?"  asked  Shipley,  entering  the  office. 

"Yes,  I  do  want  to  see  you,  have  a  chair  sir,  and  tell  me  if  you  pleast, 
what  this  scandalous  business  is  that  transpired  during  my  absence  from. 
this  place."  ■         <    -    j  i  -;  5!|[1[^ 

"I  know  what  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Radcliffe."  replied  Shipley  calmly,  "and 
I  think  Markland  will  tell  you  all  about  the  matter  on  his  return  here.  I 
do  not  care  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  at  present  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Well  sir,  you  can't  help  saying  something  about  it,"  answered  the  mer^ 
chant  sharply.     "I  want  to  know  and  the  firm  wants  to  know,  and  we  ds^ 
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nVt  jt)rQpose  to  wait  until  you  can  persuade  Markland  to  tell  us.     You  know 
«fl  about  it,,  do  you  not?" 
"(  do,"  answered  Shipley. 

*ri^en  oblige  tne  with  youf  account  of  it,  will  you  mind  Sam,"  he  added 
«i(>re  kindly,  "we  have  ever  trusted  you  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
correct  account  from  you ;  do  not  allow  any  considerations  to  weigh  with 
fOiji  in  this  case.  We  are  well  satisfied  that  when  you  saw  fit  to  ordef  a 
«i3«  out  of  this  house  you  had  excellent  reasons  for  your  actions,  and  now 
wc  want  to  know  tlie  facts." 

"V^/ell  sir,  since  you  will  have  it  from  me,  and  I  own  you  have  a  right  to 
(((>  ;.o,  Markland  was  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor  on  the  day  in  question 
and  when  his  friend  called  they  grew  noisy  and  I  forced  the  latter  to  leave 
the   office." 

"What  became  of  Markland?"  asked  Radcliffe. 

"r  persuaded  him  to  leave  too,  telling  him  to  go  home." 

"V/ho    dictated   Markland's  letters  on   that   day?"  pursued  Radcliflfe. 

"He  dictated  his  own  letters  before  Gorham  came  in,"  answered  Shipley. 

"Shipley,"  said  the  merchant  again,  growing  impatient,  "you  must  be  more 
tlrsnk  with  me ;  I  am  not  prying  into  another  man's  aflfaii's,  I  am  lookmg 
.*ftcr  the  interests  of  Radcliflfe  and  Co.,  and  that  is  what  we  expect  you 
ta  do,  too.     Was  Markland  drunk  when  he  came  in  on  that  day?" 

",r   think   he  had  been  drinking  some,"   responded   Shipley  slowly- 

"Vou  think,"  exclaimed  Radcliflfe,  "you  know  very  well,  and  I  want  to 
kncj.w  too." 

"I  did  not  see  him  until  aftei*  Gorham  came  in,  so  I  can  not  speak  posi- 
tively; I  think  he  had  been  drinking." 

"Well  sir,"  said  Radcliflfe,  now  very  much  excited,  "since  you  cannot 
telj  me:  I  think  I  can  help  you  out,  Miss  Overton  will  know. 


(T«  be  continued.) 
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Talks  With  Prominent  Visitors  at  the  Capital. 


"Five  years  ago  I  went  to  Australia, 
and  after  a  residence  in  that  country  of 
four  years,  spent  twelve  months  in  New 
Zealand,"  said  Mir.  Joseph  Wolfe,  a 
young  electrical  engineer  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  at  the  Raleigh. 

"I  had  a  very  successful  experience 
In  a  business  way  in  both  countries,  and 
the  people  of  each  are  as  hospitable 
and  kindly  disposed  as  any  on  the 
globe.  Australia's  greatest  source  of 
complaint  is  lack  of  population. 

"They  look  at  the  amazing  increase 
of  people  in  the  United  States  and 
lament  their  awn  slow  growth.  Many 
of  the  young  men  who  went  to  South 
Africa  during  the  Boer  war  remained, 
and  still  others  have  migrated  to 
Canada. 

"This  is  a  deplorable  thing  from  tlie 
Australian  point  of  view,  and  their  po- 
litical economists  are  devising  means 
to  attract  people  from  outside  countries 
who  will  become  permanent  settlers. 

"Australia  has  suffered  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  some,  from  the 
undue  preponderance  of  the  labor 
party. 

"This  party,  while  not  in  absolute 
control,  holds  the  balance  of  power  and 
Is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  en- 
actment of  some  very  questionable 
legislatioa. 

"A  late  act  passed  by  the  federal 
Parliament  makes  it  incumbent  on  an 
employer,  if  solicited  for  a  job  by  two 
men,  one  of  ^rwhom  belongs  to  a  labor 
union,  while  the  other  does  not,  to  give 
the  place  to  the  union  applicant. 


"This  and  similar  statuses  bav*  «siij!i€« 
great  complaint,  and  tli*re  is  pvospeoJ  M 
a  revulsion  of  sentim'cnt  a«-ainst  tJli«>.  poli- 
cy of  catering  to  the  working  tioss^. 

"My  stay  in  New  Zealand  w£.-t-  «J*13ght- 
ful  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  one  cd  the 
best  little  countries  on  earth,  a  ^cuutiy 
in  which  the  government  com*^»  i^TCtity 
near  taking  the  place  of  a  pareni  tc  tSbe 
entire  population. 

"It  owns  and  operates  the  rallroaclgi 
the  telegi-aph,  the  life  and  Are  'nsiifr.jM* 
companies,  helps  the  farmers  buy  ih^r 
lends,  gives  pensions  to  old.'  folfc*,  and 
now  it  is  about  to  take  pt^ssesisioo  cf  the 
splendid  and  abundant  water  powers  and 
furnish  electrical  energy  to  evCTybody 
that  wants  it.  Such  a  paternal  .♦.ystem 
is  first-rate  in  a  small  goveinm< nt  ■wilih 
a  sparse  population,  and  while  I  i).«imit  »t» 
success  in  New  Zealand,  I  Co  noi  i.t^ieve 
it  would  be  at  all  praetica.ble  )»  ihe 
United  States. 

"For  one  thing,  it  can  foe  s..i«T  to  the 
credit  both  of  the  Australians  aixi  the 
New  ZeaLiaders  tiiat  they  are  not  im- 
bued with  the  mania  for  gra't  3  had 
much  association  with  their  leartwij;  men — 
politicians  and  business  men — Tvhile  •! 
was  employed  in  the  instalia'.ifj,  frijioblic 
utilities,  and  I  never  heard  the  .'ilijirh lest 
intimation  that  anybody  was  tf'yi«K  to 
get   hold   of  a  dishonest  shilJinj;-. 

"New  Zealand,  like  Austvalju,  If  is 
need  of  immigrants,  and  is  ofl<  «tng  in- 
ducements to  people  who  will  ccnie  and 
settle  on  the  soil.  It  is  a  lertiJe  t;etintry, 
producing  the  heaviest  crops,  fino  ♦-.aitDg, 
and  its  sheep  surpass  any  in  the  world. 
It  has  rich  gold  mines  and  other  y.'i.lii«ble 
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mines.  Its  scenic  beauty  can  scarcely  be 
l^ictured  in  words,  its  lakes  exceeding 
in  beauty  those  of  Switzerland,  and  its 
geysers  more  picturesque  than  our  Yel- 
lowstone   Park    can    boast." 


"The  suggestion  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Par- 
ker, in  his  recent  speech  at  Greenville, 
S.  C,  that  it  is  time  for  the  Southern 
States  to  furnish  a  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidate  was  logical  and  sensible, 
and  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  think- 
ing people  of  all  sections,"  remarked  Mr. 
"William  Polk,  a  Louisiana  planter,  who 
Sias  done  much  to  promote  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  his  section,  to  a  Post  reporter,  at 
1*e  New   Willard. 

"We  of  the  South,  who  furnish  the  bulk 
of  the  vote,  and  who  have  been  content 
to  let  the  North  name  the  candidate  all 
these  years,  might  now  very  properly 
ask  that  a  man  be  taken  from  the  sec- 
tion which  really  constitutes  the  Demo- 
■sratic   party. 

"I  have  in  my  mind  two  men  either  of 
whom  Is  splendid  Presidential  timber- 
David  R.  Francis,  of  Missouri,  and  John 
H.  Kirby,  of  Texas.  The  former  has  a 
aatlonal  reputation,  while  Mr.  Kirby's 
name  Is  a  household  word  in  the  South- 
west. 

"He  is  a  product  of  the  new  South,  one 
of  the  biggest,  brainiest,  most  progressive 
men  in  the  nation.  Scarcely  past  forty, 
he  has  made  a  tremendous  fortune  in 
the  timber  business,  having  organized 
the  largest  lumiber  company  in  the  world. 

"Such  men  as  Francis  and  Kirby  come 
nearer  repre-sentiRg  the  true  sentiment 
©f  the  South,  its  ambitions  and  hopes, 
thaji  many  of  th«?  professional  poiiticiaas. 

"They  stand  for  the  old  ideals  and  the 
©onservatism  that  has  ever  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  el«.ment  of  the  South- 
Mm  people." 


"There  is  a  most  excellent  prospect  that 
in  course  of  time  the  United  States  will 
be  growing  a  great  part  of  all  the  rubber 
it  needs,"  said  Mr.  E.  C.  Dunbar,  of 
Durango,  Colo.,  at  the  New  Willard. 

"It  was  accidentally  discovered  about 
two  years  ago  that  a  common  plant  in  our 
section  known  as  the  pingnay  weed  and 
thought  to  be  of  no  account  would  pro- 
duce rubber  in  commercial  quantity  equal 
to  the  best  No.  2  African,  but  not  so  good 
as  that  from  Para. 

"This  weed  grows  on  high  table  lands 
far  above  the  level  of  the  irrigation 
ditches  and  no  water  is  necessary  to  its 
growth,  making  It  available  for  cultiva- 
tion in  vast  tracts  of  our  intermountain 
region. 

"The  rubber  is  found  beneath  the  bark 
that  covers  the  root  of  the  plant  and  ia 
extracted  by  a  process  of  maceration  and 
percolation. 

"If  experiments  that  will  be  made  on  a 
5,000-acre  farm  near  Durango  are  suc- 
cessful there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  new  and  profitable  industry  will 
be  started  up  in  half  a  dozen  States  in 
localities  that  are  now  barren  deserts." 

Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  former  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  seen  at  the 
New  Willard  last  evening,  is  on  his  way 
to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  he  will  be  the 
chief  speaker  next  Saturday  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  monument  on  that  historic 
battlefield  in  honor  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
four  Pennsylvania  regiments  and  one  bat- 
tery of  artillery.  The  former  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Keystone  State  is  now  one  of 
its  Superior  Court  judges,  having  been  on 
the  bench  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

He  is  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  and 
laughingly  told  a  Post  reporter  that  he 
found  much  mar^  pleasure  in  journeying 
to  the  South  now  than  he  did  some  forty 
years  ago. 
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"The  snowslides  in  my  country  seem 
unusually  severe  this  year,"  said  Mr. 
B.  W.  Rltter,  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Durango,  Colo.,  at  the  New 
WUlard.  "They  have  blocked  'the  rail- 
way from  my  town  to  Sllverton,  so  as 
to  make  travel  impossible.  The  ordi- 
nary snowstorm  can  be  easily  nulli- 
fied by  use  of  the  rotary  plows,  but 
these  big  slides  hurl  upon  the  track 
vast  masses  of  rock  and  uprooted  trees 
to  an  extent  that  maKes  the  plows  of 
no  avail. 

"Generally  speaking  the  slides  take  pret- 
ty much  the  same  course  year  after  year, 
until  the  people  in  the  mountains  come  to 
know  their  habits,  so  to  speak,  in.l  by 
using  caution  manage  to  escape  with  lit- 
tle loss  of  life  or  property.  But  there  is 
no  ironclad  rule  about  them,  and  an  unex- 
pected one  may  dash  down  a  mountai'i 
sidle  bearing  ruin  in  its  course,  as  was 
the  case  the  other  day  at  the  Camp  Bird- 
wine,  near  Ouray.  The  velocity  with 
which  they  travel  down  the  steep  declev- 
ities  and  the  noisa  they  make  has  a  ter- 
rifying  influence   on  the   beliolder." 

Since  he  left  Washington  to  locate  in 
Minneapolis  a  little  more  than  a  score  of 
years  ago,  A.  C.  Paul,  who  is  a  guest  of 
the-  Raleigh,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  lawyers  of  the  North  Star 
State,  and  in  his  specialty,  patent  law, 
takes  rank  with  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers   of    the    profession. 

"We  had  a  split  in  the  Republican 
party  of  Minnesota  ten  years  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Paul,  "which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  a  Democrat.  Gov.  Johnson  has  made 
a  good  chief  executive,  but  Minnesota  is 
not  a  Democratic  State,  and  this  year 
the  Republicans  will  pool  their  issues 
and  elect  a  man  of  their  own  party  to 
the  governorship.  This  thing  of  honoring 
an  opposition  man  with  high  office  is 
something    that    necessity    seems    to    dic- 


tate occasionally,  but  with  rare  excep- 
tions it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  disa- 
greeable consequences.  Minnesota  will 
also  send  another  solid  Republican  dele- 
gation to  the  next  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Our  people  are  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion, and,  generally,  throughout  the 
Northwest  there  is  considerable  Im- 
patience over  the  supposed  unwillingness 
of  the  Senate  to  enact  the  President's 
policies  Into   law." 

"It  is  simply  a  matter  of  impossibility 
to  get  cars  enough  to  take  the  freight  of- 
fered by  the  shippers  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
destined  for  Eastern  points,"  said  Mr.  D. 
A.    Skinner,    of   Seattle,   at  the   Arlington. 

"It  is  not  with  us  a  matter  of  rates,  but 
a  question  of  more  vital  importance-the 
obtaining  of  transportation  facilities.  Th« 
lumber  manufacturers,  despairing  of  get- 
ting their  product  handled  by  the  rail- 
roads, make  earnest  but  Ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  get  ships  that  will  take  it  to  the 
Eastern  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
ships  are  as  hard  to  obtain  as  railroad 
cars.  This  congestion  of  freight  is  an 
index  to  the  vast  volume  of  business  and 
the  mighty  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  There  are  now,  counting  the 
Canadians,  six  lines  of  transcontinental 
railways,  but  they  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  do  the  business,  and  we  of  the  Coast 
hail  with  delight  the  construction  of 
three  additional  lines.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  business  of  the 
country  is  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that 
when  the  new  Gould  line,  the  Milwaukee, 
and  the  new  Grand  Trunk  are  finished,  it 
is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  manufac- 
turers and  shippers  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  will  be  just  as  greatly 
pressed  for  transportation  facilities  as 
they  are  to-day.  We  are  infinitely  in 
greater  need  of  more  railroads  than  of 
clieaper  freight  rates." 
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'•Tliis  talk  of  throwing:  out  old  p«opl« 
from  your  govcrnimental  departments,  aa 
I  read  it  in  the  American  newspapers, 
ratlier  surprises  irje,"  said  Mr.  GreorgJ 
T  witty,  of  London,  England,  at  the 
Shoreham. 

"I  have  been  a  good  bit  of  a  traveler, 
and  have  take^n  no-te  of  the  leading 
clmracters  wlio  control  the  political  des- 
thiies  of  som»;  of  the  most  interesting 
countries. 

"In  New  Zealand  they  have  an  old 
man  who  is  vii  tually  an  uncrowned  nr:on- 
arch;  indeed,  tne  people  call  their  great 
premier,  Mr.  Seddon,  'King  Dickie,'  and 
the  title  is  Ix  stowed  on  him.  in  the  most 
affectionate   way. 

"He  rose  from  the  blacksmith  shop, 
and,  though  of  advanced  years,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  of  modern 
times. 

"In  Mexico,  Where  I  spent  a  great  part 
of  last  year,  1  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  President  Porflrio  Diaz.  There  has 
not  betn  in  the  recollection  of  this  genera- 
tion an  abler  man  than  this  Mexican,  wtho 
has  lifted  his  country  from  an  obscure 
place  to  a  most  imiportant  xKJSltlon. 

"He  is  seventy-five  years  old,  but  he  does 
not  seem  a  whit  older  than  most  men  of 
forty.  His  people  hope  he  will  be  spared 
for  at  least  ten  more  years,  and  looking 
at  his  splendid  physique,  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve he  will  become  a  centenarian. 

"There  are  too  many  men  whose  mental 
and  physical  faculties  are  not  decadent  at 
the  three-score-and-ten  limit  to  talk  of  an 
iron-clad  rule  of  retirement." 

"A  few  days  .".go,"  said  Mr.  G.  B.  Adams, 
of  North  Carolina,  at  the  Riggs  House. 
"I  went  into  the  office  of  the  president 
of  our  local  bank,  and  while  there  got 
into  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  topic 


of  the  general  prosperity  of  our  State. 

"He  told  me  that  he  had  just  made  a> 
loan  of  ?25,000  to  a  firm  in  Baltimore,  ami 
had  transferred  the  money  from  the  bal- 
ance kept  at  one  of  the  big  New  York 
banks. 

"Of  course,  the  financlaJl  transaetioB 
was  not  immense,  but  Just  think  of  a 
small  concern  in  North  Caroliina  lend- 
ing   money    to    Baltimore   people, 

"Why,  ten  years  ago  such  a  happen- 
ing would  not  have  been  dreamed  of. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  regular  thlnff 
for  the  South  to  be  borrowers  of  Bal- 
t'lmore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
and  the  idea  of  looking  to  the  Soutk 
for  a  loan  would  have  seemed  ridicu.- 
lous.  But  Dixie  is  getting  rloh,  and  It 
is  a  proud  day  when  its  fleanclera  can 
help  ourt;  the  East  in  money  matters.** 

"A  ptaiir  of  big,  fine  young  mules  are 
easily  worth  $500,  and  they  are  hard 
to  get  even  ait  that  high  price,"  said 
Mr.  L.  B.  Foreman,  of  Cincinnati,  at 
the  Cochran. 

"Kentucky  is  the  great  mule-produc- 
ing State,  and  one  county  alone  in  that 
Commonwealth  had  48,000  mules  on  Its 
tax  rolls  last  year.  There  is  good 
money  in  breeding  them,  but  not  to 
localities  where  land  is  very  high 
priced.  During  the  Boer  war  the  Brit- 
ish boug-ht  thousands  of  mules  for  use 
in  their  campaign  against  the  Afri- 
kanders, and  owners  made  big  money. 
Horses  of  high  quality  are  also  very 
scarce  in  the  West,  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  even  keener  than  In  the 
days  when  automobiles  were  unknown. 
Good  horses,  In  fact,  are  so  high  that 
sales   are   exceedingly  dull." 
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China  is  Seething  with  Revolution. 


WORD  BROUGHT  BACK  BY  Rev.  Harrington  Littell. 


MISSIONARIES    BESIEGED    BY   MEN   EAGER   TO   LEAKN. 


Awakening  of  the  People   in  All    Parts  of  the  Country  is    Marked   by 
Antagonism  to  Present  Dynasty. 


REV.  HARRINGTON  LITTELL,  Trinity  '95,  who  has 
been  an  Episcopal  missionary  to  China  and  who  is  at 
present  enjoying-  a  year's  vacation,  preached  before  the 
Trinity  students. 

His  sermon  was  extremely  interesting-.  Mr.  Littell  beg-an 
his  sermon  by  stating  that  a  revolution  is  now  going  on  in 
China,  of  such  immeasurable  importance  that  even  those  who 
live  in  that  country  and  are  acquainted  with  conditions  are  not 
fully  aware  of  its  significance.  The  old  system  is  fast  crumb- 
ling, and  the  400,000,000  inhabitants  of  China  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  existence  in  a  new  phase,  under  a  different 
regime.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  change  will  be  a 
peaceful  one.  No  man  in  China  is  possessed  of  sufl&cient  states- 
manship to  guide  the  movement.  But  back  of  all  the  present 
disturbances,  the  boycott  struggle  and  the  antiforeign  move- 
ment, is  a  steady  purpose.  The  most  progressive  Chinese  are 
using  their  instruments  against  the  government.       Should  the 
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g-overnment  prove  incapable  of  restoring"  peace,  as  the  anti- 
dynasty  element  believes  and  hopes,  foreign  powers  will  step 
in,  upset  the  government  and  establish  a  newer,  better  and 
more  progressive  form. 

Even  the  foreign  missionaries  in  China  are  appealed  to,  to 
help  the  reformers  in  politics.  To  Hangkow,  where  Mr.  Littell 
was  stationed,  came  deputation  of  Chinese  from  cities  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  miles  away,  asking  that  churches  be 
established  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  The  argument 
used  on  each  occasicn  was  that  they  had  seen  how  the  old  order 
was  decaying  and  that  the  western  nations  were  advancing  in 
€very  accomplishment.  They  believed  that  it  was  due  to  their 
religion.  If  China  could  be  saved  by  Christianity  they  wanted 
a  church  established-  Too  often  these  appeals  had  to  be 
neglected  on  account  of  an  insufficient  number  of  teachers  and 
clergymen.  But  the  Chinamen  from  distant  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince were  all  instructed  in  some  measure  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  There  was  no  need  for  missionaries  in  China  to  go  out 
among  the  heathen.  In  China  the  heathen  come  lo  the  mission- 
aries. So  fast  are  they  pouring  in  on  every  mission  now  that 
soon  the  missionaries  will  be  overwhelmed.  When  that  hap- 
pens, one  of  two  things  will  occur.  Either  the  Chinamen  will 
not  be  sufficiently  taught  in  Christianity,  in  which  case  the  mix- 
ture of  old  heathen  superstitions  with  ill-digested  Christian 
doctrines  will  work  a  poisonous  leaven,  or  the  missionaries  will 
be  obliged  to  refuse  instruction  to  many  who  seek  it. 

A  new  educational  system  has  just  been  established  in 
China,  In  September  the  system  of  government  promo- 
tions, which  for  ages  had  been  based  on  the  ability  to 
write  essays  from  the  classics  from  memory,  who  changed 
to  conform  to  western  standards,  so  that  original  essays  on 
modern,  progressive  subjects  are  now  required.  But  there 
are  no  normal  schools,  so  that  the  demand  is  for  graduates  from 
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mission  schools  and  from  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai.  In  a 
day  after  the  new  system  had  been  established,  the  mission 
schools  became  the  standards.  The  highest  offlicial  in  the  prov- 
ince, the  viceroy,  came  to  Mr.  Littell  to  beg  to  be  instructed  in 
the  management  of  a  school.  At  Nu-chwang  a  native  school 
with  12,000  students  was  established.  But  the  viceroy  sent  his 
relatives  to  the  mission  school,  preferring  that  to  the  institu- 
tion of  his  own. 

To  meet  the  emergency  and  to  provide  teachers  for  the 
new  schools,  thousands  of  young  Chinese  were  sent  to  study 
in  Japan.  At  present  there  are  8,000  in  Tokyo  alone.  These 
young  men  have  formed  clubs  and  are  now  hotbeds  of  atheism, 
free  thinking  and  socialism,  and  have  become  the  seat  and 
stronghold  of  opposition  to  the  government.  In  response  to 
the  earnest  appeal  of  Bishop  McKim  of  Tokyo,  some  clergy 
were  sent  to  work  among  the  Chinese  in  that  city  and  many 
conversions  have  been  made. 

Great  as  has  been  the  work  among  the  men,  of  even  more 
importance  has  been  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools.  Six 
months  ago  there  were  no  schools  for  girls  outside  of  the 
Christian  missions.  But  the  non-Christian  women  appealed  to 
the  government  for  schools  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  set  by  their  Christian  sisters.  The  first  girls'  school  in 
central  China  was  modeled  on  a  mission  school. 

Along  medical  lines  the  opportunity  is  even  greater.  The 
Chinaman  has  alwaye  regarded  the  practice  of  medicine  as  an 
inferior  trade.  As  a  consequence  the  better  and  more  intelli- 
gent class  did  not  pursue  the  ^practice,  and  there  are  no  good 
doctors.  At  present  the  most  absurd  notions  about  the  human 
body  are  entertained.  Chinese  believe  on  general  principles 
that  there  are  365  bones  in  the  body,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year.     The  stomach  is  the  seat  of  learn- 
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ing.  Consequently,  the  best  custom  for  a  student  was  to  study- 
hard  and  then  eat  a  big-  meal  to  keep  the  learning  inside.  A 
man  with  fits  was  diagnosed  as  having  too  many  souls  and  the 
Chinese  doctor  was  confronted  with  the  delicate  problem  of  ex^ 
tracting  the  patient's  soul.  This  was  finally  accomplished  by 
exercising  the  intruding  spirit  into  a  bottle,  which  was  then 
hermetically  sealed  and  cast  into  the  sea.  Mr.  Littell  told 
many  other  instances  of  the  methods  of  the  native  physicians. 
The  Chinese  army  is  without  an  ambulance  corps. 

The  problem  for  the  missionaries  is  to  build  up  the  church 
until  it  can  be  left  to  the  natives.  The  young  graduates  who 
come  from  the  colleges  in  China  are  all  men  of  steady  purpose 
and  high  ideas,  and  to  them  in  time  can  be  entrusted  the  future 
of  Christianity  in  China.  For  religion  in  China  there  is  an  open 
door  which  no  man  is  able  to  close. 
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Vol.    IX.  April  1906  No.   6 

^^OUND    THE    ^ 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

A  week  passed  pleasantly  and  quickly  at  Bombay,  where 
there  was  much  to  be  seen  of  a  novel  character.  Bombay  is 
unlike  any  other  city  in  India. 

The  name  of  this  city  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Bonne 
Baie  (Good  Bay,  or  Harbor),  which  it  was  called  by  the  Portu- 
gese more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  harbor  is  the 
finest  in  all  India,  as  it  is  nearly  fourteen  miles  long-,  by  five  or 
six  in  width;  the  city  stands  on  an  island  about  the  length  and 
shape  of  the  one  where  New  York  is  built,  and  in  other  respects 
it  reminds  you  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United 
States.  Bombay  has  its  business  section  at  the  lower  end,  and 
its  residences  elsewhere,  very  much  as  we  find  things  in  New 
York;  it  has  its  Stock  Exchange  and  other  places  of  specula- 
tion, and  when  we  went  to  the  Apollo  Bunder,  or  general  land- 
ing place,  we  were  reminded  of  Whitehall  and  Castle  Garden. 
The  creek  that  separates  it  from  the  main-land  or  rather  from 
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the  largfer  island  of  Salsette,  has  been  bridg-ed  over,  like  the 
Harlem  River,  and  the  railway  comes  into  Bombay,  very  much 
as  it  does  into  New  York. 

The  lower  part  of  Bombay  is  called  the  Fort,  and  it  had  a 
good  rig-ht  to  have  that  name  down  to  within  the  past  twenty 
years.  Bombay  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  India 
it  was  boug-ht  by  the  Portugese  from  the  Moslems  who  con- 
quered it  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  held  by 
them  till  1562  when  it  was  given  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  a 
Portugese  princess  on  her  marriage  with  King  Charles  II.  of 
England.  When  the  East  India  Company  began  operations  it 
rented  the  island  of  Bombay  from  the  king  for  ten  pounds  a  year 
and  continued  to  pay  that  rental  till  1858,  when  the  Company 
went  out  of  existence.  A  fort  was  built  over  the  lower  end  of 
the  island,  just  as  one  was  built  about  the  same  time  at  New 
Amsterdam  (afterward  New  York),  and  it  stood  there  till  the 
invention  of  modern  artillery  made  it  useless  as  a  place  of  de- 
fence. Many  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
fort  and  on  its  esplande,  and  as  you  wander  about  the  streets 
you  are  constantly  impressed  with  the  business  activity  that 
prevails. 

In  the  Fort  there  are  many  fine  buildings  that  must  have  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  There  are  some  nice  bungalows  or  pri- 
vate residences  at  Byculla,  which  may  be  called  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue of  Bombay,  and  also  on  Malabar  Hill,  which  corresponds  to 
the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boule- 
vard. We  were  told  that  during  the  American  Civil  War  there 
was  the  wildest  kind  of  speculation  in  Bombay,  and  enormous 
fortunes  were  made  and  lost.  When  the  crash  came  everybody 
suffered. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  in  Bombay  was 
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the  great  number  of  Parsees.  We  had  seen  them  before  in  other 
cities,  but  when  we  g-ot  to  Bombay  we  found  the  streets  full  of 
them.  We  were  told  that  there  was  upwards  of  seventy  thous- 
and. They  are  sometimes  called  fire-worshippers  on  account 
of  their  reverence  for  fire  and  the  worship  they  g-ive  to  the  sun 
as  the  emblem  of  life.  They  reg-ard  fire  as  sacred  and  will  do 
nothing-  to  deg-rade  it.  No  g-ood  Parsee  will  venture  to  smoke, 
and  it  is  an  act  of  rudeness  or  ig-norance  to  offer  him  a  cig-ar  or 
cigarette  or  to  light  a  cigar  while  talking  with  him.  The  Par- 
sees  are  the  shrewdest  merchants  of  the  East,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  business  of  Bombay  is  in  their  hands.  The  leading  Par- 
see  houses  have  branches  in  London  and  other  European  cities, 
as  well  as  in  China  and  the  Far  East  generally.  In  every  way 
they  are  the  most  influential  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Bombay  and  are  steadily  gaining  in  intelligence  and  prominence. 
When  they  fled  to  India  they  brought  the  sacred  fire  with  them, 
and  it  has  been  kept  burning  in  their  temples  ever  since. 

No  traveler  while  in  Bombay  fails  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
*'Towers  of  Silence,"  on  Malabar  Hill,  where  the  Parsees  dis- 
pose of  their  dead.  It  would  seem  rather  repugnant  to  us  to 
think  of  exposing  the  body  of  a  friend  to  be  torn  and  devoured 
by  vultures;  but  this  singular  sect  hold  that  as  fire  is  sacred  it 
should  not  be  put  to  such  an  ignoble  office  as  that  of  burning  or 
cremating  a  corpse,  and  that  as  the  earth  is  our  mother  and  the 
mother  of  all  vegetables  it  should  not  be  poluted  by  the  burial  of 
the  dead;  hence  they  expose  the  bodies  on  the  top  of  towers  built 
for  the  purpose,  while  vultures  may  be  seen  at  all  times  waiting 
to  perform  their  part  of  the  funereal  rites,  and  we  are  told  that 
in  an  hour  from  the  time  the  bodies  aie  thus  exposed  not  a  ves- 
tage  of  flesh  is  left  upon  the  bones. 

We  visited  the  cemetery  where  nine  of  these  towers  about 
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twelve  feet  high  and  thirty  in  diameter  were  located  and  saw 
the  great  birds  perched  upon  the  tops  of  several  of  these  towers 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  next  funeral  procession,  and  our  guide 
informed  us  that  the  vultures  were  so  eager  to  devour  the  flesh 
of  the  bodies  thus  exposed  that  the  attendants  had  to  beat  them 
off  with  clubs  while  they  were  performing  the  last  sad  offices 
for  the  dead. 

From  the  "'Towers  of  Silence"  we  next  visited  the  hospital 
for  animals.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  an  asylum  for  cats 
or  a  home  for  stray  dogs  is  established  by  some  enthusiastic 
lover  or  lovers  of  these  animals  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
India  the  hospital  service  is  extended  to  domestic  animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  animals  of  various  kinds  in  various  stages  of  disease 
are  huddled  together  in  such  a  small  area  that  it  would  seem  a 
mercy  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  But  the  people  of  India 
consider  the  life  of  an  animal  as  something  sacred. 

A  tour  of  Bombay  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include 
a  visit  to  the  famous  Caves  of  Elephants.  A  steam  launch  takes 
you  across  the  harbor  and  lands  you  at  the  end  of  the  stone 
causeway  that  leads  up  to  the  caves.  It  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference  and  is  occupied  by  a  hundred  inhabitants  or  so, 
who  raise  sheep  and  poultry  to  sell  in  Bombay.  The  caves  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  water,  and  consist 
of  a  series  of  temples  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  or  rather  one 
large  temple  with  smaller  ones  at  each  side.  From  the  entrance 
to  the  rear  of  the  cavern  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  three 
feet  and  the  width  of  the  whole  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  they  were  made,  but  the 
general  belief  is  that  they  never  excavated  about  a  thousand 
years  ago. 
Stone  pillars  support  the  roof,  and  the  interior  is  so  dark  that 
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torches  are  needed  for  exploring-  it.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  sculptures  in  bold  relief,  and  both  sculptures  and  pillars 
have  been  g-reatly  injured  ;  it  is  said  that  the  Portugese  placed 
cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  fired  solid  shot  into  the 
temple  for  several  hours,  in  order  to  destroy  the  work  of  the 
idolaters. 

The  sculptures  show  that  the  temple,  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva,one''of  the  Hindoo  divinities, 
as  his  fig-nre  appears  in  several  places,  and  there  are  numerous 
emblems  such  as  are  found  in  his  temples  elsewhere.  There 
is  a  three  headed  bust  to  represent  the  Hindoo  trinity— Brahma 
Veshnu  and  Siva— and  in  one  place  there  is  a  figure  of  Buddha, 
which  is  thoug-ht  to  be  more  modern  than  the  rest.  We  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  East  Indian 
jugglers,  and  we  missed  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  something  marvellous. 

A  trick  difficult  to  explain  is  that  of  making  a  tree  grow  in 
a  short  time.  The  juggler  takes  a  common  pot  filled  with  earth 
and  plants  a  mango  seed  in  the  center  :  then  he  squats  in  front 
of  it  and  begins  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  or  perhaps  he 
sits  perfectly  still  and  looks  at  the  ground.  In  a  minute  or  so 
the  earth  in  the  center  of  the  pot  swells  and  then  bursts,  so  as 
to  show  the  plant  springing  from  the  seed  ;  the  shoot  appears 
and  rises  slowly,  and  it  grows  and  grows  till  at  length  the  leaves 
come  out,  the  blossoms  form  the  fruit  shapes  itself,  ripens  and 
is  plucked  off  and  handed  to  the  spectators.  The  whold  pro- 
cess of  growth,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  ripening  of 
and  plucking  of  the  fruit  occupies  about  half  an  hour,  and  the 
performer  does  not  touch  the  pot  or  bring  his  hand  near  the  tree 
until  the  fruit  is  to  be  plucked. 

It  is  a  very  common  sight  to  witness  the  performance  of  a 
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snake-charmer.  We  had  a  practical  experience  of  the  skill  of 
these  people  which  it  will  be  hard  to  forget.  We  had  just 
finished  dining-  with  a  friend  whose  home  was  on  Malabar  Hill 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  snakes.  Our  host  said  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  lives  are  lost  in  India  every 
year  by  the  bites  of  venemous  serpents. 

We  referred  to  our  experience  in  Ceylon  where  they  have 
snakes  as  house  pets,  utilizing  them  instead  of  cats,  as  rat- 
catchers. Our  host  replied  that  the  snakes  of  India  not  in- 
frequently invaded  the  houses  of  the  people  and  it  was  not  a 
very  comfortable  feeling  to  awake  and  find  that  you  had  a  dead- 
ly cobra  curled  upon  the  foot  of  your  bed  for  a  companion. 
While  we  were  still  shuddering  over  the  thought  of  such  an 
experience,  a  snake-charmer  appeared  and  wished  to  give  a 
performance.  Our  host  told  him  we  had  already  witnessed  the 
trick  of  the  business,  but  if  he  could  find  a  snake  about  his 
premises  he  would  pay  him.  We  went  to  the  veranda  at  the 
rear  of  the  bungalow,  and  the  charmer  squatted  on  the  ground 
and  began  playing  on  his  flute  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  a 
cobra  appeared  from  beneath  the  bungalow,  and  as  the  music 
went  on  he  crawled  slowly  out  and  stood  erect  in  front  of  the 
charmer.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  man  dropped  his  flute,  and 
grasped  the  snake  firmly  by  the  neck  ;  it  was  all  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  before  we  knew  what  he  was  about  the  snake 
was  his  prisoner.  Holding  him  firmly  by  the  neck  he  brought 
him  near  us,  and  forced  his  mouth  open,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
terrible  fangs,  with  the  bags  of  poison  at  their  base.  Our  host 
accepted  this  as  proof  that  the  shake  was  not,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  property  of  the  performer  and  had  been  secretly 
let  loose  in  order  that  he  might  be  caught. 

As  soon  as  he  had  shown  us  the  fangs,  the  man  took  a  pair 
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of  pinchers  from  the  folds  of  his  dress  and  removed  the  poison- 
ous teeth  ;  then  he  placed  the  prize  in  his  basket,  as  our  host 
had  no  use  for  it,  and  with  a  couple  of  rupees  as  a  reward  for 
his  services. 

Tomorrow  we  leave  Bombay  by  rail  for  Allahabad,  which 
means,  "the  city  of  God",  where  we  expect  to  see  many  inter- 
estingr  sig^hts  as  there  we  shall  witness  the  great  congregation 
of  pilgrims  from  all  over  India  who  come  hither  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Ganegese,  made  more  sacred  by  another 
river  called  Jumna. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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McLvricLRe  Customs 


Tt  is  customary  among  the  L«olos  of  Western  China  for  the  bride  on 
the  wedding  morning  to  perch  herself  on  the  highest  branch  of  a  large 
tree,  while  the  other  female  members  of  her  family  cluster  on  the  lower 
limbs,  armed  with  sticks.  When  all  are  duly  stationed  the  bridegroom 
clambers  up  the  tree,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  blows,  pushes  and  punches 
from  the  dowagers,  and  it  is  not  until  he  has  broken  through  their  fence 
and  captured  the  bride  that  he  is  allowed  to  carrj'  her  ofiF. 

Similar  difficulties  assail  the  bridegroom  among  the  Mongolian 
Koraks,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  their  marriages  in  large  tents 
divided  into  numerous  separate  but  communicating  apartments. 

At  a  given  signal  as  soon  as  the  guests  are  assembled  the  bride 
starts  off  through  the  compartments,  followed  bj'  her  wooer,  while  the 
women  of  the  encampment  throw  every  possible  impediment  in  his  way, 
tripping  up  his  unwary  feet,  holding  down  the  curtains  to  prevent  his 
passage  and  applying  willow  and  alder  switches  unmercifully  as  he 
stoops  to  raise  them.  As  with  the  maiden  on  the  treetop,  the  Korak  bride 
is  invariably  captured,  however  much  the  possibilities  of  escape  may  be 
in  her  favor. 
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JShe  McirKI^f^d^ 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  gfraduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Shipley  now  saw  that  the  very  thing  he  did  not  want  to  happen  w^^ 
inevitable  ;  Radcliffe  walked  to  the  little  glass  door  and,  in  no  gentle 
tone  of  voice,  requested  the  stenographer  to  come  into  the  office. 

Slowly  and  with  every  evidence  of  reluctance  Alice  Overton  complied 
with  the  request  of  her  employer;  she  had  heard  all  that  had  transpired 
between  the  two  men  and  was  well  aware  of  what  was  coming. 

"Be  seated,"  said  the  merchant  shortly,  "if  I  don't  find  you  more 
communicative  than  Shipley  here  you'll  get  tired  of  standing  so  take  a 
chair  and  for  the  love  of  the  Lord  don't  look  at  me  as  thouerh  you  thought 
me  some  sort  of  a  wild  beast — that's  better,"  he  continued  as  she  sat 
down,  "and  if  you  do  not  care  for  our  society  you  have  it  in  yonr  power 
to  escape  easily  and  speedily  if  you  will  answer  a  few  questions  that 
Shipley  does  not  seem  willing  to  answer." 

He  paused  a  moment  as  if  to  impress  well  upon  her  the  importance 
of  what  he  wanted  to  say  and  then  continued,  "first  then,  did  Markland 
dictate  letters  to  you  on  the  morning  in  question?" 
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"Yes  sir,"  she  answered  faintly. 
"Was  lie  quite  himself  on  that  occasion?" 
"I  am  afraid  not  sir,"  she  replied. 

"Thank  j'ou,"  replied  Radcliffe,  "he  had  been  drinking  and  you 
knew  it,  is  that  correct?" 

"Yes  sir,"  she  said,  "but  if  you  could  only  let  it  all  rest  until  Mr. 
Markland  comes  back  it  would  be  so  Tery  much  better." 

"Never  mind  that,"  broke  in  the  merchant,  "that's  not  what  I  called 
you  in  here  for  and  I  can't  and  won't  hear  that  sort  of  thing' — did  Mark- 
land  bring  his  friend  into  your  room?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Mr.  Radcliffe,"  said  Shipley,  no  longer  able  to  indure  the  sight  of  the 
pitiful  appealing  looks  Alice  gave  him,  "if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  de- 
tail all  that  occurred  on  that  day  if  yon  will  allow  Miss  Overton  to  leave 
us." 

"Oh,"  answered  Radcliffe,  in  a  hard,  cold  voice,  "I'm  not  sufficiently 
considerate  of  Miss  Overton  and  you  feel  called  upon  to  direct  my  attention 
to  the  fact.  I  am  obliged,  sir,  but  not  at  all  flattered,  and  I  think  I  shall 
risk  the  displeasure  of  those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded  in  the  discharge 
of  what  I  consider  my  plain  duty." 

Shipley  bit  his  lip  and  kept  back  the  angry  ratort  that  struggled  hard 
for  utterance.  He  remained  silent,  but  Alice,  her  big  eyes  flashing  as  she 
spoke,  made  answer  for  him. 

"How  can  you,  who  surely  must  know  better,  say  such  things  to  Mr. 
Shipley?  Can  you  not  see  that  he  is  not  only  trying  to  spare  me,  but  also 
to  save  you  from  doing  that  for  which  you  would  afterwards  be  sorry?  I 
will  not  remain  here  to  detail  to  you  a  matter  so  utterly  repugnant  to  me. 
You  hare  no  right  to  ask  it  of  me." 

If  this  outburst  had  come  from  any  other  source  it  is  verj^  certain  that  it 
would  have  provoked  the  merchant  to  a  degree  little  short  of  frenzy,  but, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  so  gentle  and  so  generally  submissive,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  different  result.       RadclifiFe  hesitated  just  for  a  moment  and 
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then,  with  that  explosive  frankness  which  so  often  characterized  his  ac- 
tions, gave  utterance  to  the  following: 

"Lord  of  mercy,  what  is  coming  next.  Here's  a  stubborn  fellow  who 
refuses  to  let  me  know  more  than  he  sees  fit,  and  my  quiet  stenographer 
flashing  more  fire  at  me  out  of  her  eyes  than  I'd  any  notion  could  possibly 
lurk  there  and  all  because  I'm  trying  to  get  at  facts  that  I  fancy  concern 
me,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Now,  then,  my  !ady,  I'm  a  veritable  lamb. 
What  am  I  to  do?  or  rather  what  are  you  going  to  do?  I  wont  say  another 
word  until   I  hear  from  you." 

"I  want  to  go  out  of  the  office  for  half  an  hour,  if  you  please, ' '  answered 
the  girl  nervously.  "Mr.  Shipley  will  tell  you  all  about  if"  So  saying 
she  departed. 

As  soon  as  Alice  had  departed  the  merchant  turned  to  Shipley  and  in 
his  old  free  manner  said: 

"She's  a  very  remarkable  woman,  Sam,  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
indeed.  A  fellow  doesn't  always  know  how  to  take  her.  If  you  are  ready 
now  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  all  that  really  did  happen  and  believe  me  I 
fully  appreciate  your  position  in  the  case  and  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  there  must  have  been  very  excellent  reason  for  your  action  in 
forcing  a  man  from  the  place." 

Without  further  delay  Shipley  now  related  clearly  all  that  occurred, 
dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  only  because  of  a  miserable  insinuation 
on  the  part  of  Gorham  that  he  had  felt  called  upon  to  resort  to  violence. 
He  urged  upon  his  listener  that  Markland  had  apologized  to  Miss  Overton, 
and  ventured  to  hint  that  some  clemency  in  the  present  instance  might 
really  be  productive  of  good  results.  "There's  much  good  in  Harry,  sir," 
he  said,  "and  I  firmly  believe  it  will  finally  prevail.  If  you  can,  exercise 
a  little  longer  that  patience  you  have  hitherto  so  kindly  had  with  him." 

Not  until  Shipley  had  finished  all  he  had  to  say  did  the  now  calm  grave 
man  of  business  utter  one  word.  He  listened  attentively  to  what  was  said, 
and  his  reply  was  made  slowly  and  with  evident  reluctance. 

"Sam,"  he  began  slowly,  -I'm  not  trying  to  get  a  fresh  handhold  in. 
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Markland's  collar  in  order  that  I  may  push  him  to  the  devil  more  rap- 
idly than  he's  going.  I'm  never  tired  of  helping  a  man  if  there  seems  any 
hope  of  accomplishing  anything  by  it  ;  but  I  am  losing  all  hope  of  Mark- 
land,  as  you  well  know  I  have  to  consider  before  all  else  the  best  interests 
of  a  firm  that  reposes  confidence  in  me.  I  thank  you  for  your  conduct 
in  the  matter,  and  I  won't  act  hastily,  Sam;  I'll  think  it  over  and  see 
what- can  be  done." 

When  Alice  returned  she  found  her  employer  sitting  thoughtfully  at  his 
desk,  but  upon  her  entering  he  brightened  quickly  and  said: 

•'Will  you  sit  here,  please,  and  take  these  letters.  Your  pencils  and 
pads  are  here,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  out.  Of  course,"  he  added, 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "you've  walked  dowu  your  little  temper  by 
this  time." 

She  smiled  as  she  took  her  place,  and  told  Radcliffe  she  had  not  been 
angry,  but  a  little  hurt.  There  were  many  letters  to  take,  but  the  task 
semed  easier  now  that  there  was  a  more  perfect  understanding  between 
these  two  very  different  people. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Radcliffe,  as  Alice  was  about  to  leave  the  office, 
"the  new  stenographer  starts  in  tomorrow  morning.  I  got  a  girl  because 
my  first  experiment  in  that  direction  turned  out  reasonably  well."  Rad- 
cliffe laughed  very  heartily  as  he  said  this  and  his  stenographer  could  not 
help  joining  him  in  his  amusement,  for  both  remembered  his  declared  ob- 
jection to  women  in  his  office.  "She  will  start  in  tomorrow  and  is  to  have 
a  desk  in  the  other  office  and  take  all  letters  that  are  not  written  here. 
This  still  leaves  you  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  but  it  at  least  reduces  it  some." 
jAlice  thanked  him  and  said  she  feared  he  was  giving  the  lion's  share  to 
the  new  girl,  but  he  assured  her  that  it  was  not  so  and  in  this  he  stated 
the  truth.  Alice  moved  slowly  toward  the  little  door  of  her  sanctum,  but 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  something  she  wanted  to  say  and  about  which 
she  hesitated  and  Mr.  Radcliffe  perceived  it,  and  with  his  usual  abrupt- 
ness of  manner  he  told  her  to  say  what  she  had  to  say.  "What  have  I 
done  now,"  he  asked,  "out  with  it  and  you'll  feel  lots  better." 
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"You  have  done  nothing  but  show  much  kindness,  sir,  to  one  who  has 
had  little  of  it  from  others,"  she  answered  earnestly.  "I  had  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you,  but  I  acted  so  horribly  a  little  while  ago  that  I  could  not 
easilj'  ask  it,  and  yet   if   I  do  not  ask   it  today  I   fear   it  will  be  too  late." 

"Don't  let  it  be  too  late,  then,  girl,"  he  answered  enconragingl3\  "If 
it  is  any  little  thing  that  I  can  do,  why,  of  course  I'll  do  it.  Only  mind, 
no  requests  about  Markland,  for  I  have  that  whole  matter  under  careful 
consideration  and  I  do  not  wish  to  act  hastily  either  in  the  matter  of  se- 
verity or  otherwise." 

"I  had  no  such  intention,"  she  replied  slowly.  "I  want  to  askja  place 
here  for  one  who  is  very  dear.to  me  and  who  has  shown  me  great  kindness 
when  I  was  sorely  in  need  of  it.     He  is  an  uncle  and  an  old  man." 

"I  am  very  sorry.  Miss  Overton,"  answered  the  merchant,  "but  we'Vg 
all  the  clerks  we  can  use.  I  would  do  it  if  I  could  gladly,  but  you  see  how 
it  is." 

"Why,"  answered  the  girl  laughingly,  "I  do  not  think  he  would  make 
a  good  clerk.  He  was  a  sailor  for  many  years  and  is  now  working  on  the 
docks  here.  He  is  very  old  and  the  work  he  is  doing  is  hard.  I  heard 
you  tell  Mr.  Shiplej'  yesterday  that  you  had  need  of  a  porter  and  that 
you  thought  of  advertising  for  a  man  to  fill  the  Dosition.  I  thought  you 
might  be  willing    to  let  him  try." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Radclifife,  looking  relieved,  "that's  it,  is  it?  Wellj 
I  think  we  will  gladly  give  him  a  trial^  and  I  have  a  notion  he  will  suit, 
too." 

"Then  I  can  bring  him?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"Whj%    yes,"  answered    the    merchant,  "that    is,  if    he   can   not   come 

alone."      The  man  of  business   laughed   heartily,  as  was   often  |h is   habit 

f 
at  his  humor,  and  the  girl,  too^  smiled  as  she  made  answer: 

"I   know;  but  I  mean,  is  he  to  come  tomorrow?" 

"Yes,  tomorrow,  and  do  not  be  at  all  anxious.  His  work  here  will  not 
be  at  all  hard  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  just  the  man  we  have  long 
wanted." 
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After  eagerly  thanking  Mr.  Radcliflfe,  the  stenographer  hastened  to  her 
little  room,  where  she  made  her  typewriter  do  double  work  in  order  that 
no  letter  might  remain  unwritten  that  ought  to  go  out  on  that  day.  She 
worked  almost  merrily  on  this  day,  for  she  felt  that  she  really  had  accom- 
plished much  that  was  of  great  moment  to  her  and  to  one  whose  life  was  so 
closely  allied  with  her  own. 

When  Alice  told  old  Joe  Arnold  what  had  happened  and  how  readily 
the  merchant  seemed  to  enter  into  the  plan  his  face  lighted  up  and  he  said: 
"Thankee  fer  it,  dearie.  I'll  be  ner  ter  you  and  a  servin  of  one  wich  tuk 
ye  in  and  was  good  ter  yer,  my  dearie,  at  a  time  when  we  was  a  needin 
of  friends  mighty  bad.  I'll  serve  him  faithful,  dearie,  faithful  tel  the  lasit 
call  aloft  comes  to  me.  I'll  serve  him  end  his  my  darling  so  long  es  I'm 
let  itay  end  I  want  to  stay  es  long  es  I'm  needed." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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An  Excursion  to  the  Interiorof  Luzon 


The  island  of  Luzon,  on  which  Manila  stands,  is  the  larg-est 
of  the  group  ;  its  leng-th  is  520  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  140.  The  estimate  of  its  area  is  40,000  square  miles;  and 
the  next  larg-est  island,  Mindanao,  contains  33,000  square  miles; 
the  remainder  of  the  g-roup  are  much  smaller,  and  of  less  con- 
sequence. It  would  take  you  several  months  to  visit  all  of  the 
islands,  and  you  would  find  them  so  much  alike  as  hardly  to  pay 
for  the  expense  and  fatig"ue.  But  you  can  make  a  small  tour  of 
Luzon,  and  see  the  principal  features  of  the  Philippines. 

The  boat  was  waiting  for  us  at  a  landing--place  just  above 
the  bridg-e;  it  was  of  native  construction,  and  had  a  rude  ap- 
pearance; but  as  soon  as  we  entered  it  we  found  it  very  com- 
fortable. It  reminded  us  of  a  Chinese  house-boat,  and  our 
g-uide  said  it  was  built  after  the  Chinese  model,  with  slig-ht 
chang-es  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  Philippines.  There  was  a 
spice  on  the  forward  deck,  where  we  could  sit  under  an  awn- 
ing- or  roof  of  bamboo  and  pandanus  leaves;  it  was  not  sufficient- 
ly hig-h  to  enable  us  to  stand  beneath  it,  but  this  was  no  gfreat 
inconvenience,  as  there  were  plenty  of  little  loop-holes  where 
we  could  look  out  and  study  the  scenery. 

The  route  of  the  excursion  was  up  the  Pasig"  to  a  larg-e  lake 
;known  as  the  Lake  of  Bay.     The  Pasig  forms  a  natural  canal, 
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about  twenty  miles  long-,  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and 
there  are  no  falls  in  any  part  of  the  way  to  obstruct  navig-ation. 
There  are  numerous  villag-es  and  farm-houses  an  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  the  boatmen  made  all  sorts  of  pretences  for  stop- 
ping", in  ordorto  make  the  journey  as  long-  as  possible.  They 
had  been  hired  by  the  day,  and  were  anxious  not  to  g-et  through 
a  g-ood  contract  in  a  hurr5% 

Our  g-uidefinally  made  the  padrone  understand  very  plainly 
that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  all  delays,  and  if  the  men 
did  not  do  their  duty  there  would  be  a  deduction  from  the  amo- 
unt to  be  paid.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  after  that  they 
behaved  better.  "Stop  as  long-  as  you  like  at  the  villag-es,"  said 
our  g-uide,  "and  I  will  keep  a  record  of  your  delays,  and  make 
you  pay  according-ly."  Nothing-  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
this,  and  the  men  were  not  long-  in  seeing-  it. 

With  rowing-  and  sailing-  it  took  nearly  all  day,  with  a  rest  of  two 
hours  at  noon,  to  reach  the  Lake  of  Bay.  They  halted  for  the 
nig-ht  at  a  little  villag-e  close  by  where  the  river  beg-ins,  and  while 
the  sun  was  yet  in  the  sky  we  took  a  stroll  by  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  It  seemed  to  us  a  very  larg-e  lake,  and  we  were  not  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  circumference  of  this  sheet  of  -water 
was  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  that  it  washed  the  shores 
of  three  fertile  provinces— Manila,  Lag-una,  and  Cavite.  It 
abounded  in  fish,  and  our  attention  was  called  to  a  fishing--raft, 
-v^ith  a  curious  system  of  bamboo  poles,  by  which  the  net  was 
manag-ed.  Our  g-uides  explained  to  us  that  everything-  about 
the  concern  was  of  bamboo,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibre  of 
the  net;  and  even  that,  he  said,  mig-ht  possibly  be  of  bamboo, 
as  this  article  can  be  used  for  coarse  netting-,  thougfh  it  is  too 
brittle  for  fine  work. 

Our  g-uide  had  arrang-ed  for  the  entertainment  of  our  party, 
■with  a  friend  where  we  were  made  ver}'  comfortable,  and    the 
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following-  morning  we  went  out  to  look  over  the  ranch  as  we 
would  call  it. 

This  estate  has  more  than  a  thousand  buffaloes,  two  thous- 
and bullocks,  and  six  or  eig-ht  hundred  horses.  The  horses  are 
about  half  wild,  and  the  bullocks  more  so,  while  the  buffaloes 
are  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  dangerous  to  g^o  about  here  on  foot, 
as  the  cattle  are  excited  at  seeing  a  white  man  walking",  though 
they  pay  little  attention  to  a  native.  The  herds  are  watched 
by  herdsmen,  to  prevent  their  straying  off  the  pasture-grounds, 
and  also  to  g"uard  them  against  thieves,  who  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cause  considerable  loss  if  not  closely  watched. 
Sometimes  the  herds  become  alarmed  from  various  causes,  and 
then  a  frightful  stampede  occurs,  in  which  they  run  for  miles. 
"On  this  very  estate,"  said  our  guide,  I  once  narrowly  escaped 
being  trampled  to  death  in  a  stampede  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes  ; 
they  had  taken  fright  at  the  rumbling  of  the  ground  during  an 
earthquake,  and  in  their  headlong  flight  they  nearly  ran  down 
my  horse  and  myself.  I  just  managed  to  get  out  of  the  way;  if 
my  horse  had  stumbled  and  thrown  me,  my  death  would  have 
been  certain." 

"They  are  dangerous  animals  to  encounter  in  hunting,"  he 
continued,  "as  they  will  face  a  man  who  attacks  them,  and 
attempt  to  pierce  him  with  their  terrible  horns.  Perhaps  you 
wonld  like  to  hear  of  my  first  buffalo-hunt  in  Luzon. '' 

"It  was  in  the  mountains,  some  distance  in  the  intei  ior, 
where  the  country  is  very  thinly  settled,  and  the  animals  are 
entirely  wild.  The  mode  of  hunting  is  to  station  yourself  on 
the  edge  of  a  wood  which  is  known  to  certain  buffaloes;  you 
must  have  a  gun  on  which  you  can  depend,  and,  above  all,  you 
must  have  full  possession  of  your  nerves.  When  all  is  ready, 
you  send  two  or  three  Indians  with  dogs  into  the  woods,  to  beat 
up  the  game  and  rouse  him  to  the  proper  condition  of  anger. 
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This  is  what  I  did,  and  I  stood  for  at  least  half  an  hour  without 
hearing-  a  sound. 

"The  Indians  remove  nearly  all  their  clothing-,  so  that  they 
can  climb  trees  and  g-et  out  of  the  way  of  the  infuriated  buffalo 
whenever  he  charg-es  at  them,  and  only  the  most  active  of  the 
young-  Indians  are  selected  for  this  work.  By-and-by  I  heard 
the  barking-  of  the  dog-s;  it  kept  coming-  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
in  a  little  while  one  of  the  Indians  showed  himself  at  the  edg-e  of 
the  forest  and  sprung-  into  the  limbs  of  the  nearest  tree.  I 
brought  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  stood  ready  to  receive 
the  assailant.  As  he  came  out  of  the  forest,  he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  bewildered  at  not  seeing-  the  Indian;  when  he  looked 
around  his  eyes  rested  on  me,  and  then  he  came  onward,  crash- 
ing- throug-h  the  small  bushes,  and  tramping-  down  everything- 
that  stood  in  his  way. 

"He  made  straig-ht  for  me,  as  if  intending-  to  run  me  down, 
and  did  not  pause  till  he  was  not  ten  paces  away.  Then  he 
halted  a  few  seconds,  and  lowered  his  head  to  rush  upon  me 
with  his  horns. 

"This  is  a  critical  moment  when  the  hunter  should  deliver 
his  fire,  and  he  must  aim  directly  at  the  centre  of  the  animal's 
forehead.     If  the  g-un  misses  fire,  or  he  fails  to  aim,  he  is  lost. 

"I  fired  just  at  the  rig-ht  time,  and  the  bullet  went  straig-ht 
to  its  mark.  The  buffalo  made  his  plung-e  as  he  had  intended, 
but  instead  of  piercing-  me  with  his  horns,  he  fell  dead  at  my 
feet.  The  Indians  then  came  up  and  praised  my  coolness,  and 
predicted  that  I  would  becoms  a  famous  hunter.  I  have  shot  a 
g-ood  many  buffaloes  since  then,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  I  always 
have  some  one  near  me  to  deliver  a  shot  in  case  my  rifle  should 
fail,  and  I  stand  close  to  a  tree,  and  am  prepared  to  jump  behind 
it  if  possible.  This  is  a  precaution  that  every  one  should  take, 
as  you  can  never  be  certain  that  your  g-un  will  not  miss  fire,  or 
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your  shot  may  fail  to  pierce  the  thick  skull  of  the  buffalo." 

The  buffalo  of  the  Philippines  is  an  animal  of  more  docility 
than  the  ox  when  properly  domesticated,  and  is  capable  of 
rendering"  more  services  to  man  than  his  patient  brother.  But 
he  must  be  tamed  when  very  young-— less  than  a  year  old  ;  if 
suffered  to  reach  two  or  three  years  without  restraint,  he  is 
sure  to  be  vicious,  and  is  of  no  use  except  to  be  converted  into 
beef.  He  is  stronger  than  the  ox,  and  will  live  on  coarser  food; 
he  eats  the  bushes  and  vines  that  the  ox  refuses,  and  he  is  fond 
of  aquatic  plants,  as  well  as  those  that  g-row  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills.  When  the  heat  is  g"reat,  he  takes  to  the  water,  and  will 
spend  the  whole  day  there,  browsing  on  the  lilies  and  other 
thing's  that  grow  in  it.  He  stirs  up  the  roots  with  his  feet  and 
devours  them,  and  he  will  even  hold  his  head  under  water  to 
reach  what  is  growing  on  the  bottom. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  name  all  the  services  it  performs 
for  the  natives.  If  you  look  at  Gironiere's  book,  you  will  find  it 
stated  that  the  Indian  associates  the  buffalo  with  nearly  every- 
thing- he  does,  aud  from  my  observation  I  fully  believe  it.  With 
the  buffalo  he  ploug-hs,  and  on  his  back  he  rides  or  transports 
articles  across  mountains,  by  paths  where  even  a  mule  would 
be  unable  to  go.  The  Indian  also  uses  the  buffalo  for  crossing- 
rivers  and  small  lakes;  he  sits  or  stands  on  the  broad  back  of 
the  animal,  which  patiently  enters  the  water,  and  often  drag-s 
behind  him  a  small  cart  that  floats  on  the  surface.  As  you  g-o 
farther  into  the  country  you  will  see  more  of  the  buffalo,  and 
learn  how  to  appreciate  him.'' 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  our  party  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  a  field  where  some  twenty  or  more  natives  were  at  work, 
under  the  charge  of  a  half-caste  overseer.  Some  were  plough- 
ing with  buffaloes  or  oxen,  and  others  were  driving  the  same 
animals  in  harrows.     We  stopped   to  examine   the  implements 
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used  by  the  natives,  aad  found   they  were  of  a  character  that 
would  be  called  exceeding-ly  primitive  in  America. 

While  we  were  on  our  way  throug*h  the  forest,  the  screams 
of  a  wild  boar  were  heard,  as  thoug-h  the  animal  was  in  g-reat 
agony.  Our  g-uide  was  the  first  to  hear  the  sound,  and  im- 
mediately he  dashed  off,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest.  The 
sound  appeared  to  come  from  a  tall  tree  that  could  be  seen  ris- 
ing- above  the  rest;  the  brushwood  near  it  was  so  dense  that  the 
horses  could  not  get  throug-h,  and  so  we  dismounted  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot.  The  sight  that  met  our  eyes  was  an  astonish- 
ment! 

A  g"reat  snake  had  caug-ht  a  wild  boar  in  his  coils,  and  was 
slowly  lifting-  him  from  the  ground,  while  the  victim  was  mani- 
festing- his  terror  in  his  loudest  tones.  We  were  about  to  fire 
9t  the  snake,  but  at  a  sig-n  from  our  g-uide  we  stopped,  and  the 
party  stood  in  a  place  of  concealment  to  see  the  end  of  the  com- 
bat between  "the  boa  and  the  boar." 

Yi  hen  he  had  lifted  the  boar  clear  from  the  ground  the 
snake  swung-  him  against  the  tree,  crushing-  his  bones  and  kill- 
ing- him.  Then  he  let  his  prey  fall,  and  proceeded  to  unwind 
himself  and  descend  preparatory  to  eating-  his  breakfast.  As 
he  loosened  his  coil  the  sig-nal  was  g-iven  for  the  Doctor  to  fire; 
and,  as  he  had  an  explosive  bullet  in  his  rifle,  he  shattered  the 
head  of  the  snake  completely.  The  serpent  fell  to  the  g-round 
at  once;  he  lashed  the  trees  and  bushes  in  a  frig-htful  way,  but 
as  he  was  totally  blinded  by  the  smashing-  of  his  head,  he  could 
do  no  damage  to  anybody.  The  attendants  came  forward  and 
secured  some  bamboo  loops  around  the  reptile's  neck,  and  sus- 
pended him  from  the  tree,  where  he  continued  to  twist  and 
turn  till  the  party  moved  on.  The  natives  said  that  these  con- 
tortions would  continue  for  hours,  and  that  they  rarely  ceased 
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till  sundown,  even  though  the  head  of  the  snake  had  been"de- 
tached  before  noon.- 
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A  Notable  Meeting  of  The  Blind  and  their  Triends 


MARK  TWAIN   PRESIDES  AND  MAKES  A 
FUNNY  SPEECH 


A  new  poem  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder^  a  striking  letter  from  Helen 
Keller,  an  appeal  for  funds  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  a  funny  story  by 
Mark  Twain  made  up  the  programme  of  the  meeting  held  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  last  night  by  the  New  York  State  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind. 

The  new  Gilder  poem  was  printed  on  the  programmes.      Here  it  is: 

"Pity  the  Blind!"   Yes,  pity  those 

Whom  day  and  night  enclose 
In  equal  dark;  to  whom  the  sun's  keen  flame 

And  pitchy  night-time  are  the  same. 

But  pity  most  the  blind 

Who  cannot  see 
That  to  be  kind 

Is  life's  felicity. 

Mr.  Clemens  presided  over  the  meeting  and  told  the  story  of  when  he 
was  hopelessly  blind  for  a  space  of  about  two  hours. 

"I  have  a  mas 3  of  statistics  here,"  he  said  to  the  large  audience 
filling  the  boxes  and  seats  on  the  ballroom  floor,  "but  I  am  afraid  of  them 
because  I  was  never  able  to  do  much  with  that  rugged  study,  mathematics. 
I  can  only  figure  on  the  multiplication  table  up  to  seven  times  nine,  which 
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is — 84.  I  can't  even  figure  on  the  name  of  the  society,  it  is  so  long'.  I 
would  write  it  out  for  you  to  take  home  with  you,  but  T  can't  spell  it,  and 
Andrew  Carneg-ie  is  somewhere  down  in  Virginia.  This  association 
needs  $15,000,  and  we  may  be  able  to  collect  it  here.  There  is  no  graft 
in  it  or  I  would  not  be  presiding'. 

"I  know  what  it  is  to  be  blind.  I  was  blind  once.  It  occurred 
after  an  excursion  from  Heidelberg  to  a  mediaeval  town  about  twenty 
miles  away.  The  Rev.  Joe  Twitchell  of  Hartford  was  with  me.  He  is 
still  living.  I  always  like  a  minister  with  me  on  an  excursion.  He 
makes  a  fine  lightning  rod  for  such  excursions  as  the  one  we  made.  We 
went  up  by  rail,  and  circumstances  were  such  as  to  bring  us  back  on  a 
ra-ft. 

"In  this  ancient  town,  which  had  not  altered  a  building  or  put  up  a 
new  one  in  1,500  years  we  had  a  room  for  the  night  which  was  as  large  as 
the  beds  were  small.  We  had  to  sleep  on  our  sides  in  the  beds.  Twitclr- 
ell's  bed  was  way  down  south  in  that  room  and  mine  was  farthest  north. 
I  couldn't  sleep  after  the  light  was  put  out,  and  finally  decided  to  leave 
the  room  and  go  into  the  square  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  tinkling  foun- 
tain. 

"Off  in  the  north  end  of  that  room  a  mouse  got  bus}-,  and  I  threw 
something  at  it.  It  pleased  the  mouse,  and  it  kept  on  making  a  noise. 
I  couldn't  stand  it  with  the  other  occasional  noises  in  the  room.  The 
darkness  of  that  room  lay  in  great  cakes.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  clawed 
around  in  an  endeavor  to  accumulate  my  clothes.  I  got  most  of  the  things 
n  the  room  in  a  pile,  save  one  sock.  I  began  to  hunt  that  sock.  On 
hands  and  knees  I  crawled  for  three  hours. 

"I  might  have  concluded  that  the  sock  was  in  the  wash  and  saved 
myself  some  adventures,  but  I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  remembered  dis- 
tinctly that  there  were  six  chairs  and  a  table  in  that  room  before  I  went 
to  bed,  but  I  butted  thirty-six  chairs  and  enough  tables  to  fill  the  dining 
room  of  the  Waldorf. 
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"Finr.113^  I  decided  to  stand  up  in  what  clothes  I  liad  on  me.  I  saw 
a  shadowy  form  and  I  had  no  intention  of  lettinj,^  anj'  ghost  bite  me  with- 
out a  strii},^irle.  I  took  one  of  the  thirtj'-six  chairs  and  smashed  it.  It 
was  a  mirror.      Then  I  reflected. 

"I  ^ot  back  on  mj'  hands  and  knees  and  traveled  a  tew  more  miles 
of  this  Oklahoma  of  a  bedroom.  Finally  I  reached  to  a  wall,  and  stood 
up  again.  I  felt  a  shelf.  I  was  delighted.  It  was  the  first  encourage- 
ment I  had  received.  I  was  then  certain  that  I  had  not  passed  the  city 
limits. 

"On  the  shelf  was  a  pitcher  of  water.  I  groped  for  it  and  it  fell. 
It  fell  on  Joe  Twitchell's  face.  It  nearly  drowned  Twitchell,  but  it 
brought  me  the  glad  relief  of  company.  When  he  struck  a  match  I  got 
back  to  bed. 

"I  have  never  found  the  sock,  but  the  liours  of  darkness  I  experienc- 
ed in  that  room  were  not  empty  hours.  They  served  their  purpose.  The 
Rev.  Joe  Twitchell  had  longer  legs  than  I,  and  we  both  wore  pedometers 
on  that  trip.  As  I  walk  in  my  sleep,  I  alwa3's  wore  mine  to  bed  with  me. 
When  I  got  up  in  the  morning  I  found  that  I  had  gained  sixteen  miles  on 
Twitchell.  Again,  my  reflections  after  the  mirror  incident  made  me  re- 
member to  tell  the  landlord  that  Twitchell  had  broken  it." 

Mr.  Clemens  introduced  Mr,  Choate,  saying  that  for  the  forty-seven 
years  he  had  known  him  familiarly  he  had  known  him  as  the  handsomest 
man  America  had  ever  produced,  and  he  believed  he  would  hold  the  belt 
for  forty-five  years  more. 

"If  I  could  say  the  word  that  would  elevate  him  still  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  his  people,"  said  Mr.  Clements,  "I  would  say  it  now,  however 
untruthful  it  might  be." 

Mr.  Choate  said  that  the  Chairman  of    the   meeting    had   not    acted 
squarely.      He  and   the  otlier  speakers  had   been  told  just  what  to  say  in 
heir  speeches,  but    Mark  Twain   had   rambled  off  to   Nuremberg   in  his 
remarks. 
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"Mr.  Clemens  and  I",  he  said,  "have  seen  enough  money  eaten, 
drunk,  and  danced  away  in  this  room  to  put  the  society  on  its  feet.  Put 
your  names  to  the  slips  on  the  programme  for  the  contributions.  Get 
enthusiastic  about  those  slips,  but  do  not  get  hysterical.  There  has  been 
much  said  about  hysterical  attitudes  in  the  last  few  days,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  it  would  be  creditable  for  you  to  get  hysterical." 

In  her  letter  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting  Miss 
Keller  wrote  : 

"Of  late  our  periodicals  have  been  filled  with  depressing  revelations 
of  great  social  evils.  Querulous  critics  have  pointed  to  every  flaw  in  our 
civic  structure.  You  once  told  me  you  were  a  pessimist,  Mr.  Clemens; 
but  great  men  are  usually  mistaken  about  themselves.  You  are  an  opti- 
mist. If  you  were  not  you  would  not  preside  at  this  meeting.  For  it  is 
an  answer  to  pessimism.  It  proclaims  that  the  heart  and  the  wisdom  of 
a  great  city  are  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  ;  that  in  this,  the  busiest 
city  in  the  world,  no  cry  of  distress  goes  up  but  receives  a  compassionate 
and  generous  answer." 


Helen  Keller's  estimation  of  the  greatness  of  Mark  Twain 
was  justified  by  the  felictious  way  in  which  he  presided  over 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Convention  of  the  blind.  There  are  few 
men  who  are  not  blind  themselves  who  would  have  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  to  extract  merriment  out  of  an  experience 
of  a  blind  man.  Mark  Twain  was  g-reat  enoug-h  to  step  into 
the  shoes  of  a  blind  man,  for  the  time  being",  and   to  speak  to 
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blind  men  as  a  blind  man  mig-ht,  and  as  blind  people  do  to  each 
other  whenever  they  come  tog^ether  socially.  The  writer  never 
remembers  to  have  spent  a  more  enjoyable  hour  than  the  one 
he  passed  in  the  company  of  a  merry  group  of  blind  people  who 
were  entertaining-  each  other  with  a  flow  of  wit  and  repartee 
seldom  equalled  in  social  g-athering-s  of  the  sighted. 

It  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  blindness  that  all  who  are  de- 
prived of  sight  are  made  to  feel  by  the  seeing  world  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  funereal  atmosphere.  The  writer 
has  often  hesitated  to  be  present  at  social  gatherings  of  the 
sighted  because  he  has  not  been  able  to  banish  from  his  recol- 
lection the  decided  lowering  of  the  tones,  not  to  say  a  hush,  that 
has  many  times  come  over  such  a  gathering  upon  those  present 
noticing  his  entrance  and  we  believe  that  the  spontaneous 
pity  for  his  affliction  would  not  have  had  been  so  pronounced 
had  the  company  known  how  much  the  load  had  been  lifted  in 
his  case  by  an  active  energetic  business  life.  For  whenever 
he  joined  a  similar  company  of  sighted  people  to  whom  he 
was  known,  his  presence  was  not  such  a  wet  blanket. 

From  this  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  if  the  public 
could  once  rid  itself  of  the  idea  that  blindness  necessarily  car- 
ries  with  it  a  condition  of  utter  helplessness,  the  life  of  a  blind 
person  would  not  appear  so  forlorn,  and  hence  the  blind  person 
would  not  be  such  an  object  of  commiseration. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  blind  people  present  at  the  con- 
vention presided  over  by  Mark  Twain,  were  in  touch  with  him 
in  an  instant,  and  responded  to  his  humor  with  such  unmistak- 
able enjoyment  that  the  people  who  could  see  must  have  been 
carried  along  by  a  different  kind  of  sympathy  than  that  which 
they  expected  would  influence  them   in  their  response  to  the 
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appeal  wbich  they  knew  "would  be  made  for  financial  help  to  put 
the  association  on  its  feet.  For  the  $1£,0C0  asked  for  was 
pledg-ed  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  plan  to  establish  workshops 
for  the  blind  is  already  much  farther  advanced  than  any  of  the 
friends  of  the  ajovement  had  even  dared  to  hope  it  would  be. 
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O' 


"Benny  was  a  little  waif  picked  up  by  me  four  years  ago  at  the 
Braintree  Orphanage.  Winifred  Campbell  had  married  Philip 
Vanderbright,  who  had  taken  his  bride  to  grace  his  lovely  suburb- 
an home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Everything  that  heart 
could  desire  and  wealth  procure  was  freely  bestowed  upon  the  petted 
and  spoiled  daughter  of  a  New  Orleans  millionaire.  The  bride  had 
brought  with  her  a  faithful  Creole  serving  woman  who  had  been 
her  nurse  when  she  herself  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  To  say  that 
Daphne  Le  Grande  worshipped  her  mistress  is  but  justly  to  des- 
cribe the  mother  love  exalted  to  devotion  Vvith  which  she  re- 
garded Philip  Vanderbright 's  wife.  But  there  was  one  great  fear 
which  had  possessed  her  ever  since  little  Winifred  had  been  placed 
in  her  arms.  The  mother  of  Winifred  had  sacrificed  her  reason 
with  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  how  her  heart  had  ached  when  this 
mother  had  been  compelled  to  leave  her  beautiful  Southern  home 
to  become  an  inmate  of  a  private  sanitarium .  Daphne  had  watched 
her  child  grow  into  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  maiden,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxury  that  the  love  of  a  broken-hearted  father 
could  bestow  upon  his  only  offspring  and  she  had  trembled  when 
she  saw  her  Winifred  arrayed  in  her  bridal  robes.  Several  times 
she  had  stolen  from  the  room  to  weep  tears  of  anguish,  for  she 
could  not  help  feeling  somehow  that  a  great  tragedy  in  the  life  of 
her  darling  was  near  at  hand. 

One  3^ear  later  the  tiny  form  of  a  baby  was  once  more  placed 
in  her  arms;  and  once  more  the  mother  lay  unconscious  for  days 
and  da^^s  until  the  famous  surgeon  was  induced  to  ask  questions 
to  discover  if  there  were  any  marked  peculiarities  noticable  in  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  her  antecedents.  At  length 
some  glimmerings  of  life  and  reason  began  to  be  manifest.  Slowly 
but  surely  life  and  strength  were  returning.  She  had  asked  to 
have  her  little  baby  boy  placed  in  her  arm.s;  and  a  few  days  later 
as  Daphne  was  bathing  the  little  fellow  and  the  mother  was  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  her  couch  eagerly  watching  his  every  movement, 
she  had  noticed  a  discoloration  under  the  right  arm  of  the  child- 
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Calling  the  attention  of  the  nurse  to  it  they  examined  it  together 
and  there  found  a  birth  mark  in  the  exact  shape  of  an  anchor. 
That  night  Philip  Vanderbright  became  the  victim  of  a  boiler  ex- 
plosion on  the  little  steamer  that  plied  between  Riverdale  and  the 
Metropolis.  His  quick  step  and  joyous  voice  were  missed  by  the 
young  wife  and  mother  that  night,  and  the  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory answers  given  to  her  questions  day  after  day,  as  Philip  failed 
to  put  in  his  appearance  at  her  bedside,  so  alarmed  her  that  she 
once  more  relapsed  into  a  semi-conscious  condition.  No  more  did 
she  appear  to  take  intcT-est  in  what  was  passing  and  the  old  fear 
took  possession  of  Daphne  that  her  mistress  would  soon  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  her  unfortunate  mother.  Now  it  was  that  Daphne 
made  a  discovery  which  filled  her  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflowing. 
The  beautiful,  dark  blue  eyes  of  the  sweet  little  baby  boy  intrusted 
to  her  care  did  not  give  evidence  of  sight.  At  first  Daphne  thought 
that  the  child  must  be  very  near  sighted,  but  as  she  put  the  child's 
eyes  to  test  day  after  day,  she  became  convinced  that  the  child  was 
bhnd. 

Knowing  full  well  that  if  by  a  great  good  fortune  the  mother's 
reason  should  survive  the  shock  of  her  husband's  violent  death, 
the  knowledge  that  her  child  was  blind  would  surely  unsettle  her 
reason.  Daphne  concealed  from  everyone  her  discovery,  thinking 
each  day,  and  all  the  night  through,  what  she  should  do  to  save  the 
reason,  if  not  the  life,  of  her  beloved  mistress.  Finally  her  mind 
was  made  up ;  the  mother  must  never  know  that  her  baby  was  born 
blind.     As  yet  the  secret  was  all  her  own. 

That  very  night  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  sleeping  in  her 
own  chamber  with  her  little  charge,  she  was  in  fact  on  her  way  to 
the  great  throbbing  metropolis.  The  following  morning  she  en- 
tered a  foundling  asylum,  representing  that  she  was  in  quest  of  a 
baby  for  adoption.  Eagerly  she  scanned  the  faces  of  the  little 
ones  until  she  found  one  who  she  felt  sure  would  answer  her  pur- 
pose. The  place  was  in  charge  of  a  matron,  who,  she  ascertained, 
had  frequently  been  permitted  by  the  board  to  exercise  her  own 
judgment  in  finding  homes  for  the  little  waifs  abandoned  by  their 
unfortunate  mothers.  Placing  a  twenty  dollar  bill  in  the  hands 
of  the  matron  she  told  her  that  she  had  been  commissioned  to 
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select  a  child  for  a  very  wealthy  lady  whose  baby  was  no  more  and 
whose  very  life  depended  upon  her  being  deceived.  She  must 
have  this  baby  and  it  must  leave  no  clue  behind  it  by  which  it  could 
be  traced  into  its  future  home.  As  this  condition  had  often  been 
imposed  by  those  taking  these  little  foundlings  into  adoption,  the 
matron,  impressed  by  the  kind,  frank  and  honest  face  of  Daphne, 
agreed  to  her  terms,  and  the  following  night  she  with  her  little 
charge  had  safely  regained  her  apartments,  accompanied  by  a  Mrs. 
Beeman,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  seamstress  in  the  employ  of 
the  Vanderbright  family.  Mrs.  Beeman  had  argeed  for  a  con- 
sideration to  take  charge  of,  and  care  for,  the  little  blind  child, 
and  the  midnight  train  bore  her  and  baby  Vanderbright  away 
from  mother  and  home. 

The  recovery  of  Mrs.  Vanderbright  was  doubtful  for  many 
months,  but  she  had  youth  and  a  strong  constitution  on  her  side 
and  time  and  nature  finally  triumphed.  Daphne  made  fortnightly 
visits  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Beeman  to  pay  her  the  stipend  agreed 
upon  for  the  care  of  the  little  blind  baby  and  would  sit  for  hours 
holding  the  little  one  in  her  arms  and  shedding  many  silent  tears 
when  she  thought  of  the  great  wrong  she  was  doing.  She  had 
resolved  that  her  own  savings,  which  were  considerable  should 
be  its  portion  and  she  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  wrong  might  be  righted  without  endangering  the 
life  or  reason  of  Mrs.  Vanderbright.  She  had  carefully  avoided 
dressing  the  adopted  child  in  the  presence  of  her  mistress,  whose 
long  continued  illness  had  made  it  easier  to  deceive  the  mother. 

Mrs.  Beeman,  upon  the  death  of  a  relative  had  inherited 
a  small  home  in  the  little  country  town  of  Braintree  where  she  had 
removed  with  her  little  charge  and  Daphne  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  the  frequent  visits  on  account  of  the  distance  she  was 
now  obliged  to  travel  lest  her  absence  should  give  rise  to  inquiry 
that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  her  secret.  The  allowance 
was  regularly  sent,  however,  and  when,  two  years  later,  Mrs.  Bee- 
man had  died,  Daphne  had  seen  her  little  charge  placed  in  the 
Braintree  orphanage  where  it  was  found  by  myself.  During  the 
next  two  years  Daphne  had  several  times  visited  little  Bennie  Bee- 
man as  he  was  called  at  the  kindergarten  in  Brightwood  and  had 
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been  delighted  at  the  progress  which  the  little  fellow  made  under 
the  loving  care  and  training  he  received,  for  despite  his  blindness, 
he  was  in  every  way  tl:e  intellectual  superior  of  the  adopted  child. 
At  length  when  four  more  years  had  passed  and  Bennie  had  made 
si:ich  progress  that  any  mother  might  be  proud  of  the  little  fellow, 
blind  as  he  was — Daphne,  wliohad  never  failed  in  her  love  for  the 
little  one  grew  more  and  more  conscience  stricken,  ever  fearing 
that  the  mother  would  discover  the  absence  of  the  birth  mark, 
which  she  had  apparently  forgotten.  She  at  length  resolved  to 
keep  her  secret  no  longer,  and  one  day  when  she  and  her  mistress, 
who  had  once  more  regained  her  health  and  spirits,  were  convers- 
ing of  the  backwardness  of  the  supposed  heir  of  the  Vanderbright 
estates,  and  the  mother  was  expressing  her  disappointment.  Daphne 
believed  the  right  time  had  come  to  unburden  her  mind.  She  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten,  and  tlie  contrast 
between  the  bright,  manly  little  boy  and  the  dull  and  obstinate 
little  fellow  who  had  usurped  Bennie's  place  was  so  great  that  she 
felt  sure  that  v.iien  her  mistress  sa\v  how  superior  her  own  child 
was  to  the  adopted  child,  notwithstanding  his  blindtiess,  the  shock 
would  be  so  tempered  by  her  love  and  pride  that  she  would  now 
be  able  to  bear  the  truth.  Dropping  on  her  knees  before  her  mis- 
tress and  taking  both  her  hands  in  hers  and  recalling  the  old  days 
of  her  mistress's  childhood  by  making  use  of  the  old  familiar  pet 
name  of  Winnie,  she  said: 

"Will  you  forgive  your  old  nurse  darling  for  a  great  and  terrible 
wrong  she  has  done,  when  she  tells  you  that  it  was  to  save  your 
life  or  reason  that  she  was  tempted  to  commit  a  terrible  crime?" 

Smoothing  back  the  gray  locks  of  her  faithfxil  old  nurse  and 
holding  back  her  head  so  that  she  could  look  her  full  in  the  eyes, 
Mrs.  Vanderbright  said: 

fi-'-  "I  can  forgive  the  only  m.other  I  ever  knew  an^'thing  she  did 
out  of  her  devotion  to  me;  besides,  I  know  it  could  not  be  so  very 
terrible."  And  then  the  whole  story  came  out,  and  Daphne  was 
overjoyed  as  she  eagerly  watched  the  changing  expressions  on  the 
face  of  her  beloved  mistress.  She  saw  the  mother's  love,  almost 
exultant,  beam.ing  from  her  face  as  she  poured  forth  an  eloquent 
tribu.te  of  praise  of  her  own,  her  very  own  child.  Springing  to  her 
feet  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her  old  faithftd  nurse,  she  wept 
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like  a  child;  then  with  sudden  energy  she  aroused  herself  and, 
seizing  Daphne  by  the  hands,  exclaimed: 

"Come,  dear  old  mamma,  don't  let  us  lose  another  moment;  I 
must  go  to  my  child. " 

When  later  Mrs.  Vanderbright  with  her  ovv"n  little  boy  clasped 
to  her  breast,  had  poured  forth  the  story  I  have  told  you,  you  can 
imagine  how  thankful  I  was  for  the  part  I  had  been  permitted  to 
take  in  the  training  of  that  bright  little  boy,  who,  blind  as  he  is, 
is  so  much  more  precious  to  her  than  the  waif  she  had  had  so  long 
foisted  upon  her  as  her  own. 

And  now  you  have  heard  the  rather  lengthy,  but  to  me  the 
very  interesting  story  of  how  Bennie  Beeman  turned  out  to  be 
Bennie  Vanderbright.  Of  course  we  had  to  spare  Bennie  for  sev- 
eral months,  but  Mrs.  Vanderbright  was  so  grateful  to  me  that 
she  was  finally  persuaded  to  allow  Bennie  to  come  back,  and  that 
is  how  we  come  to  have  this  little  prince  among  us.  " 
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A  Little  Boj^'^  LcLtnent 


I'm  going  back  down  to  grandpa's, 

I  won't  come  back  no  more 
To  hear    remarks  about  my  feet 

A-muddyin'  up  the  floor. 
They's  too  much  said  about  my  clothes, 

The  scoldin's  never  done — 
I  m  going  back  down  to  grandpa's, 

Where  a  boy  kin  hev  some  fun. 

I  dug  up  half  his  garden 

A-getting'  worms  fer  bait; 
He  said  he  used  to  like  it 

When  I  laid  abed  so  late; 
He  said  that  pie  was  good  fer  boys, 

An'  candy  made  'em  grow. 
Ef  I  can't  goto  grandpa's 

I'll  turn  pirate  first  you  know. 

He  let  me  take  his  shotgun, 

And  loaded  it  fer  me; 
The  cats  they  hid  out  in  the  barn, 

The  hens  flew  up  a  tree. 
I  had  a  circus  in  the  yard 

With  twenty  other  boys — 
I'm  goin'  back  to  grandpa's. 

Where  they  ain't  afraid  of  noise. 

He  didn't  make  me  comb  my  hair 

But  once  or  twice  a  week; 
He  wasn't  watchin'  out  for  words 

I  didn't  orter  speak; 
He  told  me  stories  'bout  the  war 

And  Injuns  shot  out  West. 
Oh,  I'm  goin'  down  to  grandpa's, 

Fer  he  knows  wot  boys  like  best. 
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He  even  run  a  race  with  me, 

But  had  to  stop  an'    cough; 
He  rode  my  bicycle  and  laughed 

Bec'us'  he  tumbled  off. 
He  knew  the  early  apple  trees 

Aronnd  within  a  mile. 
Oh'  grandpa  was  a  dandy. 

An'  was"in  it"  all  the  while. 

1  bet  you  grandpa's  lonesome, 

I  don't  care  what  you  say; 
I  seen  him  kinder  cryin' 

When  you  took  me  away; 
When  you  talk  to  me  of  heaven. 

Where  all  the  good  folks  go, 
I  guess  I'll  go  to  grandpa, 

An'  we'll  have  good  times,  I  know. 

—A.  T.  WoRDEif,  in  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


^nnie  Laurie 


Almost  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  songr  of  "Annie 
Laurie,"  thoug-h  it  may  not  be  g^enerally  known  that  the  fair- 
faced  maiden  was  not  a  creature  of  imag-ination,  but  an  actual 
verity,  of  whose  ancestry  honorable  mention  is  made  in  Scottish 

history. 

Stephen  Laurie  was  a  flourishing-  Dumfries  merchant  be- 
fore James  VI.  became  king:-    Prior  to  1611,  he  maaried  Marion, 
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daug-bter  of  Provost  Coran— gfetting"  with  her  a  handsome  m:ir- 
riag-e  portion.  His  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase  of  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  Biteboug-ht,  Shail  Castle  and  Max- 
welton,  whose  "braes  are  bonnie."  Stephen  Laurie,  then  a  man 
of  many  acres,  took  the  desig-nation  of  Maxwelton,  leaving,  at 
his  death,  his  lands  and  titles  to  his  eldest  son,  John. 

The  next  head  of  the  house  was  Robert,  a  baronet.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had,  by  his  second  wife,  three  sons  and  four 
daug-hters.  The  birth  of  one  of  the  latter  is  thus  entered  in 
the  family  reg-ister  by  her  father  :  "At  the  pleasure  of  Almig-hty 
God,  my  daug^hter,  Annie  Laurie,  was  born  upon  the  16th  day 
of  December,  1682,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning",  and  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Geo  Hunter''  (minister  of  Glencaira). 

This  minute  is  worth  quoting",  as  the  little  stranger,  whose 
entry  into  life  it  announces,  g-rew  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
Dumfriesian  lady  of  the  day,  and  the  heroine  of  a  song-  which 
has  rendered  her  charms  immortal: — 

"Her  brow  is  like  the  snowdrift, 

Her  throat  is  like  the  swan, 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on— 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on. 

And  dark  blue  is  her  eye, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  die." 

The  well-known  lyric,  of  which  these  lines  form  a  part,  was 
composed  by  Mr. Doug-las  Finland,  an  ardent  admirer  of  "bonnie 
Annie,  "who  did  not,  however,  return  his  affection,  but  mar- 
ried his  rival,  Alexander  Furg-usson. 
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^  Children  s    Department  # 


GRANDPA'S    HISTORY   OF    THE   WORLD. 


Not  tired  yet  boys ;  well  that  certainly  is  grood,  and  makes 
Grandpa  feel  a  little  like  the  sages,  or  wise  men  we  are  talking: 
about,  for  they  loved  nothing:  better  than  to  have  a  lot  of  young: 
lads  around  them  to  talk  to  and  the  man  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  now,  became  so  attached  to  his  pupils  that  his  g:reatest 
sorrow  in  his  old  age  was  the  death  of  one  of  them. 

Just  now  we  are  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  Chinese. 
We  haven't  known  very  much  about  this  peculiar  people  and 
many  of  us  are  apt  to  make  the  mistake  thinking  of  all  the  people 
of  China  as  being  like  those  who  come  to  this  country  to  live  and 
do  our  laundry  work  for  us.  But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a 
Chinaman  who,  although  he  lived  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  is  still  reconed  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 

world. 

The  name  of  this  Chinese  wise  man  is  Confucius.  He  was 
born  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  great  religious  movement 
in  India  under  Buddha  began.  By  his  teachings  he  inaugurated 
a  similar  movement  in  China,  and  impressed  his  character  and 
principles  on  three  hundred  millions  of  people.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  since  he  aimed 
to  revive  what  was  ancient.  In  influence  he  has  had  no  equal 
among  the  savages  of  the  world. 

Confucius  lived  about  the  time  that  King  Croecus  Cyrus 
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and  Belshazzar  about  whom  I  have  already  told  you. 

We  know  but  little  about  the  early  history  of  China.  More 
than  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  g-ood 
emperor  who  lived  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people  and 
whose  name  was  Yaou,  united  under  his  sway  the  different 
States  of  China,  which  even  then  was  considerably  advanced  in 
civilization.  At  this  time  it  is  thought  that  the  religion  of  the 
Chinese  was  monotheistic,  which  means  that  they  worshipped 
but  one  god.  The  name  of  this  deity  was  Shang-te.  They 
believed  that  Shang-te  exercised  a  superintending  care  of  the 
universe. 

The  Emperor  Shum  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
Yaou.  During  the  reigns  of  these  good  emperors  the  standard 
of  morality  was  high  throughout  the  empire.  But  like  other 
ancient  empires,  the  morals  of  the  people  declined.  Selfish- 
ness, ambition  and  the  lust  for  power  and  Iriches,  like  so  many 
evil  spirits  got  the  better  of  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  in 
man  and  there  followed  political  strife  and  endless  wars 
between  the  petty  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to  remedy  these 
evils  was  the  great  desire  of  Confucius. 

It  is  probable  that  while  yet  a  mere  lad  he  heard  many  of 
the  discussions  of  which  state-craft  was  the  subject  for  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  both  prime  ministers  to  the  reign- 
ing princes  and  dukes  of  Loo,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  great 
empire. 

The  most  marked  feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Chinese 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Confucius  was  their  worship  of  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  they  believe  much 
as  some  of  us  like  to  believe,  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
loved  ones  hovei'ed  about  and  strove  to  promote  their  well- 
being.  Confucius  made  no  attempt  by  his  teachings,  to  inter- 
fere with  this  belief  and  it  obtains  to  this  day. 
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His  father  died  when  Confucius  was  a  mere  boy,  but  al 
fifteen  years  of  age  we  are  told  that  the  lad  devoted  himself  to 
learning-.  He  married  when  he  was  only  nineteeu  years  of  age; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  born  his  son  Le,  his  only  child,  of 
whose  descendents  eleven  thousand  males  were  living  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  constituting  the  only  hereditary  nobil- 
ity of  China,— a  class  who  for  seventy  generations  were  the 
recipients  of  the  highest  honors  and  privileges.  On  the  birtk 
of  Le,  a  duke  sent  Confucius  a  carp;  thereby  signifying,  that 
Confucius  was  even  at  this  time  a  man  of  distinction. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  Confucius  entered  upon  political 
duties,  being  the  superintendent  of  cattle,  from  which,  for  his 
fidelity,  he  was  promoted  to  the  higher  office  of  distributer  of 
grain,  having  attracted  the  attention  of  his  sovereign.  At 
twenty-two  he  began  his  labors  as  a  public  teacher,  and  his 
house  became  the  resort  of  enthusiastic  youth  who  wished  to 
learn  the  doctrines  of  antiquity.  These  were  all  that  the  sage 
undertook  to  teach, — not  new  and  original  doctrines  of  moral- 
ity or  political  economy,  but  only  such  as  were  established  from 
a  remote  antiquity,  going  back  a  thousand  years  before  he  was 
born.  There  is  no  improbability  in  this  alleged  antiquity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  for  Egypt  at  this  time  was  a  flourishing- 
State. 

At  twenty-nine  years  of  age  Confucius  gave  his  attention 
to  music,  which  he  studied  under  a  famous  master  ;  and  to  this 
art  he  devoted  no  small  part  of  his  life,  writing  books  and 
treatises  upon  it.  Six  years  afterward,  at  thirty-five,  he  had  a 
great  desire  to  travel ;  and  the  reigning  duke,  in  whose  service 
he  was  a  high  officer  of  state,  put  at  his  disposal  a  carriage  and 
two  horses,  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  whose  sovereign- 
ty, however,  was  only  nominal.  It  does  not  appear  that  Con- 
fucius was  received  with  much   distinction,  nor   did   he   have 
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much  intercourse  with  the  court  or  the  ministers.  He  was  a 
mere  seeker  of  knowledg-e,  an  inquirer  about  the  ceremonies 
and  maxims  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow,  an  observer 
©f  customs,  like  Herodotus.  He  wandered  for  eig^ht  years 
among-  the  various  provinces  of  China,  teaching"  as  he  went, 
but  without  making"  a  great  impression.  Moreover,  he  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  different  ministers  of  princes; 
©ne  of  them,  however,  struck  with  his  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
wished  to  retain  him  in  his  service. 

On  the  return  of  Confucius  to  Loo,  he  remained  fifteen 
years  without  official  employment,  his  native  province  being  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  But  he  was  better  employed  than  in  serv- 
ing princes,  prosecuting  his  researches  into  poetr3%  history 
ceremonies,  and  music, — a  born  scholar,  with  insatiable  desire 
©f  knowledge.  His  great  gifts  and  learning,  however,  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain  without  public  employment.  He  was  made 
governor  of  an  important  city.  As  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
he  made  a  marvelous  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  The 
duke,  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  asked  if  his  rules  could  be  em- 
ployed to  govern  a  whole  State;  and  Confucius  told  him  that 
they  could  be  applied  to  the  government  of  the  Empire.  On 
this  the  duke  appointed  him  assistant  superintendent  of  Public 
Works.— a  great  office,  held  only  by  members  of  the  ducal 
family.  So  many  improvements  did  Confucius  make  in  agri- 
culture that  he  was  made  minister  of  Justice  ;  and  so  wonder- 
ful was  his  management,  that  soon  there  was  no  necessity  to 
put  the  penal  laws  in  execution,  since  no  offenders  could  be 
found.  Confucius  held  his  high  office  as  minister  of  Justice 
for  two  years  longer,  and  some  suppose  he  was  made  prime 
minister.  His  authoritp  certainly  continued  to  increase.  He 
exhalted  the  sovereign,  depressed  the  ministers,  and  weakened 
private  families, — just  as  Richelieu  did  in  France,  strengthen- 
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ing  the  throne  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  his  political  reforms  were  in  the  direction  of  absolute 
monarchy,  a  needed  force  in  times  of  anarchy  and  demoraliza- 
tion. So  great  was  his  fame  as  a  statesman,  that  strangers 
came  from  other  States  to  see  him. 

These  reforms  in  the  state  of  Loo  gave  annoyance  to  the 
neighboring  princes;  and  to  undermine  the  influence  of  Confu- 
cius with  the  duke,  these  princes  sent  the  duke  a  present  of 
eighty  beautiful  girls,  possessing  musical  and  dancing  accomp- 
lishments, and  also  one  hundred  and  twenty  splendid  horses» 
As  the  duke  soon  came  to  think  more  of  his  girls  and  horses 
than  of  his  reforms,  Confucius  became  disgusted,  resigned  his 
office,  and  retired  to  private  life.  Then  followed  thirteen  years 
of  homeless  wandering.  He  was  now  fifty-six  years  of  age,  de- 
pressed and  melancholy  in  view  of  his  failure  with  princes.  He 
was  accompanied  in  his  travels  by  some  of  his  favorite  disciples, 
so  whom  he  communicated  his  wisdom. 

But  his  fame  preceded  him  wherever  he  journeyed,  and  such 
was  the  respect  for  his  character  and  teachings,  that  he  was 
loaded  with  presents  by  the  people,  and  was  left  unmolested  t® 
do  as  he  pleased. 

In  the  mean  time  Confucius  continued  his  wanderings  from 
city  to  city  and  State  to  State,  with  a  chosen  band  of  disciples, 
all  of  whom  became  famous..;  He  traveled  for  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  to  impress  the  people  with  his  doctrines.  A 
certain  one  of  his  followers  was  questioned  by  a  prince  as  to  the 
merits  and  peculiarities  of  his  master,  but  was  afraid  to  give  a 
true  answer.  The  sage  hearing  of  it,  said,  "You  should  have 
told  him.  He  is  simply  a  man  who  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge  forgets  his  food,  who  in  the  joy  of  his  attainments  forgets 
his  sorrows,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  old  age  is  coming 
on.''     How  seldom  is  it  that  any  man  reaches  such  a  height!  Ie 
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a  single  sentence  the  philosopher  describes  himself  truly  and 
impressively. 

At  last,  in  the  year  491  b.  c.  a  new  sovereig-n  reig-ned  in  Loo, 
and  with  costly  presents  invited  Confucius  to  return  to  his 
native  State.  The  philosopher  was  now  sixty-nine  years  of  ag-e, 
and  notwithstanding-  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  the 
world  cannot  be  said  to  have  dealt  kindly  with  him.  It  is  the 
fate  of  prophets  and  sages  to  be  rejected.  The  world  will  not 
bear  rebukes.  Even  a  friend,  if  discreet,  will  rarely  venture  to 
tell  another  friend  his  faults.  Confucius  told  the  truth  when 
pressed,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  courted  martyrdom;  and 
lais  manners  and  speech  were  too  bland,  too  proper,  too  unob- 
trusive to  g"ive  much  offence. 

In  what  I  have  already  told  you,  you  have  been  able  to  learn 
much  about  this  g-reat  Chinese  philosopher  and  statesman,  but 
we  will  leave  his  teaching-  and  precepts  for  another  talk,  for  I 
^o  not  want  to  weary  you  my  little  men,  or  dull  your  appetites 
,for  knowledge  or  give  you  too  hearty  a  meal  at  one  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Talks  Willi  Promlneflt  Visitors  at  the  Capital. 


"Tell  us  something  about  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  its  present  status  and  future 
prospects  in  the  great  Empire  State,  and 
the  nation  at  large,"  queried  a  Post  re- 
porter of  that  great  exponent  of  the  "un- 
terrified  Democracy,"  Norman  E.  Mack, 
the  popular  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
and  member  of  the  national  committee, 
who  was  seen  at  the  Shoreham  last  even- 
ing, having  just  come  in  from  an  exten- 
sive Southern  trip. 

"The  old  Democratic  party,  in  spite  of 
many  disfigurements  and  knockouts,"  said 
Mr.  Mack,  "is  still  healthy  and  as  ready 
as  of  yore  to  give  battle.  Defeats  that 
would  drive  any  ordinary  political  organ- 
ization out  of  business  only  makes  Its 
adherents  all  the  more  determined.  In 
New  York  State  the  situation  is  encourag- 
ing, and  I  honestly  believe  that  we  will 
elect  our  candidate  for  governor.  At 
present  two  men  are  greatly  talked  of  for 
the  nomination  because  of  their  strength 
and  availability— William  R.  Hearst  and 
Mayor  Adam,  of  Buffalo,  who  won  office 
by  the  stupendous  majority  of  10,000  votes. 
Both  are  fighters  for  reform  ideas  and 
each  has  a  big  following. 

"As  regards  the  battle  of  1908,  I  would 
say  that  the  hope  of  the  party  lies  in  its 
unflinching  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
the  people,  along  the  lines  that  W.  J. 
Bryan  and  President  Roosevelt  have 
been  pursuing. 

"We  see  the  President  himself  favoring 
the  principles  that  all  the  Democratic 
plaforms  for  the  past  twelve  years  have 
been   emphasizing.     These  are  the   princi- 


ples that  have  given  him  such  a  hold  att 
the  country,  and  which  he  is  seekinff  to 
have  enacted  into  law.  If  the  Democracy 
takes  no  backward  step,  but  keeps  up 
the  fight  for  reform  and  the  rights  of  tho 
people,  it  will  have  a  golden  chance  oC 
regaining  ascendency  in  the  government." 

"What  about  Judge  Parker's  plan  ot 
nominating  a  Southerner  for  Presidentr* 

"Well,  if  conditions  seem  to  make  it 
expedient  and  the  South  can  offer  us  » 
man  who  appears  pre-eminently  available 
in  1908,  no  Northern  Democrat  will  make 
objection. 

"This  matter  of  choosing  a  candidate, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  witlt 
sectionalism,  nor  do  I  think  that  th« 
geographical  question  will  cut  any  figure 
with  the  convention.  We  have  never 
deemed  it  necessary  to  try  to  bribe  our 
brethren  of  the  South  with  any  of  til© 
prizes  of  politics;  they  have  displayed 
an  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  party  ot 
their  choice  that  is  as  admirable  as  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  partisanship.  If 
the  logic  of  the  situation  demands  a  lead- 
er from  Dixie,  he  will  be  blithely  taken, 
but  merit  will  win  him  the  place,  aad 
not  foolish  pandering  to  sectional  pride." 


"People  who  know  little  of  the  Im- 
mensity of  our  Pacific  coast  forests  may 
get  a  slight  idea  thereof  by  the  figures 
which  show  what  our  sawmills  are  do- 
ing," said  Mr.  D.  E.  Skinner,  a  succeaa- 
ful    young    business    man    of    San    Fran- 
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Cisco,  at  the  New  Willard.  "For  1905  the 
total  production  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
was  6,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  rail  stoip- 
merjts  were  2,500,000,000  feet,  water  ship- 
ments, 1,500,000,000,  and  the  re&t  went  for 
local   requirements. 

"The  exported  lumiber  went  to  almost 
•^'ery  quarter  of  the  iiabitable  globe  - 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the 
River  Plate,  the  Orienit,  Australia,  South' 
Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe— everywhere.  Our  b«st 
Klr.g'le  customer  is  China. 

"Our  timiber,  the  Douglas  flr,  erro- 
meouely  called  Oregon,  pine,  is  the  best 
on  earth  because  of  its  universal  avail- 
ability. It  will  malce  anything  tfroox  a 
toc'thpick  to  a  ship's  mast  or  the  in- 
terior tinisihing  of  a  palace.  It  is  the 
■wood  of  the  future  for  geoieral  consumi>- 
tlon  in  the  rapid  giving  out  of  the  (forests 
of  the  Middle  North.  Even  in  the  South- 
ern States  tflie  timiber  supply  will  scarcely 
eotcoed  another  decade." 

Mr.  Skinner  is  manager  of  the  famous 
Port  Blakely  mill®,  which  occupy  an 
unusually  excellent  sdte  on  a  sheltered 
bay  across  the  sound  from.  Seattle,  and 
only  seven  miles  distant  from  that  city 
of  marvelous  growth.  These  mills, 
founded'  in  1859,  manuflacture  and  ex- 
port lumber  in  excess  of  any  similar 
©stjablishment  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  cut  for  last  year  aggregated  121,- 
000,000    feet. 


"When  I  first  went  to  Australia  to  live," 
said  Mr.  P.  C.  Clyde,  of  California,  at  the 
Arlington,  "I  was  often  puzzled  at  some 
of    the    local    expressions. 

"When  you  ask  a  confectioner  in  Mel- 
bourne for  candy,  he  doesn't  understand 
you,  but  if  you  say  "lollies.'  he  will 
hand  out  the  sweet  stuff  fast  enough. 
So  at  a  restaurant,  if  you  order  dessert, 


ten  to  one  the  waiter  will  bring  you 
macaroni.  Ask  him  for  'sweets'  at  the 
end  of  your  repast,  and  you'll  get  pud- 
ding or  some  such  article.  A  request 
for  a  'biscuit'  will  invariably  bring  a 
cracker.  In  Australia  they  never  ask  a 
man  what. wages  or  salary  he  gets,  but 
'what  is  your  screw?'  " 


P.  Merrill  Griffith,  American  consul  at 
Matamoras,  Mexico,  has  been  at  the  Ral- 
eigh for  the  past  few  days.  Mr.  Griffith 
says  that  Mexico's  great  development  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  energy  and 
capital  of  Americans.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  two  republics  are  absolutely 
cordial,  and  there  is  not  in  Mexico  the 
slightest  discrimination  against  foreign- 
ers. Consul  Griffith  thinks  that  Mexico 
offers  tempting  inducements  to  energetic 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  a 
little    spare   capital   for   investment. 

"Business  men  all  over  the  country  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Washington  from  a  financial 
standpoint,"  said  Lorenzo  B.  Adams,  sec- 
retary of  the  Colonial  Securities  Com- 
pany, and  prominent  business  man  of 
New  York,  at  the  New  Willard  last  night. 

"Like  many  others,  I  think  that  there  Is 
a  great  future  in  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  nation's  Capital.  I 
have  been  here  several  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  a  branch  office  in  this 
city.  We  are  underwriters  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  while  our  main  office  is  at 
42  Broadway,  we  have  branches  in  nine 
principal  cities  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing the  one  to  be  established  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"Our  interests  are  largely  centered  at 
present  in  developing  some  of  the  rich 
old  mines  of  Mexico,  particularly  the  Ne- 
gociacion  de  la  Paz  group  of  gold  and 
silver   mines  at  La   Luz,   at   Guanajuato, 
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which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Guanajuato  Amalgamated  Gold  Mines 
Company.  I  predict  a  year  of  marked 
financial  progress  and  an  increase  in  the 
investing  in  conservatively  operated  min- 
ing companies  of  all  kinds." 


'•There  is  a  big  chance  that  the  Demo- 
crats of  Tennessee  will  get  into  such  a 
fierce  factional  fight  over  the  election  of 
a  governor  that  a  party  split  will  ensue 
and  two  separate  tickets  will  be  nominat- 
ed, '  said  Mr.  T.  B.  Stokes,  of  that  State, 
at  the  Ebbitt  House. 

"If  such  a  thing  happens  the  Republi- 
cans may  be  bright  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  and  elect  a  governor.  Their 
past  record,  however,  in  Tennessee,  does 
not  give  much  ground  for  hope.  They 
have  persistently  done  the  wrong  and 
stupid  thing,  and  even  when  they  had  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  failed  to  take 
any  advantage  of  it.  Besides,  they  are 
suffering  from  dissensions  in  their  ranks 
at  present  to  an  equal  extent  with  the 
Democrats.  Their  rival  leaders,  Brown- 
low  and  H.  Clay  Evans,  have  a  feud  that 
will  not  be  reconciled,  and  each  would, 
perhaps,  ratlier  see  the  opposition  win 
than  his  personal  foe." 


Mr.  Fi.'^her  Harris,  of  Salt  Lake,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  See  America  League,  is 
a  guest  at  the  Raleigh.  Mr.  Harris  is  in 
the  East  exploiting  the  league  and  was 
lecently  ti  e  guest  of  the  Quoin  Club,  of 
New  York,  whose  membership,  made  up 
of  the  representatives  of  the  leading  mag- 
azines of  the  country,  the  league  is  try- 
ing to  interest  in  the  "See  America"  idea. 

"The  See  America  League,"  said  Mr. 
Harris,    "ie    an    organization    created    by 


the  See  America  first  conference  of  Amer- 
ican business  interests  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  January  25-27,  1906.  This  con- 
ference was  attended  by  125  duly  accred- 
ited delegates,  among  whom  were  gov- 
ernors of  States,  representatives  of  trans- 
continental railway  lines,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  commercial 
clubs,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  Fif- 
teen States,  four  Territories,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  were  represented,  as 
also  were  Mexico  and  Canada.  Approxi- 
mately $300,000,000  are  spent  annually  by 
American  sightseers  in  foreign  lands. 
This  enormous  sum  of  money  is  per- 
manently diverte-d  from  the  nation's 
wealth,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
spend  it  abroad  are  greatly  ignorant  of 
the  scenic,  climatic,  and  industrial  beau- 
ties and  advantages  of  their  own  land. 

"The  purpose  of  the  See  America 
League  is  to  divert  at  least  a  part  of  this 
money  into  home  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce,  having  in  mind  the  more  rapid 
development  of  undeveloped  America  and 
the  intensifyine  of  local  patriotism,  be- 
cause of  a  more  intimate  acauaintance 
wiih  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  our  na- 
tive land.  It  is  hoped  to  accomplish  tiiis 
result  by  a  campaign  of  intelligent  public- 
ity and  education,  which  contemplates 
taking  the  question  into  the  pulpits, 
press,  schools,  and  on  the  platforms  of 
the   country. 

"The  affairs  of  the  league  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  executive  committee  com- 
posed of  the  following  members:  Mr. 
Robert  L.  McCormick,  of  "Washington; 
Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Da- 
vid Starr  Jordan,  president  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  California;  Mr.  Irving 
Howbert.  Colorado;  Mr.  David  R.  Francis, 
Mi?.<^ouri:  Dr.  Nath.an  C.  Schaeffer,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion." 
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That  sturdy  son  of  Mars,  Maj.  W.  P. 
Richardson,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  Shoreham  lobby  last  even- 
ing. There  is  not  in  Uncle  Sam's  army 
a  more  popular  man  that  Maj.  Richard- 
son. He  is  a  native  of  Texas,  having 
been  appointed  to  West  Point  by  that 
illustrious  statesman,  David  B.  Culber- 
son, father  of  the  present  senior  Senator 
from  the  Lone  Star  State. 

For  the  past  nine  years  Maj.  Richard- 
son has  been  devoting  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  the  betterment  of  Alaska,  and 
much  of  the  progress  of  the  Territory 
can   be  traced   to   his   energetic   efforts. 


"We  often  have  heard  the  old  adage 
that  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down," 
remarked  that  well-liked  son  of  Erin,  Col. 
Dick  Plunkett,  of  Colorado,  at  the  New 
Willard. 

"It  is  a  true  saying,  my  son,  and  that 
reminds  me  that  it  is  just  as  impossible 
to  thwart  the  natural  aspirations  for 
home  rule  in  Ireland.  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  that  the  'old  sod'  has,  after  centuries 
of  fighting  for  its  rights,  at  last  emerged 
from  the  cloud  of  defeat  and  is  standing 
in  the  sunlight  of  a  brilliant  future.  The 
records  of  the  late  elections  in  Great 
Britain  show  that  the  English  are  ready 
to  grant  all  the  just  and  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  Irish  people." 


"Not  a  great  while  ago  there  was  as 
bold  a  bandit  as  ever  bade  men  'stand 
and  deliver'  operating  between  Fair- 
banks and  the  mines  tributary  to  that 
town,"  said  Mr.  B.  B.  McGinn,  of 
Alaska,   at    the   Raleigh. 

"This  modern  Dick  Turpin,  one  Hen- 
drickson  by  name,  keipt  uip  his  rob- 
beries for  months  and  made  many  a 
ETOOd      haul.      He      was      a      courteous 


brigand  and  not  altogether  mercenary. 
On  one  occasion  Bishop  xiowe,  of 
Alaska,  was  confronted  by  Hendrick- 
son  and  relieved  of  all  his  valuablea 
As  the  good  man  was  about  to  depart, 
the  robber,  noticing  his  garb,  asked 
him  if  he  were  not  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  'Yes,'  said  the  victim,  'I  am 
Bishop  Rowe.'  'Well,  then,"  replied 
Hendrickson,  I  can't  think  of  despoil- 
ing you.  I  used  to  be  a  member  of 
your  church,  and  however  bad  I  may 
be,  I  can't  rob  you.'  With  that  ha 
returned  to  the  bishop  all  his  property. 
A.  little  while  later  Hendrickson  was 
captured  by  the  United  States  author- 
ities, and  Is  now  in  jail  at  Fairbanks." 

"In  certain  parts  of  South  Africa,"  said 
Mr.  Thomas  Af?baldistoiie,  of  Johannes- 
berg,  at  the  Arlington,  "there  are 
baboons  which  carry  into  practical  opera- 
tion the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Osier.  These 
Simians  have  no  earthly  use  for  the  aged 
of  their  own  tribes,  and  when  one  of 
their  kind  gets  too  old  to  help  himself, 
the  rest  ostracize  him  completely,  neither 
tolerating  his  society  nor  helping  him  to 
sustain  life. 

"Never  was  there  an  exhibition  of  such 
callous  and  cold-blooded  indifference  as 
these  "babyans'  show  to  their  helpless  old. 
One  of  our  scientific  men  who  had  made 
a  study  of  this  phase  of  their  life  twld  me 
that  in  this  treatment  of  the  aged  h*" 
the  baboons  the  theoi-y  of  Darwin  was 
vindicated,  and  that  there  need  be  no 
further  ivearch  of  the  'mi.ssing  link.'  " 


Hon.  Leander  C.  McBride,  millionalr* 
banker,  merchant,  and  farmer,  of  Cleve- 
land, is  at  the  New  Willard.  He  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  Senator 
Hanna  in  banking,  and  while  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  Senator,  cared  little  for  pol- 
itics save  to  see  good  men  in  office. 
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"We  are  proud  of  our  Congressman,  Theo- 
dore Burton,"  remarked  Mr.  McBride  last 
night.  "He  can  go  to  Congress  from 
Cleveland  as  long  as  he  lives,  or  until 
called  higher.  We  elected  him  without 
any  opposition  last  time,  and  no  Demo- 
crat can  be  found  who  wants  the  empty 
honor  of  being  a  candidate  this  year. 
Burton  is  a  quiet,  long-headed  man,  stu- 
dious, and  yet  broad-minded.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  each  time  I  visit  Washington 
how  highly  he  is  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
members.  I  don't  pay  much  attention  to 
politics,  but  it  is  evident  that  Ohio  is  not 
going  to  lose  her  old-time  prominence  in 
national    aflCairs.     You   will    see    Foraker 


and  Dick,  our  two  Senators,  become  more 
prominent  each  year,  and  Foraker  will 
no  doubt  be  Ohio's  choice  for  President 
two  years  hence." 


Noah  H.  Swayne,  of  Toledo,  prominent 
in  Ohio  Republican  affairs,  was  at  the 
Arlington  yesterday.  He  is  the  son  of 
Judge  Noah  H.  Swayne,  who  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
many  years  ago.  While  here  Mr.  Swayne 
invited  Secretary  Taft  to  visit  Toledo  and 
deliver  a  speech  to  the  Toledo  Club,  but 
the  Secretary  begged  off,  owing  to  press 
of  public  business. 
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Beginning  April  2d,  1906,  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
blind  will  make  a  thorough  canvas  of  the  city  to  ascertain  how  many 
people  can  be  induced  to  purchase  brooms  made  by  the  blind.  Broom- 
making  is  a  trade  in  which  blind  people  can  compete,  both  as  to  quality 
and  price  with  those  who  see.  And  the  greatest  problem  is  the  marketing 
of  the  product  of  their  labor.  Many  a  blind  man  who  is  an  expert  broom* 
maker  has  become  disheartened  on  account  of  the  difficulty  he  has  experi- 
enced in  disposing  of  his  brooms  and  the  friends  of  the  adult  blind  have 
resolved  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sightless  by  ascertaining  how  many 
house-keepers  will  extend  the  favor  of  their  patronage  to  this  class  of  our 
citizens. 
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^UOTJNB    THE    ^ 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

Allahabad,  a  city  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, inland  from  Bombay,  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and 
built  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  two  sacred 
rivers,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  India,  and  every 
twelve  years  is  the  scene  of  such  a  gigantic  assemblage  of  pil- 
grims from  all  over  India,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  India,  from  which  to  study  the  people. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  during  the  progress 
of  one  of  these  great  fairs  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Allahabad, 
in  addition  to  being  known  as  "The  City  of  God",  is  equally  as 
well  known  throughout  India,  as  the  city  of  beggers. 

Standing  upon  the  eminence,  back  of  the  fortress,  which 
rises  from  the  banks  of  the  two  sacred  rivers,  we  overlook  a 
great  multitude  of  humanity  in  which,  are  seen  many  hundred 
richly  caparisoned  elephants  decked  out  with  guilded  trappings 
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bearing"  upon  their  backs  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do.  surrounded 
on  every  hand  b}'  wretchedly  poor  and  maimed  specimens  of  un- 
shorn and  unwashen  devotees,  some  of  whom  have  drag-gfed 
their  deformed  bodies  for  hundreds  of  miles  along-  the  dusty 
highways.  We  listen  to  the  hum  and  murmur  of  the  voice  of 
this  great  cong-regfation,  and  wonder  at  the  strang-e  and  un- 
natural hold  which  their  wierd  relig^ious  services  have  upon  the 
minds  of  this  people. 

We  have  read  over  and  over  ag-ain  of  the  street  scenes 
which  every  visitor  to  India  witnesses.  Dark- colored  people  in 
tawdry  silk  or  white  cotton  g-arments,  miserable-looking"  creat- 
ures nearly  naked,  with  their  faces  painted  white  or  yellow, 
their  long-  hair  and  beards  strag-g-ling-  down,  and  their  bony 
hands  outstretched,  shrieking  out  curses  or  prayers,  as  they 
beg-  for  money.  Along  the  sidewalks,  tradesmen  squatted  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  wares  they  sell ;  here  and  there  jugglers 
amusing  the  crowd  by  turning  somersets,  and  playing  all  sorts 
of  tricks- 
Multiply  this  scene  many  hundred  timas,  add  to  it  religious 
possessions  and  ceremonies  and  realize  that  out  of  the  thous- 
ands w^ho  are  bathing  in  the  sacred  streams,  numbers  have  so 
weighted  their  bodies  that  they  sink  beneath  the  waves  to  rise 
no  more,  and  you  may  get  some  idea  of  what  we  saw  at 
Allahabad. 

The  citadel  described  by  Heber,  as  having  at  one  time  been 
"a  very  noble  castle",  has  lost  much  of  its  romance  by  having 
had  its  lofty  towers  pruned  down  to  bastions  and  cavaliers* 
Beyond  the  fortress  are  the  cantonmenis  for  the  native  troops. 
In  connection  with  these  are  numerons  villas  and  bungalows, 
few  other  spots  in  India  boasting  such  handsome  buildings  of 
this  kind;  and  these  showy  retreats  are  rendered  still  more 
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attractive  and  agreeable  by  avenues  of  trees,  which  wind  be- 
tween them,  and  connect  them  with  the  fort,  the  city,  and 
several  of  the  circumjacent  localities. 

The  summer  of  1857  brought  disaster  to  Allahabad.       On 
the  6th  of  June  of  that  year,  the  insurrection,  which  had  begun 
at  Meerut  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  extended  itself  to  Allahabad. 
Though  the  Europeans  continued  to  hold  the  fort,yet  the  muti- 
neers were,  for  some  days,  undisputed  masters  of  all  beyond  ; 
and  between  the  ravages  of  the  marauders  and  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  the  city  soon  became  little  better  than  a  heap  of  black- 
ened ruins.     In  the  history  of  this  fearful  outbreak,  Allahabad 
must  be  "a  magic  word",  to  every  English  ear,  for  its  brilliant 
defence.     It  was  here  that  Lord  Channing  after  the  close  of  the 
mutiny,  distributed  three   million  sterling  in   presents  to  the 
chiefs  who  had  remained  loyal. 

The  lesson  learned  by  the  English,  at  so  great  a  cost  has 
never  been  forgotten.  So  confident  were  the  English  officers 
in  India  that  the  self-interest  of  the  sepoys  would  make  them 
loyal  to  their  ruler,  that  little  or  no  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  guard  against  the  outbreak,  and  it  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
from  a  clear  sky. 

From  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  soldiers,  horse  and  foot 
were  in  revolt.  The  capital  of  the  ancient  Mogul  Empire,. 
Delhi,  was  siezed  and  the  titular  Great  Mogul,  who  dwelt  in  the- 
ancestral  palace,  under  British  protection,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  almost  before  the  British  realized  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong.  But,  with  the  usual  energy,  pluck  and  daring  of 
the  English,  the  tables  were  soon  turned. 

It  was  one  thing  for  the  native  troops  to  fight  under  the 
leadership  of  English  officers,  but  quite  another  to  face  the 
British  and  the  loyal  sepoys,  when  led  by  Europeans. 
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Ever  since  the  outbreak,  Eng-land  has  been  vig-ilent  and  her 
army  now  consists  of  as  many  Eng-lishmen  as  sepoys,  and  every 
strag-etical  point  is  kept  well  in  hand  and  g-uarded  by  British 
soldiers.  Even  then,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  of  a  little  island 
king"dom,  holding"  so  many  millions  of  Asiatics  in  subject  to  its 
authority;  and  the  time  may  come  when  these  people,  profiting" 
by  the  example  set  them  by  the  heroic  Japanese  may  try  once 
more  to  be  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

Benares,  the  first  larg-e  city  on  the  united  Gangfes  and 
Jumna,  may  be  called  the  citadel  of  Hindooism,  containing* 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  permanent  inhabitants  and 
as  many  more  floating"  population,  comprised  of  pilgrims  con- 
stantly coming"  and  going".  What  Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jew,  Rome 
to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Mecca  to  the  Mohammedan,  Benares  is 
to  the  Hindoo.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  oldest  habita- 
tion of  man.  Twenty-five  centuries  ag"o,  when  Rome  was  un- 
known and  Athens  was  in  its  youth,  Benares  was  already  fam- 
ous. It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gang-es,  to  bathe  in 
which  river  insures  to  the  devout  Hindoo  forg-iveness  of  all  sins 
and  an  easy  passport  to  the  reg"ions  of  the  blest.  Here,  as  in 
Calcutta,  cremation  is  constantly  g"oing"  on  beside  the  river. 
While  we  are  looking"  at  the  scene  there  comes  a  family  g-roup 
bearing"  a  body  to  the  funeral  pile.  It  is  covered  by  a  linen  sheet. 
In  the  folded  hands  are  white  rosebuds,  and  orange  blossoms 
encircle  the  marble  brow.  There  is  no  apparent  lack  of  heart- 
felt g"rief.  It  is  the  body  of  a  young"  maiden  decked  for  her  bri- 
dal with  death.  After  a  few  moments  the  red  flames  wind  them- 
selves ravenously  about  the  youthful  body,  and  quickly  all  is 
blackness  and  ashes. 

Benares  is  mostly  supported  by  the  presence  of  pilg"rims, 
but  there  is  manufactured  here  a  brass  ware  of  such  exquisite 
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finish  as  to  defy  competition.       In  her  dark  alleys  and  narrow 
lanes  they  also  produce  a  fine  article  of  silvar  embroidery  of 
marvellous  delicacy  and  beauty,  greatly  prized  by  travellers  as 
a  souvenir.       The  pilg-rims  who  participate  in  the  river  scenes 
are  by  no  means  all  of  the  lower  classes;  now  and  then  a  g-org-e- 
ously  dressed  official  may  be  seen,  with  a  longr  line  of  attend- 
ants, wending-  his  steps  towards  the  river's  front.     Infirm  old 
men    and    little  children,  crazy-looking  devotees  and  comely 
youths,  boys  and  girls,  people  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  motley  groups  who  come  to  these  muddy  wateis 
for  moral  purification.     There  is  a  singular  mingling  of  races 
also,  for  these  people  do  not  all  speak  one  tongne.       They  are 
from  the  extreme  north  and  the  extreme  south  of  India,  while 
the   half-starved   vagrants  seen  among  them,   and  who  come 
from  Middle  India,  could  not  make  themselves  understood   by 
people  from  either  extreme.      A  common  purpose  moves  them, 
but  they  cannot  express    themselves  in  a  common  language. 
Pilgrims  are  here  from  Thibet  and  Cashmere,  from  the  far-off 
Himalayan  country,  as  well  as  from  Tuticorin,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.       Numberless  idols  and  symbols  of  the  most  vulgar 
character  abound  all  over  the  town,  in  small  temples,  before 
which  men  and  women  bow  down  in  silent  devotion.       Idolatry 
is  here  seen  in  its  most  repulsive  form.       The  delusion,  how- 
ever, is  perfect,  and  these  poor  creatures  are  terribly  in  earn- 
est. 

Animals  are  worshiped,  such  as  bulls,  snakes,  monkeys, 
and  pigeons.  One  of  the  peculiar  temples  of  the  city  is  devoted 
solely  to  the  worship  of  monkeys, where  hundreds  of  these  mis- 
chievous animals  find  a  luxurious  home,  no  one  ever  interfering 
with  their  whims  except  to  pet  and  to  feed  them.  This  temple 
contains  a  singular  altar,  before  which  devotional  rites  are  per- 
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formed  by  believing"  visitors.  On  the  Gbats,  beside  the  river, 
these  Hindoos  pass  the  happiest  hours  of  their  sad  lives,  com- 
ing- from  the  confined,  dirty,  unwholesome  streets  and  alleys  in 
which  thej'-  sleep  and  eat,  to  pray  and  bathe,  as  well  as  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  to  bask  in  the  sun.  The  hideous  fakirs,  or 
beg-ging-  Oriental  monks,  make  their  fixed  abode  here,  living-  en- 
tirely in  the  open  air,  most  of  them  diseased,  and  all  misshapen 
by  voluntarily  acquired  deformity,  Their  distorted  limbs  are 
fixed  in  attitudes  of  penance  until  they  become  set  and  unmov- 
able.  There  are  pious  believers  enoug-h  to  kneel  before  them 
and  to  give  them  food  and  money  by  which  means  to  support 
their  strange  and  fanciful  self-immolation. 

We  visit  at  Benares  an  ancient  observatory  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  erected  by  a  famous  Hindoo  patron  of  science 
Rajah  Manu.  Though  it  is  now  quite  neglected  and  in  partial 
ruins,  a  sun-dial,  a  zodiac,  meridian  lines,  ?nd  astronomical 
appliances  are  still  distinctly  traced  upon  heavy  stones  arrang- 
ed for  celestial  observations.  This  proves  that  astronomy  was 
well  advanced  at  Benares  hundreds  of  years  before  Galileo  was 
born,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  astronomers  of  India 
first  settled  the  fact  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth.  The  Man- 
Mundil,  as  this  observatory  is  called,  forms  a  most  important 
historic  link  between  the  days  of  the  Pharahos  and  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Five  hundred  miles  of  travel  by  way  of  Cawnpore  brought 
us  to  Delhi,  where  a  visit  to  the  crumbling  palace  of  the  late 
king  shows  us  the  remains  of  that  famous  Peacock  throne,  the 
marvel  of  the  world  when  the  Mogul  djmasty  was  at  its  zenith — 
a  throne  of  solid  gold,  ornamented  with  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
diamonds,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  thirty  million  dol- 
lars.    It  was  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  surmounted    by 
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a  gold  canopy  supported  by  twelve  pillars  composed  of  the  same 
precious  metal.     The  back  of  the  throne  was  so  constructed  as 
to  represent  a  peacock  with  expanded  tail,  the  natural  colors  of 
which  were  exactly  imitated  with  rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  stones.     Delhi  was  for  centuries  the  proud- 
est metropolis  of  India  ;  wnthin  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  of  the 
present  locality,  one  city  after  another  has  established  its  capi- 
tal, ruled  in  splendor,  and  passed  away.     One  monument,  which 
we  find  in  the  environs,  has  thus   far   defied   the   destructive 
finger  of    time,— the    Katub-Minar,   which   stands   alone  amid 
hoary  ruins,    the  loftiest  single   column  in  the  world,  but  of 
which  there  is  no  satisfactory  record.     It  is  not  inappropriately 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  marvels  of  India, 
and^whoever  erected  it  achieved  a  triumph  of  gratefulness  and 
skill.     It  is  built   of  red   stone   elaborately  ornamented   in    th2 
form^of  a  minaret,  measuring  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  ten  at  the  top,  with  a  height  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  divided  into  five  stories,  each  fitted  with  an  outer  gal- 
lery and  adorned  with  colassal  inscriptions.       The  whole   ex- 
terior is  fluted  from  base  to  top,  narrowing  gradually  towards 
the  summit. 

In  the  broad  main  thoroughfare  of  Dalhi— the  Chandni 
Chowk— one  constantly  meets  ponderous  elephants,  solemn  and 
awakward  camels,  fine  Arabian  horses,  and  the  diminutive,  toy- 
like ponies  of  Cashmere.  Daily  marriage  processions  of  the 
mortafantastic  description  crowd  the  roadway,  with  the  animals 
just  named  caparisoned  in  a  gaudy,  harlequin  style,  accompan- 
ied by  unskilled  musicians  on  foot,  whose  qualifications  evident- 
ly consist  in  being  able  to  make  the  greatest  amount  of  noise 
upon  a  drum,  fife,  or  horn,  which  are  the  three  instruments 
employed  on  these  occasions.     Some  of  the  white  horses  in  the 
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processioi  are  painted  in  parts,  sky-blue,  and  some  are  decked 
with  saffron-yellow.  In  the  ranks  are  covered  bullock-carts 
with  peep-holes,  in  which  ride  the  women  of  the  harem.  Ming-- 
led  with  these  are  men  bearing-  banners  with  Hindoo  mottoes 
and  ludicrous  caricatures,  half  human  and  half  animal.  This 
is  called  a  marriag-e  procession,  but  upon  careful  inquiry  it  is 
found  to  be  only  a  betrothal  of  children  too  young-  to  marry. 
The  boy-brideg-room  appears  upon  an  elephant,  and  is  dressed 
like  a  circus  rider;  but  the  future  bride,  probably  a  little  g-irl 
of  six  or  eig-ht  years,  does  not  appear:  she  remains  at  home  to 
be  called  upon  by  this  motley  crowd,  when  a  brief  ceremony 
takes  place,— presents  being-  duly  exchang-ed,— and  the  farce  is 
then  ended. 

A  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles,  still  over  these  broad 
plains  of  India,  win  bring-  us  to  the  city  of  Ag-ra,  which,  like 
Delhi,  stands  not  on  the  Gang-es,  but  on  its  irreat  tributary,  the 
Jumna.  It  is  an  important  city,  containing-  over  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  To  all  who  visit  this  place  the  first  object  of  in- 
terest will  be  the  Taj  (pronounced  TahJ)  Mahal,  or  tomb  of  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Shah-Jehan.  It  is  the  most  interesting- 
edifice  in  India  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  A 
tomb  in  this  country  means  a  mag-nificent  structure  of  marble 
with  domes  and  minarets,  the  walls  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  g-ardens,  fountains,  and  artificial 
lakes,  covering-  from  ten  to  twenty  acres.  Cheap  as  labor  is  in 
India,  the  Taj  must  have  cost  some  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  was  seventeen  years  in  building-.  The  Mog-ul  Emperor  re- 
solved to  erect  the  most  superb  monument  ever  reared  to  com- 
memorate a  woman's  name,  and  he  succeeded,  for  herein  Mo- 
hammedan architecture  reached  its  heig-ht.  The  mausoleum 
is  situated  in  a  spacious  g-arden,  the  equal  of  which  can  hardly 
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be  found  elsewhere,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  delig-htful  to  the 
senses,  with  fragrant  flowers,  exotic  and  indig-enoas.  This 
grand  structure,  with  the  ripeness  of  centuries  upon  it,  is  no 
ruin;  all  is  frag-rant  and  fresh  as  at  the  hour  when  it  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  of  while  marble,  three  hundred  feet  in  heig-ht,  the 
principal  dome  being- eighty  feet  high,  and  of  such  exquisite 
form  and  harmony  is  the  whole  that  it  seems  to  float  in  the  air. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Taj,  beneath  the  glorious  dome,  are 
two  raised  and  ornamented  marble  frames,  covering  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  emperor  and  his  wife.  How  appropriate  is  the 
inscription  on  the  threshold:  "  To  the  memory  of  an  undying 
love.''  As  we  stand  beneath  the  cupola,  let  us  repeat  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice  a  verse  from  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life"; 
instantly  there  will  roll  through  the  dimly  lighted  vault  above 
a  soft  ond  solemn  repetition,  which  will  sound  as  though  voices 
were  repeating  the  psalm  in  the  skies.  Nothing  finer  or  more 
lovely  in  architecture  exists  than  this  faultless  monument,  this 
ideal  of  Saracenic  art. 

By  consulting  a  map  of  India  it  will  be  seen  that  few  regions 
in  the  world  present  such  an  array  af  remarkable  cities  as  have 
sprung  up  and  flourished  in  the  Ganges-Jumna  valley.  Here 
we  have  Agra,  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares, 
Mirozapur,  Patna,  Decca,  and  Murshedabad.  What  historic 
associations  arise  at  the  bare  mention  of  these  Indian  cities  1 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Alice  restrained  the  impatience 
of  the  old  man  on  the  following-  morning-;  his  idea  of  "bein  on  hand  at 
seven  sharp"  was  d-eep-rooted  and  he  was  therefore  for  going-  on  ahead  in 
case  he  might  be  needed  at  that  precise  hour.  Alice  laughed  at  him  and 
told  him  she  wanted  to  take  him  herself  on  this  first  morning  and  intro- 
duce him  to  Mr.  Radcliff :  "you  know  I  am  proud  of  you  uncle  Joe"  she 
said,  "and  if  you  went  on  alone  they  might  not  think  so  and  there  would 
be  no  one  there  who  knows  of  j'our  coming."  With  these  and  other  assur- 
ances Alice  managed  to  hold  her  uncle  in  check  until  she  could  be  ready 
to  accompany  him  on  this  first  day  of  his  employment  with  Radclifi^e:  at 
last  having  put  their  little  room  in  order  and  done  all  that  she  had  to  do 
she  announced  her  readiness  to  start  and  the  old  man  seemed  very  much 
relieved. 

It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  avoid  worrying  old  Joe  unnecessarily, 
Alice  left  home  a  trifie  earlier  on   this    particular   morning-    than  was  her 
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custom  and  Joe  did  his  best  in  the  matter  of  fast  walking-  in  order  that  no 
time  might  be  lost.  When  at  last  they  reached  the  place  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  the  size  of  tlie  great  building  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  old  man.  He  did  not  exclaim  or  in  any  verbal  way  give  vent  to  his 
feelings,  but  his  big  expressire  eyes  told  just  what  he  felt.  Entering  the 
large  office  they  found  Shipley  looking  over  the  morning  paper  waiting  as 
was  his  custom  for  the  arrival  of  his  chief. 

"Mr.  Shiplej^"  said  the  stenographer,  "this  is  my  uncle  Mr.  Joseph 
Arnold,  who  is  to  act  as  general  utilit}^  man  here;  Uncle  Joe  this  is  Mr. 
Shipley  the  book-keeper."  The  old  man  made  a  low  bow  and  replied 
with  characteristic  frankness  of  manner  "servant  sir  Joe  Arnold,  ef  yer 
please;  Joseph's  the  long  of  it,  but  Joe's  wot  I'm  knowd  as  usual  sir,'' 
Shipley  who  had  risen  gave  his  hand  to  the  old  man  saying  he  had  been 
told  of  the  appointment  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  new  place  would 
suit  the  old  man.  As  these  two  exchanged  salutations  they  seemed  each 
to  gaze  earnestly  at  the  other  until  a  light  seemed  to  break  upon  old  Joe 
and  he  cried  out  turning  to  Alice  who,  contrary  to  her  nsual  habit,  still 
lingered  in  the  big  office,  "Lord,  dearie  he's  the  big  fellow  as  done  it  sure 
as  guns  is  guns,  he's  the  one  as  done  it  fer  me,  dearie." 

"Did  what?"  she  asked  in  evident  surprise, 

"Why  'twas  him  ez  kept  that  which  we  never  name  atween  us  from 
striken  of  me  when  I  was  a  seeken  work  and  was  amost  too  totterin  to 
make  my  way  alone;  you  mind  how  I  said  there  was  a  big  feller  which 
hove  him  back  a  smackin  of  his  ugly  face  afore  these  old  e3'es  in  that  way 
ez  done  em  good  to  see  you  mind  it  dearie,  surely."  The  old  man  paused 
a  second  looking  earnestly  at  Shiple^^  then  continued  "mebbe  I  warnt 
myself  then  sir  ter  thankee  fer  thet  kindness  but  I  were  thankful  sir  end 
she  too  wen  I  come  end  told  her." 

"It's  alright''  answered  Shipley- moving  uneasily  toward  the  door,  "I 
must  me  off  now  I  hope  to  see  more  of  you  Mr.  - — " 

"Joe  sir  ef  yer  please"  interposed  the  old  man    "Joe's    right  atween 
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you  end  me.'' 

"Tt  seems"  said  Alice,  "we  are  placed  unper  many  oblig-ations  to 
you  Mr.  Shipley  which  we  are  certainly  powerless  to  repay  save  by  our 
sincere  gratitude;  if  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  old  man  and  of  myself  are 
worth  anything  to  you  please  to  accept  them."  As  she  said  this  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  associated 
together,  which  the  book-keeper  took  cordially  saying  as  he  did  so,  "obli- 
gations as  a  rule  are  far  from  pleasant  things;  I  hope  you  will  not  con- 
sider this  one,  for  at  the  time  I  knew  nothing  of  our  good  friend  here  nor 
did  I  know  the  matter  interested  you.  I  did  not  even  think  Joe  knew  his 
assailant  and  only  put  a  stop  to  a  cowardly  action." 

Alice  was  about  to  reply  to  the  book-keeper  when  a  voice  in  the  door- 
way caused  them  all  to  suspend. 

"Now  we  won't  have  this,  nine  sharp  is  the  hour  for  beginning  work 
here  and  it's  two  minutes  after  that  by  my  watch  so  that  the  firm  has  lost 
six  minutes,  each  of  you  having  lost  two,  and  three  times  that  will  make 
six,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all?"  he  continued,  a  broad  smile  on  his 
face  as  he  strode  into  the  room  and  beheld  the  awe-stricken  expression  on 
old  Joe's  face,  who,  not  knowing  Radcliff's  ways,  fancied  that  an  awful 
offence  had  indeed  been  committed,  for  which  he,  being  a  new  comer, 
might  have  to  answer. 

"Good  morning,  sir;"  said  Shipley  smiling  merrily,  "there's  the 
man"  pointing  to  Joe,  "he  kept  us." 

"So  you're  the  new  man,  eh?"  said  the  merchant,  "your  niece  there 
won't  introduce  us  so  we'll  do  it  ourselves,  I'm  Mr.  Radcliffe." 

•'Why,  you  didn't  give  me  a  chance, "  said  Alice  laughing,  "Mr. 
Radcliffe  this  is  Uncle  Joe,  I  mean,  Mr. — " 

"Joe  Arnold,  sir;  proud  ter  come  inter  yer  service  which  I  hope  ter 
make  it  satisfactry  alers. " 

"You  look  big  enough  [and  strong  enough  to  do  even  harder  work 
than  you  will  ever  have  to  do  here  Joe,"  said  the   merchant,  "I    will  turn 
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you  over  to  Shipley,  he  knows  what  you  are  to  do,  so  let  us  be  off  and  at 
it,  lord  we've  lost  forty  minutes  now,  four  of  us  each  lost  ten  minutes, 
that's  forty  you  see." 

Later  on  the  same  day  when  Shipley  went  to  give  a  few  letters  to  the 
stenographer  she  told  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  she  felt 
her  obligations  to  him  in  an  uncomfortable  way.  "I  want"  she  said 
slowly,  "to  tell  you  that  I  didn't  mean  to  lead  you  to  think  I  felt  my  obliga- 
tions to  you  in  a  disagreeable  way;  I  think,  yes  I  know  I  am  not  sorry  to 
owe  a  kindness  to  you  because — well— yes  I  will  say  it,  because  you  are 
so  honestly  good."  She  said  this  hesitatingly  and  the  blush  that  colored 
her  pale  face  was  the  blush  of  a  modest  girl  who  had  with  diflficulty 
brought  herself  to  say  what  she  really  felt  to  one  whose  real  merit  entitled 
him  to  hear  it. 

"I  am  not  good,"  answered  Shipley  slowly,  "but  I  try  always  to 
put  out  a  helping  hand  when  I  can  and  it  is  what  any  man  ought  to  be 
glad  to  do." 

Shipley  very  soon  initiated  the  old  man  in  his  duties  at  Radcliffe's 
and  Joe  very  soon  began  to  have  that  feeling  of  importance  which  so  often 
takes  possession  of  such  old  men  in  like  positions.  Ere  one  week  had 
passed  old  Joe  had  become  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  idea  that  to  be 
absent  from  Radcliffe's  must  necessarily  prove  fatal  to  the  general  conduct 
of  affairs;  he  felt  that  it  was  difificult  to  see  how  the  firm  had  hitherto  got 
on  without  him  and  that  if  he  should  in  any  way  be  kept  from  being  pres- 
ent at  his  post  the  firm  could  not  do  so  again,  In  a  younger  man  such  a 
feeling  would,  in  all  probability  be  productive  of  disagreeable  results,  but 
in  the  aged  employee  it  is  often  found  and  not  only  tolerated  but  admired. 

Joe  took  his  orders  in  a  sailor-like  manner  and  executed  them  in  a 
manner  most  pleasing  to  his  chief,  for  a  man  of  his  age  he  did  his  work 
with  despatch,  which,  as  may  be  readily  understood  was  most  pleasing  to 
Radcliffe. 

At  the  expiration    of   his    holiday    Markland  returned  to  his  pla 
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looking-  refreshed  and  doubtless  full  of  resolutions  for  tlie  future,  which, 
as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  he  failed  to  carry  out.  It  was  plain  from  the 
first  that  Harry  did  not  for  a  moment  dream  that  his  employer  had  any 
knowledg-e  of  his  last  transg^ression,  and,  having  given  his  word  that  he 
would  not  do  so,  Shipley  could  not  let  him  know.  Anxious  however  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  help  his  associate,  reiterated  his  advice  to  Markland 
to  go  to  the  merchant  and  confess  his  fault;  "if  the  thing  is  told  by 
another"  urged  the  book-keeper,  ''it  will  not  go  well  with  j'ou,  but  if  you 
do  the  right  thing  Radcliflfe  will  deal  gently  with  you."  Markland 
heeded  not  the  advice;  he  said  it  was  good  advice,  but,  with  that  fatal 
weakness  so  ruinous  to  thousands  of  us,  he  rested  his  hopes  on  the 
theory  that,  having  escaped  thus  far  there  was  little  danger  of  his  fault 
coming  to  light.  Feeling  safe  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  da3's  then,  Mark- 
land  resumed  his  old  ways,  and  soon  became,  if  possible,  worse  than  ever 
before. 

Kate  Markland  had,  during  the  time  her  brother  remained  at  the 
Bond's  home,  earnestly  reminded  him  that  the  year  of  their  separation 
was  now  expired,  and  urged  upon  him  her  strong  desire  to  come  and  dwell 
with  him  in  the  great  city,  that  she  might  care  for  him  in  her  own  tender 
sisterly  way.  He  told  her  he  too  was  anxious  to  have  her  with  him  but 
that  he  had  not  been  able  yet  to  save  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to 
care  for  her  as  he  wished  to  do,  and  he  put  her  off  with  those  promises  he 
did  not  mean  to  keep  but  in  which,  as  yet  she  had  faith.  In  order  to  add 
force  to  the  deception  Markland  managed  to  get  old  Tom  Bond's  support; 
he  told  his  sister  that  Radcliffe  had  failed  to  advance  him  as  he  had 
promised  and  that  living  in  the  city  was  very  costly,  and  in  support  of 
this  latter  statement  he  called  upon  the  old  man  who,  being  far  from  anx- 
ious to  be  rid  of  his  favorite,  supported  him.  Kate,  ever  patient  and  de- 
siring always  to  do  the  thing  that  was  wisest,  yielded  and  was  promised 
by  her  brother  that  in  another  year  she  should  be  with  him.  Thus  he 
left  her  still  believing  in  and  trusting  him  fully. 
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It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  December  that  Markland  was  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  his  employer  knew  of  his  conduct;  Radcliffe  had 
patiently  waited  all  these  months  hoping-  his  clerk  might  show  some  signs 
of  reformation,  in  which  case  the  merchant  stood  ready  to  overlook  the 
past  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  young-  man.  Day  after  day  it 
became  clearer  ♦hat  Markland  was  fast  drifting  down  stream,  that  at 
last  the  merchant  took  action  not  only  because  the  proper  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  house  rendered  it  necessary,  but  also  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  such  action  might  bring  his  clerk  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  duty. 

Coming  into  the  office  one  frosty  morning  in  this  very  cold  December 
the  merchant,  after  looking  steadily  at  Markland,  who  was  working  lan- 
guidly at  his  desk,  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  addressed  him  in  these 
words; 

"Harry,  I  find  I  shall  have  to  be  absent  from  here  for  a  short  period; 
I  am  called  to  Boston,  and  as  the  matters  I  have  to  look  after  are  of  rather 
a  trying  nature  and  I  therefore  need  to  have  my  mind  as  easy  as  possible 
respecting  matters  here,  I  have  decided  to  place  the  management  in  Ship- 
ley's hands.  I  shall  expect  him  to  see  to  it  that  matters  are  administered 
with  strict  regard  for  the  rules  of  this  house,  and  I  shall  expect  all  to 
treat  him  with  all  possible  respect  and  to  give  careful  attention  to  his 
orders." 

There  was  no  anger  in  the  merchant's  voice  as  he  said  this;  there 
was  a  quiet  tone  of  regret  that  hurt  far  worse.  Markland  though  wholly 
unprepared  for  what  his  superior  had  just  said,  instantly  knew  the  secret 
of  it  all  and  he  answered:  "I  understand,  sir;  and  I  shall  do  as  you 
have  said." 

A  long  pause  followed;  Markland  was  unable  to  say  more,  for  a  ris- 
ing sense  of  the  shame  and  humiliation  of  his  position  swept  over  him  as 
the  great  waves  of  ocean  sweep  a  tiny  object  on  the  mighty  sands  tossing 
it  now  up  in  sportive  derision  at  its  insignificance  tossing  it  hither  and 
thither  until,  seeming  tired  of  its  little  prey,  the  wave  recedes  and  leaves 
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the  tiny  something-  a  very  nothing  where  it  lies.  As  the  individuality  of 
the  tiny  thing  is  lost  in  the  vortex  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  Markland's 
individuality  seemed  lost  in  the  vortex  of  that  ocean  of  vice  and  debauch- 
ery in  which  his  frail  bark  was  launched.  Markland  saw  his  opportu- 
nities slipping  from  him,  the  waves  were  tossing  him  now,  and  would 
hurl  him  down,  down,  down  to  that  abyss  of  shame  and  disgraceful  ob- 
livion. As  a  drowning  man  is  said  to  review  in  a  few  brief  seconds  the 
conduct  of  his  whole  life,  so  this  poor  drowning  vice-inthralled  being 
reviewed  and  shuddered  at  the  words  "it  might  have  been"  flashed  acress 
his  fevered  brain. 

"Yes,  Harry;"  said  the  merchant  slowly^  "I  have  lost  faith  in  you; 
I  find  no  pleasure  in  saying  so,  but  you  know  whether  I  have  cause  or  not 
for  what  I  say  and  do." 

"I  can  say  nothing"  replied  Markland,  "I  suppose  you  know  what 
happened  last  summer  during  your  absence,  I  ought  to  have  offered  an 
explanation  but  I  thought  if  I  saw  to  it  that  the  thing  did  not  occur  again 
it  would  suffice." 

"No,  Harry;"  said  the  merchant  gravely,  "that  is  not  safe;  you  are 
pulling  away  from  all  your  buoys,  and  pulling  away  fast;  I  am  notblind^ 
you  come  here  day  after  day  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  your  mode  o 
life,  getting  heavily  through  with  the  work  and  often  neglecting  it.  I  am 
disappointed  in  you  Harry,  I  thought  when  you  came  to  me  I  had  secured 
a  man  young  enough  to  learn  my  ways  and  in  whom  I  might  find  a  valu- 
able assistant.  What  in  God's  name,  Harry,  has  possessed  you?  You 
have  a  sister  devoted  to  you  and  depending  upon  you,  you  have  ability 
which  I  should  long  since  have  recognized  in  a  practical  way  if  you  had 
only  continued  as  you  started  in.  What  is  it  that  makes  you  throw  away 
every  chance  that  is  offered  to  j'ou?  I  cannot  understand  it,  I  cannot 
indeed." 

Markland  remained  silent  for  a  little  time  then  said — 
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T^ 


"I  don't  know  I'm  all  wrong,  I  can't  help  seeing^it,  but  it  is  fate'^sir, 
it  is''my  inheritance;  I  am  going  in  the  way  my  father  went,  and^I  cannot 
help  it." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  RUNAWAY  INMATE 


By   Julia    Truitt    Bishop. 


I. 

It  was  little  old  Mrs.  Murray's  day  out.  When  the  other  old 
women  had  a  day  out  they  went  joyfully  off  to  the  house  of  some 
friend,  and  spent  the  whole  long  day — the  friend  making  merry  on 
their  account,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  pigs'  feet  and  a  glass  of 
pale  milk  all  around.  In  the  evening  they  were  wont  to  return, 
tired,  and  boasting  vaingloriously. 

Little  old  Mrs.  Murray  had  no  friends.  Unhappy  circum- 
stances had  thrown  her  on  a  county  which  did  not  want  her  in 
the  least,  a  county  that  was  continually  grumbling  over  the 
cost  of  feeding  its  poor.  Mr.  Briggs,  hard  of  voice  and  heart, 
daily  informed  Mrs.  Murray  that  her  keep  was  depriving  others  of 
the  comforts  they  should  have  had.  Daily,  too,  the  tune  was 
talien  up  by  all  the  little  world  around  her.  Mrs.  Murray  was  re- 
quested to  keep  down  her  api)etite  as  much  as  possible,  since 
hearty  eating  on  her  part  resulted  in  more  water  in  the  soup,  and 
a  smaller  portion  of  soup  meat  to  each  inmate.  Therefore,  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Murray  welcomed  her  day  out. 

Surreptitiously,  too,  Mrs.  Murray  was  apt  to  have  in  her 
pocket  on  such  occasion  a  little  piece  of  bread  and  a  pinch  of  salt, 
filched  from  her  breakfast.  This  was  against  orders;  but  she 
was  very  careful,  and  prayerfully  hoped  never  to  be  found  out. 

On  this  particular  day  the  old  lady  took  her  way  down  a 
green  lane  that  turned  into  a  shady  and  inviting  country  road. 
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This  was  contrary  to  her  custom.  Generally  she  hobbled  ofiE  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  a  little  wooded  hollow,  through  which 
a  clear  brook  ran  babbling  among  the  trees.  There  on  a  mossy 
bank,  with  her  back  against  an  old  beech  tree,  she  was  accustomed 
to  rest — to  take  off  her  bonnet,  to  cry  a  little,  sleep  a  little,  and 
let  the  quiet  of  the  place  sink  into  her  tired  soul.  When  she  be- 
came hungry  she  would  sprinkle  the  pinch  of  salt  over  the  bread, 
and  eat  it  with  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

The  frugal  meal  over,  she  would  make  a  cup  of  the  largest 
leaves  she  could  find,  and  drink  from  the  clear  pool  just  below  her, 
as  she  remembered  doing  in  her  long-past  girlhood.  And  so,  rest- 
ing and  sleeping  and  day-dreaming,  she  would  stay  her  allotted 
time,  and  then  wend  her  slow  way  back  along  the  lovely,  sunset 
road,  with  the  poor-farm  at  the  end  of  it. 

But  on  the  day  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Mrs.  Murray  turned 
her  back  on  her  favorite  haunt.  Rebellious  plans  of  escape  from 
the  bondage  of  the  poorhouse  filled  her  mind.  She  took  a  lonely 
road,  and  walked  on  and  on.  Where  it  led  she  did  not  care.  She 
hoped  she  would  get  lost — she  would  like  to  be  so  lost  that  she 
could  never  find  her  way  back  again.  And  so,  hurrying  along 
with  unsteady  step,  she  came  to  a  house  that  seemed  deserted- 
Then  she  turned  off  the  road,  entered  the  woods,  and  sat  down  to 
eat  her  bread  and  salt.  She  felt  thirsty,  but  no  cooling  drink  was 
at  hand. 

"It's  my  last  meal,  I  reckon !"  said  the  little  old  woman,  dole- 
fully. "For  I'm  not  going  back — that's  certain.  I  won't  go 
back" 

When  evening  came,  however,  she  arose  and  walked  wearily 
along  the  slope  toward  the  deserted  house. 

"I'll  go  aroun'  to  the  back  an'  see  if  I  can't  get  a  drink  o* 
water,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Weeds  had  grown  rankly  around  the  house,  choking  the 
paths  until  she  could  scarcely  make  her  way  through  them.  At 
the  back  w^as  a  well,  but  neither  bucket  nor  rope;  and  when  she 
saw  this,  Mrs.  Murray  found  that  her  thirst  had  really  become 
intolerable,  and  that  she  could  not  wait  until  she  reached  the  next 
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Iiouse. 

She  had  noticed  that  all  the  front  windows  were  protected  by 
closed  blinds ;  but  here  at  hand  was  the  kitchen  window,  without 
blind  or  curtain.  She  stood  on  tiptoe  and  looked  wishfully  in; 
and  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  were  bucket  and  rope. 

Her  thirst  overcame  her  fears.  She  tried  the  door — it  was 
locked. 

She  was  about  to  turn  away  in  disappointment,  when  she 
remembered  that  she  had  in  her  pocket  the  key  to  her  little  locker 
in  the  poorhouse.  She  tried  the  key ;  the  door  swung  open ;  and 
in  another  moment  Mrs.  Murray  stood  in  the  kitchen,  her  hand  on 
the  bucket.  She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot — what  would 
be  thought  of  her  if  it  were  known  that  she  had  broken  into  some- 
body's house?  But  then  —  only  for  a  drink  of  water  —  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  that. 

Letting  down  the  leaking  bucket,  she  watched  it  fill,  drew  it 
up,  and  drank  from  the  brim.  Then  she  went  meekly  back,  set  it 
on  the  kitchen  floor;  and  paused  to  look  about  her. 

In  the  nook  behind  the  door  stood  a  stove,  with  white 
ashes  still  in  the  grate,  as  though  it  had  lately  been  used.  Just 
beyond  was  a  door,  and  she  saw  that  the  door  opened  into  a  pan- 
try, with  shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

''Canned  things!"  she  whispered,  her  lips  white  and  her  eyes 
wide.  "And  there's  coffee — and  tea — and  sugar — an'  bacon — an' 
meal.     An'  nobody  usin'  'em — not  a  soul!" 

Temptation  stood  before  her.  Hunger  was  gnawing,  and 
here  was  food,  with  no  one  to  eat  it.  Why,  might  she  not  stay 
here  and  hide,  no  telling  how  long?  And  she  needed  a  home. 
That  was  the  burden  of  her  lament  as  she  stared  around  the  well- 
furnished  kitchen. 

"I  need  a  home  so  bad — an'  I'm  not  going  back  to  the  poor- 
house — I  won't  go  back — I  wion't  go  back!" 

She  stood  there  a  few  moments,  trembling;  then  she  sat 
down  on  the  step  with  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  waited  with  set 
determination — waited  until  she  knew  that  no  luirrying  of  hers 
would  take  her  back  to  the  })lace  she  must  needs  call  home  before 
the  gates  were  closed. 
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The  Rubicon  having  been  crossed,  tliere  could  be  no  turning 
footsteps.  Mr.  Briggs  was  fierce  toward  those  who  ran  away  from 
his  protecting  care.  She  would  sleep  on  the  floor,  somewhere. 
The  May  weather  was  warm,  and  there  were  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  a  hard  bed.  She  would  never  go  back — not  even  for 
the  few  poor  clothes  she  had  left.  And  then,  with  a  clearer  vis- 
ion, she  arose  and  went  through  the  house. 

Her  jaw  dropped,  and  she  gasped  as  she  went.  All  the 
rooms  were  as  if  they  had  been  left  yesterday,  except  for  the  dust 
that  was  thick  on  everything.  Piles  of  bed-clothes  lay  upon 
beds  and  dressers. 

"It's  a  mercy  if  the  blankets  ain't  ruined — an'  such  blank- 
ets I"  cried  the  little  old  woman,  feeling  their  texture  with  trem- 
bling fingers. 

There  was  one  room  at  the  front  which  seemed  to  have 'been 
used  as  a  study,  and  there  was  a  litter  of  books  and  papers  on 
table  and  floor.  There  was  another  room,  across  the  hall,  where 
all  was  in  the  primmest  order.  She  knew  all  about  it  now — this 
was  the  place  to  which  the  young  man  had  brought  his  mother 
last  winter,  hoping  that  the  pine  woods  would  cure  her;  and  she 
had  died  very  suddenly,  and  he  had  shut  np  the  house  and  gone 
away  without  snying  a  word  to  anyone.  And  this  orderly  room 
was  where  the  coffin  had  stood. 

"An'  he  didn't  care  for  anything  as  long  as  it  was  there," 
she  whispered  to  herself — having  looked  into  coffins  of  her  own, 
in  the  course  of  the  long  journey  which  had  led  her  to  the  poor- 
house.  "I  might  stay  till  I've  aired  them  blankets,"  she  mur- 
mured pleadingly. 

She  had  found  a  little  bedroom  at  the  back,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  meant  for  the  servant's  room.  It  could  hurt  no  one  if 
she  occupied  it  for  a  single  night.  She  took  it  humbly  for  herself, 
spreading  the  sheets  with  anxious  care. 

"I've  got  a  home — ^for  to-night!"  she  kept  saying  to  herself, 
"I'm  not  going  back  any  more.  I  reckon  the  Lord  sent  me  this. 
He  surely  must  'a'  sent  it — an'  just  at  the  time  when  I  had  to 
have  it,  too.  I  won't  hurt  a  thing — not  a  thing — an'  I'll  pay  for 
the  little  I'm  goin'  to  eat  by  takin'  keer  o'  the  blankets  !'^ 
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II. 

Mrs.  Murray  sat  down  in  the  kitchen — hers  for  that  one 
night — and  watched  two  thin  slices  of  bacon  sizzle  in  the  hot  pan. 
In  another  pan  she  baked  a  griddle-cake,  while  the  kettle  boiled 
and  bubbled  merrily,  in  readiness  for  the  tea — for  tea  she  would 
have.  It  was  like  a  dream.  Mrs.  Murray  felt  sure  she  would 
wake  suddenly  and  find  it  was  a  dream,  and  that  she  was  in  the 
fourth  iron  bed  from  the  end  of  the  row,  and  that  the  old  woman 
in  the  third  bed  from  the  end  of  the  row  had  been  having  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  and  noisy  nightmare. 

It  was  not  a  dream.  The  supper  was  real— very  real  indeed. 
No  one  could  dream  things  as  good  as  that  bacon,  and  those  cakes, 
and  that  tea. 

She  was  up  early  next  morning;  and  there  were  more  un- 
dreamable  things  to  eat;  and  after  that  Mrs.  Murray  swept  and 
dusted  over  and  over  again ;  and  everything  that  could  by  any  ex- 
cuse be  put  out  to  air  was  carried  or  dragged  out  into  the  sun- 
shine at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  hearths  were  cleaned  and 
filled  with  green  pine  boughs;  and  the  little  old  woman  slipped 
out  along  the  ridge  where  she  had  eaten  her  bread  and  salt  yes-t 
terday,  and  brought  back  an  armful  of  wild  flowers  for  the  vases 
in  that  orderly  room  at  the  front. 

But  in  the  evening  she  was  not  ready  to  go. 

''To-morrow  I'll  fix  that  room  where  the  books  are,"  she  said 
to  the  stove,  which  was  sending  a  red  glow  from  beneath  the  door. 
"I'll  have  to  be  mighty  keerful  about  that — like  as  not  it'll  take 
all  day — for  every  scrap  o'  paper's  got  to  be  put  away,  an'  all  the 
books  is  got  to  be  just  so." 

All  these  tasks  took  time,  and  evening  came  on  before  she 
had  fairly  finished. 

"I'll  get  that  job  out  o'  the  way  soon  in  the  mornin',"  she 
said.  "By  that  time  it'll  be  too  hot  to  walk  much,  so  I  might  as 
well  wait  over  till  the  next  mornin'  an'  rest  up." 

She  waited  over  and  rested  up ;  but  in  the  evening,  with  that 
wistful  light  in  her  eyes,  she  suddenly  raised  her  head. 
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"Then  weeds  ought  to  be  pulled  out,"  she  assured  herself 
with  conviction.  "I'll  work  on  that  every  mornin'  till  I  get  it 
done.     It's  awful  to  see  the  way  they've  took  possession !" 

And  it  was  the  pulling  of  the  weeds  which  betrayed  her,  af- 
ter all.  A  gaunt  and  bearded  farmer  saw  the  clearing  spaces,  and 
left  his  wagon  at  the  gate  while  he  went  around  to  the  kitchen 
door. 

"I  see  you've  been  put  in  charge  of  this  place,"  he  said 
civilly.     "It  was  time,  I  reckon." 

The  heart  of  the  withered  old  woman  stood  stfll  for  a  minute. 
All  her  poor,  lowly  life  had  gone  in  straight  paths.  She  had 
never  supposed  it  possible  that  she  could  tell  a  lie.  There  was  a 
silence  that  seemed  to  her  numbed  faculties  to  take  half  an  hour 
before  she  replied,  with  her  face  turned  away : 

"Yes — it  was  surely  time." 

Farmer  Sharon  lingered,  looking  around  at  the  changes  she 
had  wrought. 

"You're  from  town,  I  reckon?"  he  suggested  mildly. 

"I'm  from  the  poorhouse,"  she  said  hurriedly,  her  lips 
trembling.  "If  you  see  the  manager  —  Mr.  Briggs  —  will  you 
please  tell  him  that  I  ain't  comin'  back  any  more?  An'  I'd  be 
much  obliged  if  he'd  send  over  my  few  clothes.  I've  earned  'em,  I 
reckon.     I  worked  hard  at  that  place." 

"I  reckon  you've  earned  'em,"  said  the  farmer  kindly.  "I'm 
glad  you've  got  this  place.  I've  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Finley 
didn't  put  somebody  in  charge.  He  was  too  much  cut  up  to 
think  about  it,  I  reckon.  Anything  we  can  do  for  ye,  Jes'  let  us 
know.  I  can  send  the  boys  over  an'  help  clear  out  the  weeds,  if  ye 
want." 

"I  can  do  that  myself,"  said  the  little  old  woman  hastily, 
feeling  that  her  own  hands  must  do  everything  that  was  to  be 
done;  then  she  added  wistfully.  "I'd  like  some  flowers,  if  ye've 
got  any  to  spare.  I've  always  wanted  flowers,  an'  vines  an' 
things.  If  I  could  see  things  growin'  aroun'  me — it  would  be 
different." 

"I'll  HP-ad  ye  over  a  lot !"  said  the  large-hearted  farmer.  "My 
wife's  a  reg'lar  crank  about  flowers.     Well,  I'll  tell  Briggs." 
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And  through  the  agency  of  Farmer  Sharon  word  went  forth 
that  Mr.  Fiuley  had  given  his  place  over  to  the  little  old  woman 
from  the  poorhouse,  to  be  cared  for  until  his  return,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  soon.  Mr.  Briggs  sent  a  particularly  small  and 
mean  bundle,  together  with  the  curt  information  that  if  Mrs. 
Murray  lost  that  job,  she  needn't  come  whinin'  back,  expectin'  to 
be  took  in,  for  it  wa'n't  goin'  to  be  done. 

The  news  that  Mrs.  Murray  had  "happened  to  a  windfall" 
waked  the  wildest  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  the  withered  old 
women  at  the  pcorhoase,  who  were  told  by  chance  passers  that 
she  was  living  at  Fiuley  place  like  a  queen,  with  her  three 
meals  a  day,  and  a  good  bed  to  sleep  on,  "with  flowers  growin'! 
that  fine  in  the  yard  it  was  like  a  city  garden,  an'  with  vines 
creepin'  over  the  porch." 

Her  home!  Her  home!  After  the  first  feeling  of  suspense 
wore  off  she  began  to  feel  a  jubilant  delight  in  the  house  and  all 
its  belongings.  It  was  hers — hers.  It  had  been  so  long  since 
anything  in  the  world  had  been  hers.  It  was  like  being  fed  with 
manna.  The  wrinkled  old  face  began  to  lose  some  of  its  lines  as 
Mrs.  Murray  went  about  house  and  yard,  always  busy  and  cheer- 
ful, and  doing  with  her  might  what  her  hand.s  found  to  do.  As 
the  weeks  wore  on  she  opened  doors  and  windows  wide,  every 
day,  and  sat  on  the  front  porch  in  the  evenings,  watching  the  sun- 
set light  go  out  of  the  sky.  There  were  even  times  when  she  sang 
in  a  sweet,  faded  old  voice,  something  about  the  sweet  fields  of 
Eden,  where  there  was  rest  evermore. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  food  in  the 
pantry.  Chickens  were  cackling  and  clucking  about  the  house 
now,  for  Mrs.  Sharon  had  sent  over  half  a  dozen  as  a  start — ^she 
was  a  kindly  woman,  that  Mrs.  Sharon,  with  an  instinctive  sym- 
pathy for  any  one  who  had  been  forced  to  live  in  the  poorhouse. 
In  a  little  while  Mrs.  Murray  would  have  eggs  to  sell.  Every- 
thing prospered  in  her  hands — everything.  How  kind  Providence 
was  to  give  her  this  little  asylum  in  her  old  age ! 

Farmer  Sharon,  driving  home  from  town  through  the  sum- 
mer evening  with  his  comfortable  wife  beside  him  in  the  wagon, 
heard  the  strains  of  the  old  song. 
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"I  bope  his  coming  b«ck  won't  put  her  out  of  a  job,"  he  said, 
caiTviug  his  hat  in  his  hand  for  a  moment.  '^If  it  does,  she  shan't 
go  baclTto  that  Briggs  fellow  again.  I'll  find  some  place.  Do 
you  reckon  we  could  make  room  for  her,  mother?" 

Mother  patted  his  hand;  and  he  halted  at  the  gate  and  sung 

out  cheerily : 

-Hello,  Mis'  Murray!  I  hear  ye  singin',  but  I  can't  see  ye 
for  the  vines.  My,  how  them  things  has  grown !  Dennis,  up  in 
town,  tells  me  he  seen  in  the  papers  that  Finley  was  comin'  back. 
Has  he  writ-  to  you. 

She  was  silent  as  she  came  toward  the  gate;  and  the  two, 
looking  at  her,  seemed  to  see  all  the  light  of  her  face  blotted  out 
by  a  gray  shadow. 

"No,  I  ain't  heard  from  him,"  she  said,  presently. 
She  stood  at  the  gate,  among  the  flowers  she  had  planted,  and 
replied  somehow  to  the  comments  of  the  Sharons  on  the  weather 
and  the  hopeful  condition  of  the  markets.  When  they  drove 
away  she  tottered  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  house,  and  sank 
down  there,  her  world  in  ruins  around  her. 

He  was  coming  back !  And  the  house  was  not  hers— it  was 
his  house— everything  in  it  was  his.  For  months  she  had  been 
eating  his  provisions  and  burning  his  wood  and  occupying  his 
house.  She  had  stolen— she,  Elizabeth  Murray,  whose  hands  had 
been  clean  of  wrong-doing  all  her  sorrowful  life  until  now.  She 
had  stolen ! 

She  had  done  more  than  that.  She  had  broken  into  his  house 
—she  with  her  miserable  little  key— had  broken  into  his  house 
and  taken  possession  of  everything  as  if  it  were  her  own.  She 
was  a  burglar— and  what  did  the  law  do  with  burglars?  Her 
mind  was  curiously  alert,  but  it  seemed  she  had  forgotten  that 
little  detail.  No  doubt  it  was  something  so  dreadful  that  it  could 
not  even  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  She— a  thief  and  a 
burglar!  Surely  the  heavens  were  falling  and  the  earth  was  be- 
ing upheaved— else  why  did  everything  swim  before  her  fright- 
ened eyes? 

And  she  had  deceived  all  her  little  world— even  the  old  wo- 
men in  the  roorhouse— even  the  good  Sharons,  and  all  the  peo- 
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pie  who  had  been  kind  to  her.  She  had  not  lied  outright,  but 
what  could  be  worse  than  the  lie  she  had  acted?  And  when  the 
disclosure  came,  what  would  they  think  of  her? — what  would 
they  say?  A  sickening  consciousness  came  to  her  that  the  old 
women,  on  their  days  out,  would  talk  to  their  friends  about  it, 
drinking  tea,  and  cackling  with  shrill  laughter  over  her  downfall. 
And  poor  old  Mrs.  Murray  groaned  and  wept  in  agony  of  spirit. 

In  the  long  night  watches  what  she  must  do  became  plain  to 
her.  A\'hen  morning  came  she  fed  the  chickens — she  might  do  so 
much,  she  thought,  since  she  planned  to  leave  them  as  a  humble 
giift  to  thei  owner — but  she  must  not  eat,  for  there  was  to  be  no 
more  stealing.  Then,  t\m%  up  her  worn  garments  in  a  little 
bundle,  she  locked  the  house,  and  went  out  at  the  gate.  Once 
she  paused  an  agonized  moment  to  look  back— on  the  brilliant 
beds  of  flowers,  on  the  grac^^ul  vines,  and  all  the  neatness  and 
order  she  had  created.  In  another  moment,  with  face  set  and 
eyes  dry,  she  was  hurrying  away  along  the  country  road  where 
the  dew  Vias  sparkling  on  ever}^  grass-blade. 

The  town  was  far  away,  and  she  had  come  without  breakfast* 
While  still  a  mile  or  two  from  her  destination,  her  ste}is  began  to 
falter.  After  a  little  she  leaned,  jtanting,  against  a  fence,  and 
wiped  her  face  with  her  blue  apron. 

"I  can't  do  it!''  she  wliisjiered  with  a  helpless  glance  into  the 
cloudless  blue  of  tlie  morning  sky.  'T  thought  I  could  run  away, 
but  1  can't!"  And  then  all  at  once  she  stood  erect.  "I've  got  no 
right  to  run  away !"  she  cried  half  aloud.  'T'm  goin'  back  to  face 
it,  whatever  it  is." 

And  in  another  moment  she  was  trudging  back  slowly  and 
wearily. 

in. 

A  young  man,  driving  along  the  country  road  through  the 
morning  freshness  and  i'ragrance,  was  aware  of  the  tired  little 
figure  plodding  on  before  him.  Something  in  the  droop  of  the 
shoulders,  something  in  the  exceeding  cleanness  of  the  faded  blue 
dress,  appealed  to  him,  and  he  drew  rein  beside  her. 

"Won''t  you  get  iu  and  ride  with  me?"  he  asked  in  gentle 
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tones.     ''You  look  tiied  of  walking,  and   I'm  tired  of  driving 
alone." 

ijibe  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  then  an  unutterable  weari- 
ness of  mind  and  body  overcame  her,  and  she  turned  toward  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  stepped  out  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
assist  her  that  ihe  tears  started.  When  he  was  seated  beside  her, 
he  saw  them  rolling  down  her  withered  cheeks. 
"Aie  YOU  in  trouble?"  he  asked. 

The  question  opened  the  tiood  gates  of  the  old  woman's  grief. 
'•If  you  knew  what  1  was,  you  wouldn't  be  askin'  me  to  ride/ 
with  you,"  she  sobbed  bitterly,  her  old  hands  shaking  as  she  held 
the  apron  to  her  eyes.     "I'm  a  liar,  an' a  thief,  an' a  burglar!     I 
was  runnin"  away  to  get  out  0'  the  country.     1  run  away  from  the 
poorhouse  before  that-^l've  got  into  the  habit  o'  runnin'  away, 
seems  like— an'  then  1  seen  1  couldn't.     I  seen  it  wasn't  right,  so 
I'm  goin'  back  to  take  whatever  punishment  they  put  on  me ;  an' 
whatever  it  is,  I  deserve  it  all  for  doin'  what  1  done!" 
The  astounded  young  man  looked  at  her. 
"You  haven't  that  appearance,"  he  said  at  length,  restrain- 
ing the  smile  which  twitched  his  lips;  but  she  heard  the  smile  in 
his  voice. 

-It's  nothin'  to  laugh  at!"  she  sobbed,  in  the  depths  of  the 
apron.  "I  broke  into  a  empty  house,  an'  I've  been  holdin'  on  to 
it  like  grim  death  ever  since— an'  eatin'  everything  they'd  put 
away  there— an'  lettin'  people  think  I  was  put  there  in  charge- 
but  oh,  I  needed  a  home  so  bad !  An'  it  did  seem  to  me  that  this 
place  was  lef  there  a-purpose  to  be  a  home  for  a  poor  old  woman 
that  needed  a  home  mighty  bad — an'  I  was  so  glad — an'  I  let  my- 
self stay  an'  stay " 

She  was  shaken  with  uncontrollable  sobbing.  The  young 
man  felt  sorrv  for  her. 

"Don't  w'orry  like  that!"  he  said,  soothingly.  "It'll  all  come 
right— I'll  look  into  it,  and  try  to  help  you  out.  Maybe  money'U 
fix  it— money'U  do  a  whole  lot.  Sit  up  and  wipe  the  tears  away 
— there's  no  need  of  feeling  so  bad  over  a  little  thing  like — like 
burglarly  and  theft — and  lying." 

He  said  this  last  with  great  seriousness,  for  the  notion  of 
such  crimes  was  fantastic  in  the  extreme  in  connection  with  that 
wrinkled  little  old  woman. 

"But  oh,"  she  cried  in  deep  despair;  "you  don't  know  what 
it  means  to  think— to  think  that  God's  fixed  a  little  home  for  you, 
when  you're  so  old,  an'  then  find  that  He  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  an'  that  you  haven't  got  any  home,  after  all.  I  can't 
go  back  to  the  poorhouse — I  can't  go  back !" 
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Tlie  young  man  considered  this  a  matter  on  which  he  was  not 
an  authority,  and  applied  himself  to  driving  in  silence.  As  the 
road  swept  away  behind  the  wheels,  a  shadow  fell  on  his  own 
face;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  paused  at  the  gate  of  the  Finley 
place  that  the  shadow  gave  way  to  a  look  of  blank  amazement. 
He  sat  tliere  for  a  minute  gazing.  When  the  little  old  woman 
found  where  she  was,  she  began  to  climb  down. 

"If  you'll  come  in  I'll  make  you  a  cup  o'  coffee  an'  give  you 
something  to  eat,"  she  said  timidly.  "1  suppose  I  might  do  that 
much — it'll  only  be  stealin'  a  little  more.  An'  I'll  give  you  a 
bouquet  before  you  go — I've  planted  all  these  flowers  myself — 
you  couldn't  move  for  the  weeds  when  I  come  first.  I've  got  the 
key  to  the  kitchen  door — come  around  to  the  back." 

The  young  man  followed  dumbl}^  to  the  kitchen,  where  every- 
thing shone  with  neatness;  and  while  the  little  old  woman  made  a 
tire  lor  the  last  time,  he  wandered  through  the  house— into  the 
bedrooms,  which  were  kept  as  if  the  owners  were  expected  back 
that  day;  past  fireplaces  fragrant  with  green  pine-boughs;  past 
vases  and  pitchers  of  flowers;  through  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  whole  cheerful,  home-like  house. 

While  Mrs.  Murray  was  getting  the  coffee  ready,  he  was  in 
the  front  room  alone.  It  was  not  until  she  had  called  him  the 
second  time  that  he  came  forth,  and  then  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  moist. 

"■Say,"  he  said  a  little  haltingly,  ''if  you  can  find  the  burglar 
who  broke  into  my  house  and  made  a  home  out  of  it — and  filled  it 
with  flowers — and  took  care  of  everything  that  I  had  deserted — I 
wish  you  would  send  her  to  me  I  I  believe  I  have  a  place  where 
that  burglar  would  just  fit,  and  it  isn't  in  prison — no,  nor  in  the 
poorhouse,  either !  I  was  desperate  when  I  went  away,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Mother  and  I  were  chums,  and  I  didn't  care  if  I  never 
saw  the  place  again,  or  anything  in  it.  But  now  I  think  I'll  stay 
and  do  my  writing  here — until  winter,  anyhow;  and  I  couldn't 
get  along  without  you — not  for  a  moment.  You  and  I  are  m«ch 
alike  in  one  thing,  it  seems — we  are  both  in  need  of  a  home."', 
Here  he  paused,  for  the  old  woman  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and 
seemed  ready  to  fall.     He  stepped  to  her  side  to  support  her. 

"You!"  she  whispered  aghast.  "So  you  are  Mr.  Finley!" 
She  sank  in  a  chair  and  murmured,  as  the  troubled  look  left  her 
eyes :     "So  God  was  sendin'  me  a  home,  after  all !" 
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THE  STORY  OF  TWO  BLIND  MEN. 


WHO  ARE  AN  INCITEMENT  TO  OPTIMISM. 

At  the  age  of  71,  Harvey  A.  Fuller  of  Hillsdale,  poet,  lecturer  and 
author,  is  about  to  enter  the  state  school  for  the  blind  at  Sag-inaw  to  learn 
typewriting,  that  is,  the  kind  of  typewriting- that  it  is  possible  for  people 
who  would  write  but  cannot  see.  We  have  heard  of  Mr.  Fuller  before. 
His  view  of  life,  his  philosophy  of  living,  his  charity,  his  hopefulness 
are  much  brighter  then  those  qualities  in  the  majority  to  whom  is  given 
the  boon  of  sight.  At  71  years  Mr.  Fuller  is  still  searching  for  ways  to 
make  life  more  worth  the  while,  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  beauties  of 
art  which  he  can  never  see  and  literature  which  has  kept  his  sun-dark 
intellect  illumined.  Mr.  Fuller  is  one  of  tho.>>e  who  believes  that  all  events 
are  ordered  for  the  best.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the  most  amiable  and  exquiste 
doctrine  in  the  v.orld.  He  is  an  optimist.  We  know  another  such  optim- 
ist; that  is,  another  who  has  the  pluck  of  Mr.  Fuller— Dr.  Eward  D.  Camp- 
bell, professer  of  chemical  engineering  and  analytical  chemistry  at  the 
university  of  Michigan.  At  the  outset  of  Dr.  Campbell's  career,  when  he 
had  already  demonstrated  qualities  destined  to  win  the  recognition  of  the 
scientific  world,  he  met  with  a  reverse  from  which  few  men  could  recover. 
An  accidental  explosion  in  his  laboratory  destroyed  his  eyesight  completely. 
To  most  men  that  would  have  meant  death  of  ambition,  the  annihilation  of 
hope,  the  end  of  all  in  this  life  but  the  physical  functions  of  existence; 

Dr.  Campbell  straightway  set  to  work  to  make  over  his  life  methods. 
He  turned  his  mind  to  devise  ways  whereby  a  blind  man  might  pursue 
original  research  in  chemistry  and    hold  his  place  among  the  foremost 
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scholars  of  the  day.  He  devised  schemes  whereby  students  work  under  his 
direction,  and  he  is  able  to  follow  their  every  movement.  He  is  read  to  a 
prescribed  number  of  hours  eachday.  He  takes  his  exercise.  His  inter- 
est in  art,  science  and  literature  has  not  been  one  whit  abated.  He  is 
not  an  embittered,  sulking  recluse.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Campbell  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  men  on  the  Michigan  faculty,  and  a  jovial,  productive 
member  of  the  community. 

Can  it  be  that  it  requires  such  afflctions  as  these  to  develop  optimism? 
How  rich  the  world  would  be,  what  a  wonderful  place  to  live  in,  if  all  men 
possessed  of  all  the  blessings  which  heaven  has  prescribed,  were  optimists, 
^ven  as  these  two! 

From  the  Delroii  {Mich.)  Journal. 
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High  above  the  cit}'  from  the  natural  eminence  formed  by  the  Creator, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  occupied,  stands  the  Capitol,  situ- 
ated, by  actual  measurement,  one  and  one-third  miles  from  the  White  House 
and  Treasury. 

It  is  ninet^'-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
vista  and  view  from  any  part  of  the  structure  is  simply  magnificent.  The 
building  fronts  eastward  for  a  reason  well  known  to  every  mason. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid  September  18,  1793,  by  Gen. 
George  Washington,  then  Past  Master  of  Alexandria  Lodge,  No.  22,  of 
M.asons,  which  had  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  assisted  by  the  combined 
lodges  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  constructed  of  Virg-inia  sand- 
stone, painted  white.  It  was  partially  burned  by  the  British  in  1814,  and 
it  was  not  until  1827  that  the  entire  central  building  was  finished.  On 
July  4,  1851,  President  Fillmore  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  two  extensions, 
and  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  They  were  first  occupied 
by  Congress  in  1857  and  1859.  Prior  to  that  time  the  present  Supreme 
Court  room  was  used  as  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  present  National 
Statuary  Hall  was  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  These  two  wings  are  of 
Massachusetts  granite.  The  entire  building  is  350  feet  wide  by  751  feet 
long  and  covers  four  acres  of  ground.  It  has  cost  to  date  $13,000,000.  The 
grounds  around  the  Capitol  contain  fifty-two  acres,  beautlfullj'  laid  out 
and  carefully  kept. 

The  dome  of  the  Capitol  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  architectural 
superstructures  in  the  world.  It  towers  307  feet  above  the  esplanade  and 
is  surmounted  by  the  bronze  statue  of  Armed  Liberty,  designed  by  Craw- 
ford, 19  feet  6  inches  high,  weighing  14,985  pounds,  and  set  in  place  De- 
cember 2,  1863.  The  dome  is  composed  entirely  of  massive  plates  of  sheet 
iron  so  arranged  as  to  slide  smoothly^  one  upon  the  other,  contracting  and 
expanding  under  the  influence  of  temperature,  like  the  petals  of  a  collossal 
lily.      The  dome  weighs.  8,909,200  pounds. 

®Ifp  Senate  Wittg 

Approaching  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  from  the  north,  the  first  exten- 
sion is  known  as  the  Senate  wing,  containing  the   Senate  Chamber,  with 
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its  desks  for  ninet}'  Senators. 

Next  in  order  is  the  eastern  portico,  160  feet  long-,  where  Presidential 
inaug-ural  ceremonies  have  taken  place  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  here 
that  Lafayette  was  welcomed  as  the  guest  of  the  nation  in  1824,  Henry  Clay 
delivering-  the  address.  Here  Admiral  Dewey  received  the  sword  voted  to 
him  by  Congress,  Secr-tary  of  the  Navy,  John  D.  Long  being  the  orator. 
It  was  here,  too,  by  the  way,  that  Coxey's  army  made  their  demonstration 
and  received  that  never-to-be-forgotten  warning,  "Keep  off  the  grass." 
Two  emblematic  groups  stand  at  the  top  of  the  Capitol  steps;  one,  Per- 
sico's  "Discovery  of  America,"  representing  Columbus  and  an  Indian 
girl,  and  the  other,  Greenough's  "Settlement  of  America,"  a  pioneer  in 
conflict  with  an  Indian.      They  cost  $25,000  each. 

On  the  great  esplanade  fronting  tne  Capitol  is  Greenough's  collosal 
marble  statue  of  Washington,  seated  in  a  Roman  chair.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall,  but  when  it  arrived  from  Italy  no 
door  or  window  in  the  Capitol  was  found  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  it,  so  it 
was  placed  on  the  esplanade. 

^attst  of  ISpprrarittattuf a 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  long, 
accommodating  nearly  four  hundred  representatives  and  delegates.  The 
desk  of  the  Speaker  is  of  white  marble.  Here  are  found  two  paintings  by 
Bierstadt,  "  The  First  Landing  of  Henry  Hudson"  and  the  "Discovery 
of  California."  The  various  rooms  and  hallways  are  filled  with  rare 
works  of  art,  among  which  are  "President  Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet," 
"  The  Golden  Gate,"  and  "Westward  Ho."  From  the  galleries  may  be 
viewed  the  Representatives  at  work. 

The  President's  room,  the  finest  in  the  Capitol,  is  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  pictures  of  noted  men  and  with  frescoes  representing  "History," 
"  Religion,"  "  Liberty,"  "  Legislation,"  and  "  Executive  Power."  The 
Senator's  withdrawing  room,  or  Marble  Room,  is  finished  in  Tennessee 
marble. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  numerous  and  beautiful  decorations  of  the  various  Committee  and  Re- 
ception  rooms  in  the  Capitol.  The  profusion  of  rich  furnishings  and  rare 
works  of  art  is  bewildering. 

*   •   *   •    * 
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Crossiii','-  throug-h  the  east  esplanade  of  the  Capitol  grounds  the  sight- 
seer is  confronted  bj'  the  Library  of  Congress  building,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  architectural  works  in  the  world.  It  occupies  four  city  blocks, 
having  its  western  frontage  on  First  Street,  its  north  on  East  Capitol,  its 
east  on  Second  and  its  south  on  B  Street.  In  order  to  acquire  the  ground 
of  the  seventy  residences  fonnerly  upon  the  these  blocks,  the  United  States 
Government  resorted  to  condemnation  proceedings  under  its  constitutional 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  land, 
amounting  to  ten  acres,  was  $585,000.  In  1888  the  foundations  were  laid 
and  a  year  later  the  building  was  beg^un,  being  completed  in  1897.  The 
building  cost  $6,344,585.  Smithmeyer  &  Pelz  were  the  architects..  It 
covers  an  area  470  feet  by  340  feet,  nearly  three  and  one-half  acres  of 
ground,  containing  four  inner  courts  and  two  thousand  windows,  with 
nearly  eig-ht  acres  of  floor  space.  It  is  the  larg-est,  costliest,  and  finest 
library  building  in  the  world.  It  has  1,114,000  volumes  of  books  and  nearly 
forty-five  miles  of  shelving-.  Its  capacity  is  4,500,000  volumes.  The  ex- 
terior walls  are  white  g-ranite  from  New  Hampshire  and  the  inner  courts 
of  Maryland  g'-ranite  and  white  enameled  bricks.  There  are  three  floors, 
the  ground  floor  containing  the  copyright  office,  the  reading  room  for  the 
blind,  and  the  superintendent's  ofifice.  On  the  floor  above  are  the  reading 
room  for  the  public,  the  Librarian's  room,  the  Senate  and  Representatives 
reading  room,  and  the  map  room.  The  pavilions  and  g-alleries  of  the 
second  contain  collections  of  rare  books,  eng-ravings,  portraits,  etc.  The 
dome  is  of  black  copper,  with  panels  covered  with  gold  leaf,  costing 
$38,000.  Facing- the  Capitol  is  the  famous  Perry  bronze  fountain,  repre- 
senting the  Court  of  Neptune,  with  conch-playing'-  tritons,  sea  nymphs,  sea 
horsei,  serpents,  etc.  The  magnificent  bronze  doors  are  covered  with 
alleg-orical  figures.  The  central  stair  hall  is  unequalled  in  the  world. 
It  rises  seventy-two  feet  to  the  skylig'-ht  and  the  grand  double  staircase 
presents  a  marvelous,  palatial  effect  The  Representatives'  reading  room 
contains  Italian  mantels  which  are  undoubtedlj'  the  richest  and  most  beau- 
tiful adornments  of  the  building.  The  rotunda  or  central  reading  room 
is  100  feet  in  diameter  and  125  feet  in  heig-ht.  The  pillars  are  forty  feet 
high  and  the  windows  thirtv-two  feet  wide.  The  library  was  founded  in 
1800  by  a  Congressional  appropriation  of  $5,000.  At  that  time  it  was 
located  in  the  west  end  of  the  Capitol.'  Fire  has  damaged  it  upon  two 
occasions — in  1814,   when  the  Capitol  was  burned,  and  later  in  1851. 
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The  Smithsonian  Institution  derives  its  name  from  James  Smithson, 
an  Englishman,  who,  in  1828,  left  half  a  million  dollars  to  found  at  Wash- 
ington "an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge." 
Congress  established  it  in  1846  and  invested  the  original  fund  of  S;515,000, 
which,  with  later  subscriptions  and  endowments  from  individuals,  has 
been  increased  to  over  $900,000.  The  library  contains  250,000  volumes. 
The  building  is  447  feet  by  160  feet,  with  nine  towers,  the  highest  being 
150  feet.  The  building  cost  $450,000  and  was  finished  in  1856.  The  in- 
terior is  devoted  to  collections  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  sponges  and  corals. 
There  are  also  models  of  the  Zuni  Pueblos  of  cliff  dwellers  and  other  in- 
teresting anthropological  groups. 

Outside  the  Smithsonian  an  interesting  work  is  an  ancient  sarco- 
phagus, brought  from  Beirut,  Syria.  It  is  known  to  be  over  1800  years 
old. 


The  Washington  Monument  stands  upon  a  commanding  eminence  and 
is  an  obelisk  555  feet  5^8  inches  high,  the  shaft  being  500  feet  1^8  inches 
in  height,  55  feet  square  at  the  base,  34  feet  at  the  top.  The  pyramid  or 
cap  is  55  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  cap  of  pure  aluminum.  The  vpalls 
at  the  entrance  are  15  feet  thick,  tapering  to  the  top,  where  thej'  are  18 
inches.  The  foundation  of  rock  and  cement  is  126  feet  square  and  36  feet 
deep.     The  aluminum  top  bears  the  words:  "  Praises  to  God." 

This  monument  to  one  of  the  world's  greatest  citizens  was  begun  in 
1848  by  an  association  incorporated  by  Congress.  After  an  expenditure  of 
$230,000,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription^  the  work  came  to  a  standstill 
in  1855,  and  nothing  was  done  until  1876,  when  Congress  appropriated 
money  for  its  completion.  The  monument  itself  shows  the  weatherbeaten 
mark  at  the  point  where  the  structure  was  continued.  It  was  completed 
February  21,  1885,  the  total  cost  being  $1,200,000.  The  dedication  oration 
was  written  by  the  venerable  Robert  Winthrop,  who  was  the  orator  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  thirty-seven  years  before,  and  it  was  read  to  the 
assembled  multitude  by  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long-,  then  a  member  of  Congress 
and  later  Secretary'  of  War. 
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The  White  House  extends  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  south 
side  from  Madison  Place  to  Executive  Avenue,  and  it  has  the  additional 
distinction  of  being  the  first  public  building  erected  at  the  nevi'  seat  of 
Government.  James  Hoban  was  the  architect,  and  his  plans  were  modeled 
upon  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  near  Dublin.  George  Washing- 
ton selected  the  site,  laid  the  cornerstone  October  13,  1792,  and  with  Mrs. 
Washington  was  the  first  to  inspect  it,  in  1799,  when  completed,  the  event 
occurring  several  days  before  his  death. 

It  was  first  occupied  by  President  Adams  in  1800,  and  in  1814,  when 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  President,  the  British  troops  destroyed  all  of  it 
by  fire  except  the  standing  walls.  When  restored,  it  was  painted  white  to 
hide  the  marks  of  the  burns,  and  since  then  it  has  been  known  throughout 
the  world  as  the  White  House,  although  officially  it  is  called  the  Executive 
Mansion.  It  is  built  of  Virginia  brown  sandstene,  and  contains  for  public 
uses  the  East  room  or  State  parlor,  the  Blue  room,  the  Green  room,  the 
Red  room,  the  State  dining  room,  the  President's  room,  and  the  Cabinet 
room.  The  East  room  is  for  public  receptions,  and  is  40  feet  wide,  82  feet 
long,  with  a  ceiling  22  feet  high,  and  contains  two  magnificent  royal  blue 
sevres  vases,  presented  by  the  President  of  the  French  republic  at  the  time 
of  the  laying  of  the  French-American  cable.  The  Blue  room  is  *he  Presi- 
dent's reception  room,  and  on  the  mantel  is  the  gold  clock  which  the  great 
Napolean  gave  T^afayette,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  Washington,  together 
with  the  bronze  vases  standing  on  either  side  of  the  clock.  The  two  purple 
gold  plate  candelabra  here  were  given  to  President  Jackson  by  General 
Patterson,  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

The  other  rooms  contain  other  presents  to  occupants  of  the  White 
House  from  foreign  potentates  aud  diplomats.  President  Roosevelt  has 
added  two  wings  to  the  White  House,  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side,  the  one  on  the  east  being  devoted  to  the  private  purposes  of  the 
President  and  his  family,  and  the  one  on  the  west  occupied  by  the  clerks 
of  the  executive  office  attached  to  the  President. 


The  foregoing  description  of  National  buildings  is  a  sample  of  what 
the  excursionist  hears  while  making  a  tour  of  Washington  in  this  automo- 
bile. 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past, 


THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT. 


THE  LATTER  DAYS  OF  ROME. 

THE  last  of  those  Roman  emperors  whom  we  call  great 
was  Theodosius.  After  him  there  is  no  great  historic 
name,  unless  it  be  Justinian,  who  reigned  when  Rome 
had  fallen.  With  Theodosius  is  associated  the  life-and-death 
struggle  of  Rome  with  the  Gothic  barbarians,  and  the  final 
collapse  of  Paganism  as  a  tolerated  religion.  Paganism  in  its 
essence,  its  spirit,  was  not  extinguished  ;  it  entered  into  new 
forms,  even  into  the  Church  itself  ;  and  it  still  exists  in  Christ- 
ian countries.  When  Bismarck  was  asked  why  he  did  not  throw 
down  his  burdens,  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "Because  no 
man  can  take  my  place.  I  should  like  to  retire  to  my  estates 
and  raise  cabbages  ;  but  I  have  work  to  do  against  Paganism  : 
I  live  among  Pagans.''  Neither  Theodosius  was  nor  Bismarck 
is  what  we  should  call  a  saint.  Both  have  been  stained  by  acts 
which  it  is  hard  to  distiuguish  from  crimes;  but  both  have 
given  evidence  of  hatred  of  certain  evils  which  undermine 
society.  Theodosius,  especially,  made  war  and  fought  nobly 
against  the  two  things  which  most  imperilled  the  empire,— the 
barbarians  who  had  begun  their  ravages,  and  the  Paganism 
which  existed  both  in  and  outside  the  Church.  For  which 
reasons  he  has  been  praised  by  most   historians,  in  spite  of 
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great  crimes  and  some  vices.  The  worldly  Gibbon  admires 
him  for  the  noble  stand  he  took  ag-ainst  external  dang-ers,  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  almost  adored  him  for  his  zealous 
efforts  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy.  An  eminent  scholar  of  the 
advanced  school  has  seen  nothing  in  him  to  admire,  and  much 
to  blame.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  man,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  to  his  age  and  to  civilization,  although 
he  could  not  arrest  the  fatal  disease  which  even  then  had 
destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  Empire.  It  was  already  doomed 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  No  mortal  genius,  noimperial 
power,  could  have  saved  the  crumbling  Empire. 

In  my  lecture  on  Marcus  Aurelius  I  alluded  to  the  external 
prosperity  and  internal  weakness  of  the  old  Roman  world  dur- 
ing his  reign.  That  outward  prosperity  continued  for  a  cent- 
ury after  he  was  dead,— that  is,  there  were  peace,  thrift,  art, 
wealth  and  splendor.  Men  were  unmolested  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  There  were  no  great  wars  with  enemies  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Empire.  There  were  wars  of  course  ;  but  these 
chiefly  were  civil  wars  between  rival  aspirants  for  imperial 
power,  or  to  suppress  rebellions,  which  did  not  alarm  the 
people.  They  still  sat  under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  and 
danced  to  voluptuous  music,  and  rejoiced  in  the  glory  of  their 
palaces.  They  feasted  and  married  and  were  given  in  marriage, 
like  the  antediluvians.  They  never  dreamed  that  a  great 
catastrophe  was  near,  that  great  calamities  were  impending. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  people  in  that  century  were  happy  or 
contented,  or  even  generally  prosperous.  How  could  the}'^  be 
happy  or  prosperous  when  monsters  and  tyrants  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Augustus  and  Trajan?  How  could  they  be  contented 
when  there  was  such  a  vast  inequality  of  condition,— when 
slaves  were  more  numerous  than  freeman,— when  most  of  the 
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women  were  g"uarded  and  oppressed,— when  scarcely  a  man  felt 
secure  of  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  or  a  wife  of  the  fidelity  of  her 
husband,— when  there  was  no  relief  from  corroding-  sorrows 
but  in  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  and  circus,  or  some  form 
of  demoralizing-  excitement  or  public  spectacle,— when  the  great 
mass  were  g-round  down  by  poverty  and  insult,  and  the  few 
who  were  rich  and  favored  were  satiated  with  pleasure,  ennued, 
and  broken  down  by  dissipation,— when  there  was  no  hope  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next,  no  true  consolation  in  sickness  or  in 
misfortune,  except  among-  the  Christians,  who  fled  by  thous- 
ands to  desert  places  to  escape  the  contaminating-  vices  of 
society? 

But  if  the  people  were  not  happy  or  fortunate  as  a  general 
thing,  they  anticipated  no  overwhelming  calamities  ;  the   out- 
ward signs  of  prosperity  remained,— all  the  glories  of  art,  all 
the  wonders  of  imperial  and  senatorial  magnificence;  the  people 
were  fed  and  amused  at  the  expense  of  the  State;  the  colosseum 
was  still  daily  crowded  with  its  eighty-seven  thousand   specta- 
tors, and  large  hog-s  were  still  roasted  whole  at  senatorial  ban- 
quets, and  wines  were  still  drunk  which  had  been  stored  one 
hundred  years.      The  "dark-skinned  daug-hters  of  Isis"  still 
sported  unmolested  in  wanton  mien  with  the  priests  of  Cybele 
in  their  discordant  cries.     The  streets  still  were  filled  with  the 
worshippers  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  with  barbaric  captives  and 
their    Teuton  priests,  with  chariots  and  horses,  with  richly 
apparelled  young  men  and  fashionable  ladies  in  quest  of  new 
perfumes.       The    various    places    of    amusement    were    still 
throng-ed  with  giddy  youth  and  gouty  old  men  who  would  have 
felt  insulted  had  any  one  told  them  that  the  most  precious  thing- 
they  had  was  the  most  neglected.     Everywhere,  as  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  were  unrestricted  pleasures  and  unrestricted  trades. 
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What  cared  the  shopkeepers  and  the  carpenters  and  the  bakers 
whether  a  Commodus  or  a  Severus  reig-ned?  They  were  safe. 
It  was  only  g^reat  nobles  who  were  in  danger  of  being  robbed  or 
killed  by  grasping  emperors.  The  people,  on  the  whole,  lived 
for  one  hundred  years  after  the  accession  of  Commodus  as  they 
did  under  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  True,  there  had  been 
terrible  plagues  and  pestilences:  in  some  of  these  as  many  as 
five  thousand  people  died  daily  in  Rome  alone.  There  were 
tumults  and  revolts  ;  there  were  wars  and  massacres;  there 
was  often  the  reign  of  monsters  or  idiots.  Yet  even  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Aurelian,  ninety  years  after  the  death  of  Aurelius, 
the  Empire  was  thought  to  be  eternal ;  nor  was  any  triumph 
ever  celebrated  with  greater  pride  and  magnificence  than  his. 
And  as  the  victorious  emperor  in  his  triumphal  chariot  marched 
along"  the  Via  Sacre  up  the  Capitoline  hill,  with  the  spoils  and 
trophies  of  one  hundred  battles,  with  ambassadors  and  captives, 
including  Zenobia  herself,  fainting  with  the  weight  of  jewels 
and  golden  fetters,  it  would  seem  that  Rome  was  destined  to 
overcone  all  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  and  reign  as  mistress 
of  the  world  forever. 

But  that  century  did  not  close  until  real  dang-ers  stared  the 
people  in  the  face,  and  so  alarmed  the  guardians  of  the  Empire 
that  they  no  longer  could  retire  to  their  secluded  villas  for 
luxurious  leisure,  but  were  forced  to  perpetual  warfare,  and 
with  foes  they  had  hitherto  despised. 

Two  things  marked  the  one  hundred  years  before  the 
accession  of  Theodosius  of  especial  historical  importance, — the 
successful  inroads  of  barbarians  carrying  desolation  and  alarm 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire;  and  the  wonderful  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Persecution  ended  with  Diocletian ; 
and   under  Constantine  Christianity  seated    herself  upon  his 
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throne.  During-  this  century  of  barbaric  spoliations  and  public 
miseries,— the  desolation  of  provinces,  the  sack  of  cities,  the 
ruin  of  works  of  art,  the  burning-  of  palaces,  all  the  unnumbered 
evils  which  universal  war  created,— the  converts  to  Christianity 
increased,  for  Christianity  alone  held  out  hope  amid  despair 
and  ruin.  The  public  dang-ers  were  so  g-reat  that  only  success- 
ful gfenerals  were  allowed  to  wear  the  imperial  purple. 

The  ablest  men  of  the  Empire  were  at  last  summoned  to 
g-overn  it.  For  the  year  268  to  394  most  of  the  emperors  were 
able  men,  and  some  were  g-reat  and  virtuous.  Perhaps  the 
Empire  was  never  more  ably  administered  than  was  the  Roman 
in  the  day  of  its  calamities.  Aurelian,  Diocletian,  Constantine, 
Theodosius,  are  alike  immortal.  They  all  alike  foug-ht  with  the 
same  enemies,  and  contended  with  the  same  evils.  The 
enemies  were  the  Gothic  barbarians;  the  evils  were  the  deg-en- 
eracy  and  vices  of  Roman  soldiers,  which  universal  corruption 
had  at  last  produced.  It  was  a  sad  hour  in  the  old  capital  of  the 
world  when  its  blinded  inhabitants  were  aroused  from  the 
stupendous  delusion  that  they  were  invincible;  when  the  crush- 
ing- fact  blazed  upon  them  that  the  leg-ions  han  been  beaten,  ihat 
province  after  province  had  been  overrun,  that  the  proudest 
cities  had  fallen,  that  the  barbarians  were  advancing-,— every- 
where advancing-, —treading-  beneath  their  feet  temples,  palaces, 
statues, libraries, priceless  works  of  art;  that  there  was  no  shelter 
to  which  they  could  fly;  that  Rome  herself  was  doomed.  In  the 
year  378  the  Emperor  Valens  himself  was  slain,  almost  under 
the  walls  of  his  capital,  with  two  thirds  of  his  army, — some  sixty 
thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  cavalry, — while  the  victor- 
ious Goths,  g-org-ed  with  spoils,  advanced  to  take  possession  of 
the  defeated  and  crumbling-  Empire,  From  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus  to  the  Julian  Alps  nothing-  was  seen  but  conflag-ration. 
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murders,  and  depredations,  and  the  cry  of  anguish  went  up  to 
heaven  in  accents  of  almost  universal  despair. 

In  such  a  crisis  a  g-reat  man  was  imperatively  needed,  and 
a  gfreat  man  arose.  The  dismayed  emperor  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions  to  find  a  deliverer.  And  he 
found  the  needed  hero  living-  quietly  and  in  modest  retirement 
on  a  farm  in  Spain.  This  man  was  Theodosius  the  Great,  a 
young-  man  then,— as  modest  as  David  amid  the  pastures,  as 
Cincinnatus  at  the  plough.  "The  vulgar, ''says  Gibbon,  "gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face  and  the  grace- 
ful majesty  of  his  person,  while  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart  intelligent  observers  perceived  the  blended  excellences 
of  Trajan  and  Constantine."  As  prudent  as  Fabius,  as  perse- 
vering as  Alfred,  as  comprehensive  as  Charlemagne,  as  full  of 
resources  as  Frederic  11. ,  no  more  fitting  person  could  be  found 
to  wield  the  sceptre  of  Trajan  his  ancestor.  No  greater  man 
than  he  did  the  Empire  then  contain,  and  Gratian  was  wiseand 
fortunate  in  associating  with  himself  so  illustrious  a  man  in 
the  imperial  dignity 

JOHN  LORD,    LL.    D. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


"There  is  talk  of  making  Senator  Joe 
Blackburn  the  next  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky," said  Representative  Frank  A. 
Hopkins,  who  returned  yesterday  from  a 
couple  of  weeks'  stay  in  the  State,  and  is 
at  the  Riggs.  "It  comes  mostly  from 
Louisville,  but  doubtless  the  suggestion 
will  become  general  throughout  the  State. 

"If  nominated,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Blackburn  will  be  elected  and  by  a 
tremendous  majority,  but  the  question  is. 
Will  he  be  nominated?  The  State  adminis- 
tration, consistirig  of  Gov.  Beckham  and 
his  followers  and  Judge  Painter,  the 
man  who  defeated  the  Senator  in  the  re- 
cent contest,  will  probably  light  for  the 
nomination  of  Auditor  Hager,  who  is 
about  forty-five  years  of  age  and  popular, 
but  not  so  formidable  a  man  as  Senator 
Blackburn. 

"The  latter  is,  and  always  was,  popular 
in  the  State  and  would  probably  have 
been  elected  had  he  got  into  the  fight  in 
the  State.  Instead,  he  relied  on  his 
friends  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  to 
support  him.  They  failed  to  do  so,  and  he 
was  defeated. 

"In  Kentucky  it  is  not  as  it  used  to  be; 
once  a  man  could  depend  upon  his  record 
and  remain  away  and  attend  to  his  duties 
at  the  Capitol;  now  he  must  be  on  deck 
through  the  whole  fight  or  the  other  fel- 
low is  going  to  get  away  with  the  prize. 
Mr.   Blackburn  has  made  a  good  Senator 


and  has  reflected  credit  on  the  State,  but 
he  did  not  get  into  the  campaign  with 
suflflcient   vigor." 

Senator  Edward  W.  Oarmack,  of  Ten 
nessee,  whose  defeat  for  re-election  to 
the  Senate  has  been  much  regretted  by 
the  people  of  Washington,  has  returned 
to  the  city,  and  last  night  at  the  Bbbitt 
appeared  as  serene  as  though  he  had  not 
just  emerged  from  a  hard  campaign  and 
a  defeat. 

"I  have  no  thought  of  entering  the  race 
for  the  governorship  of  Tennessee,  as  hag 
been  stated,"  said  he  last  night.  "I  am 
not  a  candidate  in  any  sense.  I  made  my 
race  for  the  Senate  upon  my  record  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years,  and  now  that  the 
people  have  chosen  not  to  accept  that 
record  and  have  decided  to  relieve  me,  I 
shall   not   seek   any   other   office." 

"What  will  you  do  upon  your  retire- 
ment?" was  asked. 

"I  shall  probably  return  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  Memphis,  though  I  have  not  yet 
decided,"  replied  the  Senator. 

Gen.  Floyd  King,  of  Louisiana,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  a  member  of  the  House  in  the  early 
eighties,  is  at  the  Riggs.  He  is  now  a 
plantation  owner.  He  went  to  the  Capi- 
tol yesterday  to  see  Gen.  Keifer,  with 
whom   he   served   a  quarter  of  a   century 
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ago. 

"The  greatest  problem  confronting  the 
people  of  the  South  to-day  is  the  future 
of  the  negro,"  said  the  general  last  night. 
"It  is  true  that  he  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  politics  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  tiiat  fact  has  made  him  more  indus- 
trious and  peaceable;  he  no  longer  seeks 
to  control  the  ballot  and  to  stand  as  the 
equal   of    the   whites. 

"But  the  problem  of  just  what  to  do 
with  him  in  a  white  man's  land  is  just 
as  big  as  it  ever  was.  I  do  not  think 
he  needs  the  higher  education.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  unfits  him  for  the 
real  work  that  he  has  to  do.  He  should 
toe  able  to  read  and  write  and  figure,  but 
his  principal  education  should  be  to  han- 
dle the  plow,  to  hew  the  wood,  and  draw 
the  water.  If  he  is  to  ^maintain  his  place 
in  the  South  he  should  toe  trained  to  do 
what  the  South  has  for  him  to  do;  other- 
wise, other  nationalities  will  supplant  him 
in  the  cotton  fields  and  he  will  form  a 
vagrant  class. 

"Then  the  South  will  have  a  bigger 
problem.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  would  be  the  trans- 
porting of  very  large  numbers  of  the  ne- 
groes to  a  state  that  might  be  created 
for  them  in  Panama,  there  to  be  utilized 
in  digging  the  Panama  Canal.  This  was 
Lincoln's  idea  at  one  time,  it  was  my 
plan  as  proposed  in  a  bill  I  once  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  and  it  is  feasible 
now,  it  seems  to  me," 


"The  English  people  are  not  as  fond  of 
theatergoing  .is  Americans  are,  nor  do 
they  like  Shakespearean  plays  so  much," 
said  Percival  Aylmer,  of  London,  an  Eng- 
lish actor,  who  will  perform  in  this  coun- 
try this  summer,  at  the  Raleigh  last  night. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  English 
public  is  not  inclined  toward  the  di-ama, 


for  that  would  not  be  true,"  he  went  on. 
"I  mean  that  the  average  Englishman  sees 
less  of  the  theater  and  therefore  cares 
less  about  it  than  the  average  American. 
Perhaps  the  English  are  less  inclined  to- 
ward Shakespeare  because  there  are  fewer 
good  renderings  of  his  plays. 

"I  think  there  are  but  two  or  three  good 
ones  in  London  at  the  present  time.  The 
Enghsh  like  high-class  comedy,  but  they 
do  not  care  for  the  trashy  opera  which 
the  people  of  America  will  tolerate.  They 
like  the  drama,  but  the  great  writers  of 
plays  and  the  great  actors  of  the  English 
stage  are  few  to-day. 

"Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  occa- 
sionally write  good  plays,  but  not  often. 
Since  Irving  has  gone  there  is  no  one  to 
take  his  place;  indeed,  he  made  a  place 
too  big  to  fill.  The  man  who  leads  the 
English  stage  as  an  all-around  actor  to- 
day is  probably  Sir  William  Windom. 
Grenerally,  the  theater  has  run  down  of 
late  years  in  Great  Britain,  while  in 
America  it  has  been  advancing." 


At  the  New  Willard  is  Dr.  C.  O.  Probst, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who,  as  the  head  of 
the  State  board  of  health,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  fight  for  the  betterment 
of  health  conditions  in  Ohio.  He  is  at- 
tending the  tuberculosis   congress   here. 

"Some  time  ago  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  compelling  transportation  com- 
panies to  place  in  the  cars  placards 
against  public  spitting,  as  a  safeguard 
e.gainst  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  germs," 
said  he,  "and  the  railroads  sought  to 
comply  with  it  by  putting  in  their  cars 
placards  quoting  the  law.  But  we  have 
found  that  the  roads  running  through 
Ohio  into  other  States  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  several  States  on  the  subject,  and 
all  of  them  different,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  roads  to  change  placards  at  the 
boundary    line   or   have   several    with    the 
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same  purpose  in  view  hanging-  in  ttie  same 
car.  To  obviate  tliis  difficulty  we  in  Oiiio 
are  trying  to  get  tlie  health  officers  of 
other  States  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
having  uniformity  in  the  matter. 

"Another  thing  regafding  health  that 
we  are  doing  in  Ohio  is  to  carry  into  effect 
the  recent  law  appropriating  $15,000  for 
the  inspection  by  the  health  deparlnient 
of  the  municipal  filtration  plants  of  the 
State,  jusit  as  the  Comptroller  of  the 
currency  would  examine  the  national 
banks.  We  shall  go  to  these  various 
plants,  perhaps  when  we  are  least  ex- 
pected, and  determine  just  how  pure  the 
water  is." 


"Gov.  Albert  B.  Cummins  will  bQ  re- 
elected chief  executive  of  Iowa  on  a  plat- 
form advocating  more  stringent  Federal 
control  of  railroads,"  said  John  J.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Des  Moines,  publisher  of  several 
agricultural  papers,  at  the  Raleigh  last 
night. 

"The  governor  has  reiterated  his  utter- 
ances regarding  the  necessity  of  tariff  re- 
duction, but  he  is  making  railroad  regula- 
tion the  main  issue,  standing  with  La  Pol- 
lette  on  that  score.  He  has  been  making 
a  vigorous  fight  along  that  line,  and  has 
advocated  a  narrow  court  review  of  the 
rates  established  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  closer  control  of 
railroad  corporations  than  is  favored  by 
most  of  the  Republican   Senators. 

"As  a  leader  of  the  Iowa  bar,  his  opin- 
ions have  been  listened  to  with  great  re- 
spect. His  opponent,  George  S.  Perkins, 
proprietor  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  railroad  representa- 
tive. Gov.  Cummins  has  500  votes  and 
Mr.  Perkins  300  in  the  contest  for  del- 
egates to  the  State  convention,  which  will 
be   held   in  July. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Cum- 
mins   will    get    the    800    necessary    to    his 


nomination.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
Senator  Dolliver  will  be  re-elected  to  the 
Senate.  The  people  of  Iowa  think  a  great 
deal  of  him,  and  he  will  probably,  like 
Senator  Allison,  stay  there  until  he  dies." 


William  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  United  States 
attorney  for  New  Mexico,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  Southwest,  is  at 
the  New  Willard.  He  is  a  personal  friend 
of  the  President,  whose  life  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  at  San  Juan,  while  one  of 
tlie    Rough    Riders. 

"I  believe  the  Statehood  bill  will  pass 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  when  the  ap- 
propriation and  other  bills  are  out  of  the 
way,"  said  he  last  night,  "and  I  believe 
pi-ovision  will  be  made  for  the  admission 
jointly  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with 
the  Foraker  amendment.  Everybody  is  m 
favor  of  allowing  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  to  enter  the  Union  as  one  State; 
the  question  is  on  the  admission  of 
Arizona.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  want 
Statehood.  Their  civilization  is  about  the 
samt  as  that  of  Arizona;  there  is  nothing 
in  this  talk  of  the  people  of  Arizona  be- 
ing so  difl-erent;  the  fight  against  the  two 
Territories  coming  in  as  one  State  is 
made  by  the  corporations,  who  now  pay 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars  taxes  on  mines 
worth  $150,000,000.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
Foraker  amendment  the  people  of  Arizo- 
na will  oppose  joint  Statehood,  and  will 
prevent  the  calling  of  the  constitutional 
convention  which  would  make  it  possible. 
After  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will 
afek  for  single  Statehood,  for  they  are 
determined  to  come  into  the  Union,  if 
they    can." 

"The  only  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  in  this  country  is  through 
a  campaign  of  public  education,"  said 
Dr.    Lawrence   F.    Flick,    of    Philadelphia, 
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one  of  the  leading  tuberculosis  experts  in 
the  United  States  at  the  New  Willard 
last  night. 

"It  is  only  a  question  o2  instructing 
every  man  who  has  the  disease  how  to 
prevent  giving  it  to  the  man  who  hasn't 
it,"  he  went  on. 

"We  are  also  trying  all  the  time  to 
teach  the  present  generation  of  school 
children,  so  that  when  they  grow  up  tliey 
will  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  methods 
of  stamping  out  the  disease,  and  also 
tiirougii  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Every  year  the  people  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  white  plague, 
which  really  can  be  stamped  out  by  sys- 
tematic   effort." 


Col.  William  J.  Hartley,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  offlcials  of  the  International 
League  of  Press  Clubs,  and  conver.'^ant 
with  the  political  situation  in  PhilaJel- 
phia,  is  at  the  New  Willard. 

"Mayor  John  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  the  next  governor  of  the  Key- 
stone State,"  was  his  positive  assertion 
last  evening.  "This  was  practically  de- 
cided at  an  important  meeting  held  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  to-day.  The 
City  party,  which  has  swallowed  the  Lin- 
coln party,  will  name  Mr.  Weaver  as  its 
candidate,  and  the  Republicans  will  also 
name  him.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  elect  the  ticket  with  him 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  sweep  the  State. 
The  Democrats  will  be  in  a  dilemma.  They 
will  claim  that  they  are  the  only  relief 
from  machine  oppression,  but  the  people 
will  vote  for  Weaver.  Senator  Lew  Emery, 
who  has  been  so  prominently  mentioned 
as  the  candidate,  will  support  the  present 
n  ayor.  Up  to  twenty  hours  ago  he  was 
still  in  the  race,  but  the  party  leaders  got 
together  to-day,  with  the  result  that  I 
have  stated.  On  a  reform  platform  Mr. 
Weaver  will  make  a  great  candidate  and 


a  great  governor.  Senator  Penrose's  fate 
depends  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion." 


Senator  Charles  Dick  took  occasion  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Raleigh  to  deny 
a  story  whicli  was  printed  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  yesterday  morning  under 
an  Akron  date.  This  dispatch  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Senator's  desire  to 
have  supplies  for  the  Panama  Canal  pur- 
chased in  this  country  instead  of  abroad, 
was  inspired  by  his  interest  in  the  Cha- 
nute  Cement  and  Oil  Company,  of  which 
he  W2S  a  director.  When  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  story  the  Senator  said: 

"I  do  not  own,  and  never  did  own,  and 
was  never  interested  directly  or  indirect- 
ly in  a  single  sliare  of  the  stock  of  the 
Chanute  ci>mpany  or  any  other  cement 
stock  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Neith- 
er am  I  interested  in  any  company,  so  far 
as  I  know,  wliich  would  sell  a  dollar's 
worth  of  supplies  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  story  is  really 
amusing,  and,  I  suspect,  was  inspired  by 
some  one  out  in  Akron  wlio  does  not  lov« 
me  as  a  brother." 


"Pour  thousand  cars  of  cabbages  were 
shipped  from  the  city  of  Charleston  last 
year  to  points  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
coast,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  even  to 
points  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  said 
James  Henry  Rice,  jr.,  of  Charleston, 
who  has  teen  marking  trucking  condi- 
tions in  the  South. 

"One  man,  a  few  miles  from  there," 
he  continued,  "plants  800  acres  in  cab- 
bages. Trucking  is  the  one  thing  that 
will  keep  Charleston  alive.  This  year 
$4,000,000  worth  of  it  will  be  shipped  from 
there.  The  next  most  important  truck- 
raising  section  is  the  tidewater  section 
of  Virginia.     The  Irish  potato  crop  in  the 
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vicinity  of  NorfoUc  will  be  something  like 
40  per  cent  short  this  year,  and  will  be  a 
couple  of  weeks  late." 


At  the  Shoreham  is  Count  de  Peretti  de 
la  Rocca,  of  Paris,  France,  who  is  on  his 
■way  to  his  post  as  secretary  of  the  French 
Legation  in  Mexico.  "The  situation  in 
France  is  quieting  down  now,"  said  he 
last  night.  "At  the  elections  which  were 
held  last  Sunday  the  clericals  saw  that 
they  were  beaten,  and  they  will  now  sub- 
mit without  further  fighting  to  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  of  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state,  such  as  you  have  in 
this  country  and  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  France. 
They  centered  their  efforts  to  elect  their 
men,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  now  that 
the  French  people  have  elected  to  support 
the  government  there  is  little  cause  for 
doing  anything  further.  The  time  for  the 
church  and  the  state  to  remain  as  one 
has  passed.  They  are  separate  in  the 
scope  of  their  activities,  and  one  should 
not  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  suppoit 
of  the  other." 


"The  desire  for  higher  education  in  the 
Middle  West  is  becoming  so  great  that  the 
universities  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  accommodate  scholars," 
said  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  one  of  the 
leading  educators  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  Arlington  last  evening. 

"This  is  due,"  continued  the  eldtr'.y 
president,  who  has  long  presided  over  th.e 
imiversity  of  which  so  many  public  men 
are  graduates,  "to  the  increasing  prosper- 
ity in  that  section  of  the  country,  which 
enables  the  parents  to  give  their  children 
the  benefits  of  higher  education;  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  high  and  other 
Intermediary  schools,  which  every  :\  e;tr 
prepare  many  for  tlie  universities;  to  the 


general  Increase  in  the  population,  and  to 
the  desire  of  the  young  men  and  women 
themselves  for  the  best  equipment  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  This  increase  is  not  gen- 
eral throughout  the  United  States;  in  the 
East  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
number. 

"In  education  in  this  country  to-day 
tliere  are  two  movements,  which  are  par- 
amount. First,  there  is  the  great  move- 
ment toward  the  improvement  of  the 
country  schools,  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
oUiers.  This  Is  especially  true  in  the 
South,  where  that  kind  of  school  was  so 
long  neglected.  The  second  is  the  devel- 
opment of  manual  training  schools,  in 
whicli  our  young  men  are  more  efficiently 
trained  to  do  things.  Each  of  them  ulti- 
mately helps  the   universities." 

At  the  P.aleigh  is  John  J.  Wild,  a 
barker,  of  Cheltenham,  England.  He  is 
the  head  of  one  of  the  483  branches  of  the 
London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  which 
has  credit  balances  amounting  to  $250,- 
000,000. 

"Branch  banks  have  been  developed  in 
England  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world."  said  he  last  night,  "and  our 
b.ank  has  more  branches  than  any  other. 
Tliere  are  a  great  many  advantages  in 
this  system  of  banking  wliich  are  not 
appreciated  in  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  if  the  patron  moves  to  an- 
other part  of  Creat  Britain  we  still  get 
his  business. 

"In  England  there  are  a  large  number 
of  branch  stores,  and  these  deposit  in 
our  several  branches,  and  their  amounts 
are  drawn  from  our  central  depositary. 
In  case  tlie  cotton  manufacturers  need 
considerable  money  on  loan,  it  is  ad- 
vanced to  them,  and  the  iron  region  may 
be  drawn  on  to  make  up  the  diffeernce, 
whereas  if  the  bank  was  only  doing 
business   in   the  cotton   region  the  burden 
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would  fall  hea\il.v  on  it. 

"Dividends  are  thus  eaualized  also.  As 
far  as  general  banking-  is  concerned,  we 
are  more  con.'-ervative  in  England  than 
you  are  in  the  United  States.  We  demand 
better  security  than  you  do.  and  every 
loan  must  go  to  the  board  of  governors 
lor  approval.  We  are  more  strict  tlian 
the  Canadian  banks,  ajid  much  more  so 
than  the  hanks  in  the  Tnited  States, 
which  an;  willing  to  take  greater  risks." 


Patrick  Henry,  of  Henrico,  Ark.,  has 
just  returned  to  Washington  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  a  year,  and  will 
again  take  up  the  work  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
the  way  of  levee  protection.  Mr.  Henry 
has  been  engaged  in  that  work  for  seven- 
teen years  and  has  seen  many  river  and 
harbor  bills  come  and  go.  He  underwent 
a  difficult  operation,  but  has  now  nearly 
regained  his  wonted  health. 

"There  will  be  no  river  and  harbor  leg- 
islation at  this  session,"  said  he  last 
night  at  the  Ebbitt.  "The  Mississippi  Val- 
ley can  get  along  without  it  because  the 
States  along  the  river  are  provided  for 
by  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill.  The  levees  are  in  good 
condition  now  and  will  be  kept  that  way 
by  the  use  of  one-half  of  the  amount 
named.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger from  floods  at  the  present  time.  I  do 
believe,  though,  that  the  United  States 
government  should  spend  $10,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  levees  that  would  pro- 
tect the   South   from  any  sort   of  a   flood. 

"This  would  cause  the  reconstruction  of 
much  of  the  levees,  but  not  all,  as  con- 
siderable is  already  above  the  maximum 
height.  The  people  of  the  Atlantic  States 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  interest  with 
which  the  people  of  the  valley  watch  the 
levees.  Their  absolute  safety  means  ev- 
erything to   tliem." 


A  popular  man  who  comes  to  Wasliing- 
ton  occasionally  is  Col.  James  D.  Butt, 
of  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  for  his  State.  The  other  day 
he  was  caught  in  a  railroad  accident  and 
had  iialf  of  three  of  his  Angers  cutoff.  He  is 
attorney  for  the  road  and  yet  was  the 
only  man  on  the  train  wlio  was  luirt. 


"Everywhere  the  South  is  progressing 
as  never  before,"  said  he  last  evening, 
"but  in  the  Appa.lachian  section,  where 
I  have  recently  been,  there  is  a  particu- 
larly interesting  development  for  the  rea- 
son that  section  has  heretofore  been 
largely  overlooked.  It  is  almost  as  if  a 
section  of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  had 
been  brought  within  twelve  hours  of  the 
Athmtic   Seaboard. 

"With  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  tim- 
ber in  such  enormous  quantities,  the  won- 
der is  that  greater  development  has  not 
sooner  occurred.  In  addition  to  the  crud- 
er operations  of  mining  and  shipping  coal 
and  tlie  sliipment  of  timber  in  the  form 
merely  of  boards  and  dimension  stuff, 
there  are  now  numerous  instances  of  the 
location  of  industries  to  manufacture  re- 
tine  products.  Altogether,  if  is  manifest 
that  an  era  of  development  is  on  for  this 
section  that  will  be  not  only  of  local  im- 
portance, but  of  great  commercial  advan- 
tage to  all  the  trade  centers  of  the  adja- 
cent   country." 


Philip  Werlein,  former  president  of 
the  Piano  Dealers'  Association,  which 
is  meeting  here,  and  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  New  Orleans,  is  at  the- 
New    WilLard. 

"Nobody  can  quite  comprehend  tTie 
big  boom  that  is  going  on  in  New  Or- 
leans at  the  present  time,"  said  he  last 
night.  "Real  estate  has  gone  up  at  a 
marvelous  rate.  A  lot  on  Canal  street, 
the  main  thoroughfare,  sold  the  other 
day  for  $150,000.  Five  years  ago  it 
sold  for  $80,000.  It  is  not  singular  that 
this  particular  piece  of  property  should 
have  nearly  doubled  in  value,  for  a 
great  deal  of  property  in  the  city  has 
tripled    and    quadrupled. 

"The  boom  is  healthy,  too.  It  is  not 
based  on  speculation  upon  the  good 
that  will  accrue  to  the  city  from  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal;  it  is 
based  on  the  development  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  increase  of 
valuation  to  what  similar  property  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  size  would 
command.  Buildings  are  going  up 
everywhere,  and  New  Orleans  is  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  boom  of  her  history. 

"While  we  are  not  speculating  on  it, 
we,  of  course,  believe  that  the  building 
of  the  canal  will  give  our  town  a  new 
impetus." 
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Vol.    IX.  June   1906  No.   S, 


By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


The  larger  portion  of  India  is  an  immense  plain,  so  that  the 
road  is  generally  very  monotonous.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  these  plains  are  cultivated  with  poppies.  A 
large  share  of  these  opium  farms,  as  they  may  be  called  belong 
to  the  English  government,  and  are  cultivated  by  their  agents- 
Those  which  are  conducted  on  private  account  are  very  heavily 
taxed,  and  are  mostly  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  Parsee 
merchants  of  Bombay,  who  have  for  many  years  controlled  the 
largest  share  of  the  opium  trade.  We  freguently  see  near  these 
gorgeous  poppy  fields  ripening  acres  of  grain,  which  would  be 
stripped  of  their  valuable  property  by  the  great  flocks  of  birds, 
noticed  at  all  times  floating  like  clouds  over  our  heads  were 
precautions  not  taken  to  drive  them  away.  For  this  purpose 
a  tall  platform  is  raised  upon  poles  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  in 
the  centre  of  each  grain-fleld  with  a  slight  straw  shelter  over  it. 
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iipon  which  a  young-  boy  or  <.nrl  is  stationed,  and  whence  they 
overlook  several  acres  of  g-raiii.  They  have  no  firearms,  but 
are  supplied  with  a  simple  sling-  and  a  few  well  chosen  stones  : 
should  a  bird  be  seen  too  near  the  precious  grain,  an  unerring- 
stone  will  find  him  and  his  bodj'  becomes  a  warning-  to  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  The  precision  with  which  these  girls  and  boys 
will  throw  a  stone  a  long-  distance  is  marvellous.  The  monkej's 
which  so  abound  in  Southern  India  are  not  to  be  g-ot  rid  of  in  so 
easy  a  manner.  Birds  will  not  fly  after  dark,  nor  much  before 
sunrise,  but  the  monke5^s  raid  the  fruit  and  veg-etable  fields 
by  nig-ht,  and  are  capable  of  organizing-  a  descent  upon  some 
promising-  point  with  all  the  forethoug-ht  of  human  thieves. 

The  flying-  foxes  hang-  motionless  from  the  trees;  clouds  of 
butterflies,  many-colored,  sunshine-loving-  creatures,  in  infinite 
variet}'  flit  about,  some  with  such  g-rudy  spread  of  wing-  as  to 
tempt  pursuit.  Larg-e  brong-e  and  yellow  beetles  walk  through 
the  short  g-rass  with  the  coolness  and  g-ait  of  domestic  poultry. 
Occasionally  a  chameleon  turns  up  its  brig-ht  eye,  as  thoug-h  to 
take  our  measure.  The  redundancy  of  insect  and  reptile  life 
is  wonderful. 

Calcutta,  one  of  the  capitals,  and  the  larg-est  Indo-European 
city  in  India  is  our  next  objective  point  where  we  are  to  sojourn 
until  joined  by  Dr.  B.  "who  has  left  our  party  for  a  short  time, 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  an  Indian  Prince.  We  are  more 
interested  in  this  city  than  any  we  have  seen,  because  it  was 
here  that  the  British  power  in  India  had  its  beg-inning-. 

No  where  else  in  the  world's  history  have  me  such  an  ex- 
ample of  a  merely  commercial  enterprise  blossoming-  forth  into 
a  great  empire.  A  mag-nificient  splendor  of  its  furnishing-s, 
rivaling  in  pomp  and  court  etiquette,  the  French  court  in  its 
palmiest  days,  the  outgrowth  of  a  counting--house.     We   will 
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take  out  lirst  view  of  the  "City  of  Palaces"  as  Calcutta  is  called, 
from  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Below  is  a  broad  stretch  of  g^reen  sward  covered  with  stately 
trees,  and  beyond  are  the  lawn  and  walks  of  the  Eden  Gardens, 
winding-  among-  trees  and  shrubs  of  endless  variety.  In  the  far 
distance  are  the  gleaming-  white  barracks  of  Fort  William,  and 
the  brocid  river  with  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  g-liding: 
over  its  waters.  Stately  ships  lie  at  anchor  by  the  river  bank, 
and  their  lofty  spars  tower  up  black  into  the  air.  On  the  left  is 
the  Town  Hall;  bej^ond  is  a  vast  ugfly  square  pile  of  building-s— 
the  Imperial  Secretariat — where  the  administration  of  the 
Empire  is  conducted  during-  the  winter  months.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  is  a  lofty  g-ateway  which  leads  into  the  spacious  g-ardens 
of  Government  Plouse.  The  great  Marquis,  who  first  attempted, 
to  carry  out  the  Imperial  policy — which  the  daring  g-euius  of 
Hasting-s  commenced,  pulled  down  the  old  small  house  in  which 
the  Governors  used  to  reside,  and  erected  the  present  building-. 
He  told  his  mercantile  masters  that  'Tndia  should  be  g-overned 
from  a  palace,  not  from  a  counting--house;  with  the  ideas  of  a 
prince,  not  with  those  of  a  retail  dealer  in  muslin  and  indig-o." 
The  palace  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
furniture  fifty  thousand  pounds;  and  the  merchants  of  the  East 
India  Company  expressed  their  strong-  disapproval— but  the 
place  was  built.  It  was  opened  with  considerable  st.i.te  and 
pomp_to  celebrate  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Lord  Valentia,  who 
was  present,  has  given  an  interesting  description  of  the 
ceremony. 

"The  State  rooms,"  his  lordship  writes,  "were  for  the  f]irst  time 
lighted  up.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  largest  was  placed  a  very- 
rich  Persian  carpet,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  a  musnud  of 
crimson  and  gold — formerly  composing  part  of  the  ornaments 
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of  Tippoo  Sultan's  throne.  On  this  side  was  a  rich  chair  and 
stool  of  state  for  Lord  Wellesley  :  on  each  side  three  chairs  for 
the  members  of  Council  and  Judg^es.  Down  to  the  door,  on  both 
sides  of  the  room,  were  seats  for  the  ladies,  in  which  they  were 
placed  according"  to  the  strict  rules  of  precedency,  which  is  here 
reg-ulated  by  the  seniority  of  the  husband  in  the  Company's 
service.  About  ten  Lord  Wellesley  arrived,  attended  by  a  larg^e 
"body  of  aides-de-camp,  etc.,  and,  after  receiving- in  the  northern 
verandah  the  compliments  of  some  of  the  natives  princes  and 
the  vakeels  of  the  others,  took  his  seat.  The  dancing-  then  com- 
menced, and  continued  till  supper.  The  room  was  not  suffi- 
ciently lig-hted  up,  yet  still  the  effect  was  beautiful.  The  row 
©f  Chunam  pillars,  which  supported  each  side,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  room,  were  of  a  shining-  white,  that  g-ave  a 
contrast  to  the  different  dresses  of  the  company.  Lord  Well- 
esley wore  the  Orders  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Crescent  in 
diamonds.  Many  of  the  European  ladies  were  also  richly 
ornamented  with  jewels.  The  black  dress  of  the  male  Armenian 
was  pleasing-  from  the  variety,  and  the  costly,  though  unbe- 
coming, habits  of  their  females,  together  with  the  appearance 
of  officers,  nabobs,  Persians  and  natives,  resembled  a  masquer- 
ade. It  excelled  it  in  one  respect— the  characters  were  well 
supported,  and  the  costume  violated  b^^^  no  one.  About  eight 
hundred  people  were  present,  who  found  sufficient  room  at 
supper  in  the  marble  hall  below ;  thence  they  were  summoned 
about  one  o'clock  to  the  different  verandahs  to  see  the  fire- 
works and  illuminations.  The  side  of  the  citadel  facing  the  pal- 
ace was  covered  with  a  blaze  of  lig-ht,and  all  the  approaches  were 
lined  with  lamps  suspended  from  bamboos.  The  popalace  stole 
much  of  the  oil,  and,as  it  was  impossible  to  light  so  great  a  range 
at  one  time,  the  effect  was  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  fireworks  were  indifferent,  except  the  rockets,  which  were 
superior  to  any  lever  beheld.  'IMicy  were  discharged  f  rom  mo- 
tarson  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel.  The  colours  also  of  several  of 
the  pieces  were  excellent;  and  the  merit  of  singularity  at  least 
might  be  attributed   to  a  battle   between  two  elephants  of  fire, 
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which  by  rollers, were  driven  ag-ainst  each  other.  The  nig-ht  was 
very  damp, and  gave  very  severe  colds  to  many.  We  returned  to 
our  home  much  pleased  with  our  evening's  entertainment." 


The  Marquis  of  Hastingfs,  a  mag-nificent  nobleman  of  the 
g-rand  old  school,  who  completed  the  Imperial  work  which 
Hasting-s  conceived  and  Wellesley  commenced,  had  even  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  Viceregal  magnificence  than  the  great  marquis 
himself,and  transplanted  to  India  the  state  forms  and  ceremon- 
ies of  European  Court.  The  minuteness  of  the  Court  regula- 
tions, and  the  etiquette  to  be  observed,  would  do  credit  to  some 
petty  German  State.  "The  first  aide-de-camp  and  chamber- 
lain"—and  old  Official  Gazette  informs  us— "had  the  manage- 
ment of  all  processions,"  and  a  Viceregal  procession  must  then 
have  been  a  very  brave  show.  At  a  Levee  a  procession  formed 
in  one  of  the  corridors  of  Government  House  in  the  following 
order  :  "The  Chanberlain  with  his  wand  ;  Captain  of  the  Body 
guard  ;  the  Lieutenant  of  ditto  ;  Aides-ce-camp,  two  and  two; 
the  Governor-General ;  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  Aide-de-camp  in 
Waiting;  Chaplain,  Secretaries,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  rest  of  the 
suite."  "During the  Levee,"  we  are  told, "a  captain's  guard  of 
Grenadiers  was  on  duty,  and  lieutenant's  guard  or  half-squadron 
of  Dragoons."  The  avenues  to  the  Presence  Chamber  were 
lined  with  the  Body  Guard,  dimounted  ;  servants,  all  in  State 
liveries  ;  and  State  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  A  band  of 
music,  of  course,  attends  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

The  programme  for  the  Dsawing  Room  was  even  more 
elaborate  and  minute  than  the  programme  for  the  Levee,  and 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  State  etiquette  was  carried  in 
those  days. 
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.     METHOD  OF  OPENING    THE  DRAWING  ROOM. 

"The  Governor-General  ^.having"  taken  his  station— as  at 
the  Levee— the  Countess  follows  in  the  procession,  handed  bj'' 
the  Lord  Chanberlain,  and  her  train  borne  by  two  pag-es.  She 
takes  her  place  upon  the  left  sf  the  Governor-General,  under 
the  throne.  The  Chamberlain  presents  the  person  who  re- 
quires that  ceremony.  The  person  presented  makes-'a  sliding- 
bow  of^courtesy,  and  passes  on,  unless  detained  by  the  Countess 
addressing'  him  or  her.  The  presentation  being  over,  their 
Excellencies  converse,  g'oing-  round  the  circle.  They  then  re- 
tire to  the  card-room,  where  two  commerce  tables  are  placed. 
Lady  Doudon  plays  at  one,  His  Excellency,  the  Governor- 
General,  at  ahe  other  :  the  Chamberlain  and  Masters  of  the 
Ceremonies  selecting  persons  of  the  hig-hest  rank  in  the  room 
to  form  the  party.  They  play  at  guinea  pool.  If  their  Excel- 
lencies are  successful,  it  is  the  perguiste  of  the  pages.  When 
it  is  over  they  retire  to  their  apartments,  in  the  same  order  they 
came  in;  and  the  suite  observe  the  same  conduct  as  at  the  close 
of  the  Levee." 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  with  his  wand,  the  Chaplain,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  have  disappeared  in  these  prosaic  and 
economic  days.  The  Viceroy  and  his  consort  stand  before 
Tippoo's  throne,  supported  on  either  side  by  the  leading- 
officials,  who  have  the  right  of  private  evU'ec  ;  and  the  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  reads  the  name  of  the  lady  as  she 
advances.  The  fair  dame— the  men  are  no  longer  presented  at 
the  Drawing- Room— makes  a  "sliding-  bow  of  courtesy,"  and 
passes  on  to  the  ball-room  upstairs,  where  she  is  received  by 
her  friends  of  the  other  sex.  The  vast  room,  with  its  double 
line  of  noble  white  pillars,  lig-hted  by  innumerable  wax  candles, 
in  rows  of  glittering-  chandeliers  taken  from  a  French  ship  in 
the  g-ood  old  times,  presents  a  fine  spectacle.      Brig-ht-coloured 
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uniforms  of  every  regiment  in  the  army  mingle  with  the  rich 
dresses  of  stately,  handsome  women,  who  would  adorn  any 
Court  in  Europe,  It  is  a  representative  party.  Bengali  ladies 
in  graceful  white  robes  mingle  with  their  English  sisters  ;  and, 
standing  by  an  English  warrior  who  has  won  his  knighthood  in 
frontier  battle,  is  an  Indian  prince,  one  blaze  of  dinmonds.  As 
the  band  strikes  up  the  National  Anthem  the  many-coloured 
wave  divides  into  two.  The  Viceregal  procession— a  mass  of 
scarlet— enters  and  slowly  proceeds  down  the  room,  their  Excel 
lencies  stopping  to  be  introduced  to  the  strangers  v;ho  are 
present— and  every  year  the  number  of  strangers  who  flock 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to  Calcutta  for  the  winter  season 
increases.  A  winter  at  Calcutta  promises  soon  to  become  as 
popular  as  a  winter  at  Cairo.  The  Drawing  Room  marks  the 
opening  of  the  winter  season,  and  balls,  picnics,  dances,  paper- 
chases,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  till  the  first  day  of 
Lent.  Society  at  Calcutta  is  the  only  cosmopolitan  society  in 
India.  To  the  stranger  within  ihe  gates  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  different  social  sets— their  laws  of  procedure,  their 
jealousies,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  There  is  the 
Official  set,  coniisting  of  military  men  and  civilians  who  hold 
high  office.  As  their  position  is  by  Royal  enactment  assured, 
their  wives  view  from  a  slight  eminence  the  Mercantile  circle. 
Calcutta  is,  however,  a  great  ]e\^eller— high  officials  become 
ordinary  by  mere  force  of  numbers.  It  is  a  terrible  revelation 
to  the  wife  of  a  civilian,  who  has  been  a  king  in  his  own  district, 
to  find  that  at  the  capital  he  only  counts  as  an  ordinary  citizen. 
The  Mercantile  circle  consists  of  those  who,  thanks  to  tea,  in- 
digo and  jute,  are  in  a  position  to  keep  up  a  palace  at  Chowring- 
hee.  They  are  generous  atjd  hospitable  in  a  degree  not  com- 
mon in  other  lands.       The  third  circle  is  the  Lawyer  set— and 
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lawyers  are  <>-ood  company  all  over  the  world.  They  have  a 
larg-er  experience  of  life  than  officials,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
take  a  wider  view  of  affairs.  If  they  are  apt  to  be  c^'^nical,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  lives  are  mainly  occupied  with 
the  worst  side  of  Beng-ali  human  nature. 

North-east  of  Governm.ent  House  runs  Old  Court-house 
Street — so  called  from  the  old  Court-house  which,  as  we  have 
stated,  stood  at  or  near  the  site  of  St.  Andrew's  Church.  The 
broad  street,  with  its  lofty  row  of  houses  and  splendid  shops, 
would  do  credit  to  any  European  capital.  In  fact,it  is  a  Continent- 
al street  transplanted  to  the  Eist.  Far  different  is  the  Burra 
Bazaar,  with  its  old  and  shabby  native  houses,  whose  wooden 
verandahs  face  the  street,  and  the  rairvellous  dens  on  the 
ground  floor  filled  with  goods  of  every  description.  Here  are 
to  be  found  rich  shawls  from  Cashmere,  and  piece  g-oods  of 
every  vulgar  colour  from  Manchester.  Jewelers  are  sitting" 
cross-legg-ed  before  their  charcoal  pans,  making"  silver  brace- 
lets and  earrings,  and  loud  is  the  din  from  the  hammers  of  the 
workers  in  brass.  There  are  stands  for  crockery,  and  there 
are  stalls  at  which  are  sold  drugs  of  every  description.  There 
are  dens  filled  with  pulse  and  grain,  and  sweet-meat  shops 
send  forth  a  savoury  smell.  A  strange  tide  of  life  ebbs  through 
the  street;  the  sleek  and  calm  money-lender  from  Marwar;  the 
mendicant  who  begs  from  door  to  door  ;  the  vendors  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  with  heavy  basket-loads  on  their  heads  ;  the 
bustling  Bengali  broker  who  fills  the  air  with  the  voice  of  cheap 
bargains.  It  is  a  scene  for  a  painter,  but  words  can  convey  no 
accurate  impression  of  an  Oriental  street. 
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Trust 


He  holds  tlie  key  to  all  unknown, 

And  I  am  glad; 
If  other  hands  should  hold  the  key, 
Or  if  He  trusted  it  to  me, 

I  might  be  sad. 

What  if  to-morrow's  cares  were  here 

Without  its  rest? 
I'd  rather  He  inlocked  the  day. 
And,  as  its  hours  swung  open,  say, 

''My  will  is  best.' 

I  can  not  read  His  future  plans. 

But  this  I  know, 
I  have  the  smiling  of  His  face 
And  all  the  refuge  of  His  grace 

While  here  below. 

Enough,  this  covers  all  my  needs, 

And  so  I  rest. 
For  what  I  can  not.  He  can  see, 
And  in  His  love  I  e'er  shall  be 

Forever  blest, 

— Malthie  D.  Bah'GOcTc. 
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Successful  Bliiiil  Peopie 


Canni,  111.,  — For  ten  3'ears  the  sole  breadwinner  for  his  widowed 
mother  and  three  young-er  sisters,  Gilbert  McDonald  continues  to  hold  a 
position  as  operator  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  at  the  little 
village  of  Maunie,  a  few  miles  east  of  here,  although  he  has  been  blind 
since  birth.  He  is  the  onl}'  blind  operator  in  the  world,  and  a  few  days 
ago  refused  to  leave  his  post  of  duty  to  again  take  up  a  course  of  study  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  .Jacksonville. 

When  McDonald  was  about  12  years  old  he  began  the  study  of  tele- 
graphy. Unlearned,  he  had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  of 
language.  As  soon  as  he  had  mastered  the  Morse  alphabet  he  would 
spend  hours  in  taking  down  words  that  went  over  the  wires.  At  nicrht 
he  would  take  the  list  home,  where  his  sisters  would  teach  him  their 
meaning.  By  perseverance  and  close  attention  he  has  managed  to  enlarge 
his  vocabulary  to  over  2,000  words,  and  he  can  tell  the  meaning  of  each. 
This  record  is  more  remarkable  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  he  can- 
not read  or  write.  He  uses  the  typewriter  with  despatch,  and  can  "take" 
as  fast  as  a  fast  "press"  man  can  send  it  in.  He  never  makes  a  "break" 
when  a  good  operator  is  handling  the  wire,  and  can  send  over  forty  words 
per  minute.  He  uses  either  hand.  McDonald  is  the  assistant  operator 
at  Maunie,  and  is  frequently  left  in  charge  of  the  office.  He  can  sell 
tickets,  make  change,  and  perform  the  other  duties  of  a  station  agent. 
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It. 


News  From  The  French  Army 


GENERAL  BRUGERE, 
commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  army,  finds 
himself  in  the  extra- 
ordinary position  of  be- 
ing put  under  arrest  for  a  difference 

with  a  subordinate  who  goes  scot 
free;  and  yet  Brugere  retains  his 
functions  while  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  does  also. 

Brugere's  prominent  position  and 
his  past  record  make  the  peculiar  sit- 
uation all  the  more  remarkable.  He 
has  won  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  not  through  political 
pull,  but  for  hi.s  record  as  an  officer. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
General  Brugere  was  promoted  for 
his  masterly  grasp  of  artillery  tac- 
tics, which  won  a  number  of  import- 
ant victories  for  the  French.  He 
was  made  captain  and  major  in  the 
same  year,  and  rose  rapidly  from 
one  rank  to  another.     He  attended 


the  same  school  as  the  late  President 
Carnot,  and  they  were  intimate  per- 
sonal friends.  When  Carnot  be- 
came president,  Brugere  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  his  household  mili- 
tary staff.  General  Brugere  was 
born  in  1841;  and,  as  he  will  be 
sixty-five  years  old  next  year,  he  will 
go  on  the  retired  list. 

When  the  scandals  about  spying 
on  private  political  and  religious 
convictions  of  army  officers  began 
under  General  Andre  as  minister  of 
war,  it  was  found  that  Andre's  right- 
hand  man  at  the  ministry.  General 
Percin,  was  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tive part  of  the  work  ordered  by 
the  minister.  When  Andre  fell, 
Percin  was  wisely  i-emoved  from  the 
ministry,  although  retained  at  the 
head  of  an  army  division.  No  love 
was  lost  between  him  and  his  bro- 
ther officers,  however,  and  numerous 
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snubs  have  been  lavished  upon  him 
ever  since.  Finally,  ten  days  ago, 
he  got  tired  of  this  attitude,  and, 
unfortunately,  he  selected  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  from 
whom  to  demand  cordial  recogni- 
tion. 

General  Brugere  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  any  comment  on  the 
Andre-Percin  incidents,  and  had  ob- 
served the  regulation  relations  with 
his  subordinate.  General  Percin;  but 
he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
the  more  completely  he  could  avoid 
Percin  when  off  duty,  the  more 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  him.  Sus- 
pecting this,  Percin  rode  out  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  at  the  hour  when 
General  Brugere  usually  took  his 
morning  ride,  and  tried  to  cross 
him.  Brugere,  however,  pretended 
to  take  quite  accidentally  to  a  by- 
path. Percin  then  spurred  up  to  the 
generalissimo  and  said:  "General,  I 
saluted  and  you  did  not  answer." 
"I  didn't  see  you,"  replied  Brugere. 
"You  see  me  now,"  retorted  Percin. 
"Well,  it's  as  if  I  didn't  see  you," 
said  Brugere,  riding  away.  Percin 
then  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war 
complaining  of  the  incident,  and 
asking  either  that  the  minister  de- 
mand reparation  or  else  authorize 
him,  Percin,  to  challenge  his  super- 


ior officer.  General  Brugere. 

But  while  the  letter  was  going 
through  the  post  a  change  had  come 
about  in  the  ministry;  Maurice  Ber- 
teaux,  the  Socialist  minister  of  war 
in  sympathy  with  the  spying  busi- 
ness, had  fallen  and  was  replaced  by 
Etienne,  formerly  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, a  moderate  and  liberal-mind- 
ed man.  Etienne  called  both  Bru- 
gere and  Percin  to  his  vabinet,  and 
all  that  was  known  when  they  came 
out  was  that  they  had  exchanged  sa- 
lutes and  the  affair  was  ended. 

Then  it  was  that  the  real  trouble 
began.  Although  there  had  been  no 
witnesses  to  the  scene,  the  official 
agency,  Havas,  came  out  with  a 
story  which  practically  branded  the 
generalissimo  as  a  coward.  Brugere, 
the  agency  stated,  had  apologized  to 
Percin,  saying  that  he  had  not  seen 
him;  and  so  Percin  had  come  forth 
with  flying  colors.  The  papers  pub- 
lished indignant  comments  on  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  said  noth- 
ing until  a  prominent  politician  and 
newspaper  editor,  Ernest  Judet,  pub- 
lished a  personal  attack  on  him.  This 
the  general  could  not  ignore,  and  a 
challenge  followed.  But  the  seconds 
demanded  to  know  the  full  truth  of 
what  had  passed;  and  then,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  his  sec- 
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onds,  Brugere  said  with  great  sim- 
plicity that  he  had  not  apologized; 
that  he  had  stated  the  facts  as  they 
were;  that  had  he  seen  Percin  he 
would  have  had  to  salute,  first  be- 
cause the  army  regulations  required 
it,  and,  secondly,  because  Percin,  as 
his  inferior,  could  not  demand 
reparation  of  him;  that  he  had  tried 
his  best  to  avoia  seeing  Percin, 
whom  he  did  not  want  to  salute,  and 
that  when  Percin  had  forced  himself 
forward  demanding  recognition,  he, 
Brugere,  as  in  honor  bound,  had 
ignored  this  and  squarely  refused  to 
salute,  as  he  would  In  dealing  with 
any  other  man  behaving  thus  to- 
ward him.  The  minister  had  de- 
clared himself  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation and  had  asked  if  Brugere 
would  then  salute  Percin,  which 
Brugere  proceeded  to  do;  the  minis- 
ter asked  if  he  would  shake  hands 
with  Percin,  and  this  Brugere  de- 
clined, as  it  was  not  required  by  the 
regulations.  With  matters  placed  in 
this  light,  no  further  reproach  could 
be  made  against  General  Brugere, 
and    the    irate    journalist    publicly 


apologized  to  Brugere  for  having 
misjudged  him  on  the  strength  of  an 
in.iccurate  agency  note. 

It  was  the  following  day  that  the 
council  of  ministers  met,  and  amaz- 
ed the  army  and  the  public  generally 
by  condemning  Brugere  to  two 
weeks'  arrest  for  having  "allowed 
himself  to  repeat  what  passed  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  ministers."  For  sup- 
plying inaccurate  news  on  this  same 
subject  to  a  newspaper  agency,  Gen- 
eral Percin,  a  simple  staff  officer, 
had  been  left  alone;  but  for  telling 
the  truth  to  his  seconds  in  a  duel 
arising  from  the  incident,  the  gen- 
eralissimo was  put  under  arrest.  The 
only  result  of  this  has  been  to  make 
Brugere  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
army  and  Percin  more  scorned  than 
ever  before. 

The  generalissimo's  arrest  will 
consist  in  not  leaving  his  house  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  days,  except  to 
go  on  official  business  to  the  minis- 
try of  war.  A  sentinel  will  be  placed 
outside  the  generalissimo's  door  iu 
the  Avenue  Rapp  to  see  that  he 
obeys  the  minister's  orders. 
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First  Gypsey  Engagement  Broken 


We  have  just  been  told  that  the  en- 
gagement of  Minnie  Stankovitch,  nine- 
teen years  old,  daughter  of  former  Queen 
Stella  Stankovitch,  of  the  Hungarian 
gypsies,  to  George  Mitchell,  seventeen 
years  old,  a  member  of  the  Eliglish 
gypsy  tribe,  has  been  broken. 

According  to  the  fatlier  of  the  pros- 
pective groom,  a  price  of  $850  for  the 
girl  was  agreed  upon,  but  her  father 
finally  decided  that  she  was  worth  at 
least   $1,000  and  demandta  that  amount. 

"Chief  Stankovitch,  father  of  the  girl, 
.and  I  made  a  bargain  by  which  Minnie 
was  to  become  my  daughter-in-law  in 
return  for  $850,"   he  said 

"You  know  we  gypsies-  buy  our  wives 
just  as  you  would  horses  or  cattle," 
added  the  disappointed  groom. 

Offered  to  Compromise. 

"We  made  the  bargain,"  continued  the 
elder  man,  "and  George  and  Miss  Stan- 
kovitch were  engaged.  Shortly  after- 
ward Stankovitch  came  to  me  and  told 
me  he  wanted  $1,000  for  the  girl.  I  re- 
fused and  the  engagement  fell  through. 
I  did  agree  to  compromise  and  give  him 
$900  for  his  daughter. 

"No,  sir,"  reiterated  Mitchell,  "that 
girl  may  be  pretty  and  fat,  but  she  isn't 
worth  $1,000." 

George  Mitchell  stated  that  there  was 
no  disagreement  between  either  himself 
or  his  gypsy  sweetheart,  and  that  each 
loved  the  other.  It  was  the  fathers  who 
foiled  the  plans  of  Cupid  and  prevented 
the   wedding   from   taking  place   in  the 


St.  Bernard  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
was  intended.  Both  young  Mitchell  and 
the  girl,  true  to  their  nomadic  training, 
are  willing  to  abide  by  their  fathers'  de- 
cisions, even  though  they  love  each 
^ther. 

The  elder  Mitchell  said  that  the  usual 
price  paid  for  a  wife  among  the  gypsies 
was  about  $750.  Bight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  is  the  highest  amount  ever 
known  to  have  been  paid  for  a  wife. 

The  Stankovitches  are  now  near  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Chief 
Stankovitch  will  let  his  daughter  go 
cheaper  when  they  return  to  Carthage 
in   three  weeks. 

According  to  the  Mitchells  and  other 
gypsies,  the  engagement  between  George 
!Mitchell  and  Minnie  Standovitch  is  thfe 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  gi>'psy 
tribes  of  the  world  in  which  a  marriage 
vow  has  been  violated,  and  naturally 
will  be  the  chief  topic  of  gossip  among 
the  dark  skinned  people  over  all  por- 
dons  of  the  United  States  for  weeks  to 
come. 

Several  days  ago  it  was  stated  that 
the  young  gypsies  were  engaged,  having 
fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  at  the  Carth- 
age  golden  jubilee  fair. 

The  news  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
gypsies  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
as  it  meant  union  between  the  Hun- 
garian gypsies,  the  race  to  which  Miss 
Stankoivtch  belongs,  and  the  English- 
Irish  gypsies,  of  which  George  Mitchell 
is  one— a  union  of  English-Hungarian 
gypsies  having  never  before  been  re- 
corded. 
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THE  PARSEES   and  TOWERS  of 
SILENCE  in  INDIA 


Tliough  comparatively  small  in  point  of  numbers,  the  Parsees 
occupy  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  Indian  nationalities. 
Their  social  position,  peculiar  customs,  manners,  and  foreign  des- 
ignation are  impressively  striking  to  a  stranger  on  his  first 
visit  to  India.  Their  story  is  a  romantic  tale  of  a  people  whose 
ancestry  appeared  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  and  who  occupied 
Persia  when  Abraham  was  a  nomadic  wanderer,  tending  his 
flocks  on  the  sandy  plains  beyond  the  Euphrates.  They  claim  that 
their  ancestral  race  was  the  foremost  Asiatic  nation  of  their  time, 
whose  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  glory  were  unsurpassed ;  that 
their  kings  were  the  most  powerful  and  wisest  of  monarchs,  whose 
armies  were  renowned  for  courage  and  military  prowess;  that 
they  were  valorous  and  energetic,  bringing  up  their  youth  to 
' '  ride,  draw  the  bow,  and  speak  the  truth ; ' '  that  their  heroes 
were  as  humane  as  they  were  courageous;  that  their  women  were 
{IS  brave  as  they  Avere  fair,  and  as  celebrated  for  the  freedom 
allowed  them  as  for  their  modesty. 

"religion    of    ZOROASTER." 

The  Parsees  are  of  Persian  origin,  of  the  Iranic  race,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  had  a  common  ancestry,  somewhere  in  West- 
Central  Asia,  where  man,  as  we  now  know  him,  is  said  to  have  had 
liis  birth.  ]More  than  3,000  years  ago  their  forefathers  left  the 
uplands  of  that  mysterious  Aryan  home  from  which  our  own  an- 
cestors had  already  gone  forth,  and  were  in  all  probability  the 
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first  of  the  Indo-European  family  to  embrace  a  purely  monothe- 
istic faith. 

In  religion  they  are  follo^vers  of  Zoroaster,  who  Avas  a  re- 
ligious reformer  and  founder  of  this  ancient  Persian  religion  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Bactria,  his  native  coun- 
try, which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  1,200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  all  evnts,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  can  certainly 
claim  a  hoary  antiquity  which  unquestionably  challenges  our 
deep  respect. 

The  scripture  of  this  faith,  the  Parsee  Bible,  is  called  the 
''Zend-Avesta''  or,  more  properly,  simpl}^  ''Avesta,''  or  '"Avesta 
and  its  Zend."  While  Zend  is  understood  to  mean  the  trans- 
lation of  the  original  text  and  commentary,  in  the  Zend  language, 
the  oldest  form  of  Iranie  speech  known,  and  to  which  Dr.  March 
gives  the  name  of  ' '  Old  Bactrian, ' '  the  Zend-Avesta  embraces  the 
whole  Parsee  religious  literature,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  Avesta  proper  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
coming  to  us  from  the  early  history  and  religion  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  It  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  parts,  many 
of  which  are  fragmentary  and  of  different  ages,  some  of  which 
must  be  many  centuries  older  than  our  era.  This  religious  sys- 
tem is  a  monotheism.  It  recognizes  the  dual  principle  of  good  or 
light,  and  evil  or  darkness.  Fire  is  its  principal  emblem,  as  being 
the  purest  of  all  elements ;  hence  the  misconception  that  its  ad- 
herents are  fire-worshipers.  The  common  charge  of  worshiping 
fire,  the  sun,  water,  and  air,  brought  against  the  Parsees,  is  not 
well  founded.  The  Parsees  emphatically  deny  the  charge,  and  his- 
tory gives  several  accounts  of  acts  of  hatred  shown  by  the  Parsees 
toward  idolatry. 

God,  according  to  the  Parsee  faith,  is  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  ruler  of  the  universe.    He  is  the  emblem  of  glory  and  light. 
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A   Model   of   a    "Tower  of   Silence' 
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In  view  of  this  a  Parsee  while  engaged  in  prayer  is  directed  to 
stand  before  fire  or  turn  his  faee  toward  the  sun,  because  they 
appear  to  be  the  most  proper  symbols  of  the  Almighty.  Such  is 
still  the  present  practice  among  their  descendants  in  India. 

Zoroast(n',  the  Parsee  i\Ioses,  appears  as  a  being  of  supernat- 
ural endowments  and  as  receiving  from  the  supreme  divinity,  by 
personal  interviews,  by  questions  and  answers,  the  truths  Avhich 
he  is  to  communicate  to  men.  The  idea  of  a  future  life  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  pervades  the  whole  of  Avesta  literature. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  the  last 
judgment  is  claimed  as  a  genuine  Zoroastrian  dogma,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  its  being  borrowed  from  a  foreign  source. 

With  religion  Zoroaster  lias  combined  both  moral  and  specu- 
lative philosophy  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  regard  to  man,  he 
takes  cognizance  of  two  intellects,  the  innate  or  born  wisdom,  and 
the  acciuired  Avisdom.  The  Zend-Avesta  insists  in  emphatic  terms 
that  "virtue  alone  is  happiness  in  this  world,"  and  its  path  is  the 
path  of  peace. 

The  moral  foundation  of  the  Parsee  religious  works  is  built 
upon  three  basic  injunctions,  which  are  pithily  expressed  in  the 
Avest,  viz.,  *'good  thoughts,"  "good  words,"  and  "good  deeds." 

They  provide  for  their  own  poor  and  infirm.  Strikingly 
strange,  one  never  sees  in  Bondiay  a  Parsee  soldier,  servant,  or 
beggar. 

But  their  faultless  generosity  is  broader  than  than  their  race, 
and  many  of  the  fine  public  buildings,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  of 
which  India  is  .justly  proud,  owe  their  oi'igin  and  maintenance  to 
the  liberality,  wealth,  public  spii'it,  and  genius  of  the  Parsees. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  tlie  one  hundred 
thousand  followers  of  Zoroaster  who  still  tend  the  sacred  flame, 
in  spite  of  their  numerical  insignificance,  play  so  large  a  part  in 
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the  developineut  of  India. 

A  comparison  of  the  political  standing  and  social  snrroiind- 
ings  of  the  Parsee  eonnnnnity  in  India  with  that  of  their  sister 
community  in  Persia,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  the  whole  range  of  English  history  of  the  beneficence 
of  British  rule. 

It  is  interesting  to  relate  that  the  Parsees  of  Persia  have  been 
helped  by  their  wealthy  kinsmen  in  India,  especially  as  regards 
their  education  and  the  lightening  of  their  political  burdens. 
The  rupees  which  the  Parsee  community  has  spent  till  now  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellowmen,  irrespective  of 
caste  or  creed,  are  to  be  counted  in  crores,  and  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  remarkable  features  of  it  is  that  this  spirit  of 
catholic  charity  burns  not  only  at  home— that  is,  in  the  country 
which  they  have  adopted  as  their  own— but  wherever  they  take 
themselves,  either  for  the  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure. 

HIGHLY   EDUCATED   AND   PROGRESSIVE    PEOPLE. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  per  cent  of  literacy  of  this 
people  in  comparison  with  the  principal  races  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  as  obtained  by  the  last  government  census.  The 
population  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  including  the  native 
states,  is  given  at  25,435,000  of  people.  The  literacy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  entire  presidency  is  given  at  6.4  per  cent.  The  lit- 
eracy of  the  Hindoos  is  given  as  60;  the  Mohammedans  as  41; 
the  Jains  as  270 ;  the  Brahmins  at  320 ;  the  Parsees  at  650  per  1,000 
of  their  respective  people.  In  point  of  intelligence,  education, 
wealth,  refinement,  and  public  charity,  the  Parsee  stands  pre- 
eminently at  the  head  of  all  the  races  of  Western  India. 

SOME  PECULIAR  CUSTOMS. 

In  the  early  days  the  use  of  soaps  and  disinfectants  were  un- 
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known.  The  urine  of  coavs  was  found  to  contain  an  element  of 
amonia.  The  Parsees  were  taught  to  use  it  for  cleansing-  and 
purifying  purposes  and  as  a  disinfectant.  Surely  the  reason  for 
the  practice  of  this  disgusting  and  filthy  habit  has  long  ceased; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  still  continued  in  use  to-day,  and  it  is  even 
said  to  have  a  religious  sanction.  A  cori)se,  though  it  may  have 
died  of  plague  or  other  contageous  disease,  is  first  washed  and 
disinfected  (?)  with  the  product  of  the  cow  before  being  borne  on 
an  open  bier  through  the  public  streets  of  Bombay  to  the  Towers 
of  Silence. 

In  connection  with  the  ceremony  of  the  dead,  the  face  of  a 
deceased  Parsee  is  exposed  three  or  four  times  to  the  gaze  of  a 
dog  during  the  funeral  oration  and  the  dog  is  finally  led,  follow- 
ing the  corpse,  to  the  Towers  of  Silence.  One  is  told  that  the 
dog  is  supposed  to  guide  the  soul  of  the  dead  toward  heaven  and 
to  ward  off  the  bad  influences  of  evil  spirits  to  which  it  nuiy  be 
exposed.  The  exact  object  and  meaning  of  this  strange  cere- 
mony can  not  be  satisfactorily  given.  The  better-educated  Par- 
sees  claim  that  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  and  none  seem  to  be 
found.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  a  custoin  being  continued  after 
the  reason  has  ceased  to  exist  or  at  least  has  been  forgotten. 

Another  odd  custom  in  vogue  among  the  Parsees  is  that  the 
name  of  the  father  is  given  to  the  son  as  a  surname.  For  instance, 
if  a  Parsee  of  the  name  of  "Framjee  Dossabhoy"  had  a  son  whose 
name  was  Maneckjee,  his  full  name  would  be  "ManeckjeeFram- 
jee. "  When  again  his  son  has  a  son  who  name  was  Jehanjir,  his 
full  name  would  be  "JehanjirManeekjee."  The  grandfather's 
name  is  dropped  entirely  within  three  generations. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  a  distinguished  ancestor  is  added  after 
the  father's  name,  but  this  is  not  even  continued  for  more  than  a 
few  generations.     This  practice  has  a  teiulency  to   destroy  the 
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family  unit  and  lessen  its  influence  and  magnify  the  caste  or 
tribe. 

While  the  general  voice  of  the  Parsee  comnnmity  seems  to  be 
unfavorable  to  the  admission  of  aliens  to  the  Zoroaster  faith,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  principal  Fire  Temple  in  Bombay  have  pro- 
hibited such  persons  from  entering  its  sacred  precincts,  never- 
theless proselytism  to  the  religion  does  occasioually  occur. 
Parsee  priests  are  to  be  found  whose  objections  can  be  overcome 
and  who  will  permit  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Fire  Temple,  over 
which  they  preside,  to  be  invaded  by  alien  converts  to  the  Parsee 
faith. 

In  accordance  with  religious  injunctions,  the  Parsees  build 
their  Towers  of  Silence  on  the  tops  of  hills,  if  available.  No  ex- 
pense is  spared  in  constructing  them  of  the  hardest  and  best  ma- 
terials, with  a  view  that  they  may  last  for  centuries,  without  the 
possibility  of  polluting  the  earth  or  contaminating  any  living  be- 
ing dwelling  thereon. 

On  Malabar  Hill,  a  long,  prominent,  rocky  ridge,  paralleling 
and  overlooking  the  Arabian  Sea,  are  built  the  "Towers  of  Si- 
lence." They  are  five  in  number,  the  one  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Fryer  now  more  than  230  years  old;  another  for  the  use  of  sui- 
cides only,  and  three  others. 

They  are  surrounded  by  about  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  artis- 
tically laid  out  and  planted  with  beautiful  flowers  and  tropical 
plants.  Just  inside  the  entrance  gate  is  a  peculiarly  constructed 
building,  set  apart  for  a  fire  temple  and  a  house  of  prayer.  These 
"Dokmas, "  of  "Towers  of  Silence,"  are  built  upon  one  plan,  but 
their  size  may  and  does  vary.  The  largest  of  them  measures  276 
feet  in  circumference,  or  about  90  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  circular  wall,  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  built  of  the  hardest 
stone,  and  faced  with  chunam  or  white  plaster.    There  is  an  open- 
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ing  or  door  just  ahove  the  ground  level,  through  which  the  dead 
bodies  are  carried  by  professional  corpse-bearers,  who  have  gone 


I 
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through  certani  religious  ceremonies  and  who  are  alone  privileged 
to  carry  the  corpse  into  the  tower.  No  one  else  can  enter  or  touch 
them. 
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The  foreg-oing-  interesting  cuts  of  scenes   in  India   are  very  kindly 
and  g-enerously  furnished  by  the  National   Geographic   Magazine. 
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^he  MarKJcind^: 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

\ConUnued.\ 

Tears  came  into  Markland's  eyes  as  he  said  these  words;  he  lamented 
his^  condition,  dwelling  upon  his  "poor  little  sister"  and  expressing  great 
concern  for  her  future.  "I  don't  know  what  it  to  become  of  her,"  he 
whimpered.  "I've  tried  to  stop  myself  but  it  is  of  no  use.  A  man  can't 
fight  fate,  sir,  you  do  not,  you  can  not  understand  how  it  is." 

The  merchant,  while  he  recognized  in  what  Markland  said,  a  danger- 
ous plea  too  often  made  by  the  weak,  could  not  help  pitying  him,  nor 
was  he  at  all  disposed  to  add  one  drop  of  bitterness  if  he  could  avoid  doing 
so,  to  a  cup  that  seemed  already  full  to  overflowing. 

"Now,  Harry,"  he  said  in  his  most  kindly  manner,  "put  that  nonsense 
about  heredity  and  fate  away  from  you;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  heredity;  vices,  weakness,  or  what  you  may  choose  to  call 
them,  may  be  inherited  and  doubtless  often  are,  but,  as  I  view  it,  men  are 
not  put  here  without  the  power  to  overcome  these  things,  otherwise  the 
whole  creation  of  man  would  be  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary  of  all  things. 
I  have  read  much  on  the  subject  or  heredity,  Harry;    I  have  seen  cases 
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cited  in  so-called  scientific  books  where  from  generation  to  generation  vic- 
ious propensities  are  indulged  in  and  it  is  the  theory  of  these  writers  that 
heredity  is  to  blame  for  it  all.  These  fellows  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  truly  virtuous  sons  and  daughters  of  worthless  parents,  who,  because  of 
their  real  goodness  live  lives  without  reproach.  Men  who  write  on  this 
subject  start  with  certain  preconceived  theories  and,  with  all  due  respect 
to  these  writers,  their  work  is  productive  of  most  pernicious  and  dangerous 
results." 

Mr.  Radcliffe  went  on  in  this  way,  talking  kindly  to  his  clerk  and 
striving  to  show  him  how  far  from  making  an  honest  effort  he  really  was, 
and  begging  him  to  cease  trying  to  find  excuses  for  what  was  not  to  be 
excused  and  to  resolve  to  put  aside  those  fatal  morbid  notions  about  fate 
he  was  entertaining.  He  urged  the  lad  to  try  each  day  to  force  himself  to 
feel  that  his  own  effort  was  all  that  would  count  and  that  nothing  could 
excuse  him  if  he  failed  to  exercise  all  that  strength  with  which  nature  al- 
ways gave  to  those  who  would  cultivate  and  use  it.  He  assured  the  young 
man  that  it  was  a  painful  subject  to  him,  and  that  while  he  did  not  at  all 
excuse  him  for  his  faults,  he  did  sympathize  with  him  and  was  more  than 
anxious  to  help  him  in  any  way  he  could.  "I  can  not  talk  longer,  Harry," 
he  concluded,  "Shipley  will  have  full  charge  here  during  my  absence,  and 
I  hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  his  task  is  not  rendered  more  difficult  than 
it  is  at  best.  You  will  remember  that  this  thing  is  not  done,  save  from 
necessity,  and  that  Sam  Shipley  is  the  best  friend  you  have  here."  As  he 
said  these  words  he  rose  and  grasping  Markland  firmly  by  the  hand,  has- 
tened out  of  the  building  to  catch  his  train,  which  as  was  usual  with  him, 
he  very  nearly  missed  and  doubtless  decided  for  himself  that  the  train 
was  leaving  ahead  of  time. 

Markland  sat  for  a  long  time  almost  stupified  by  what  had  happened 
and  then,  making  a  strong  effort  to  compose  himself,  he  took  the  letters 
he  usually  answered  and  walked  slowly  into  the  little  sanctum,  where  he 
dictated  to  Alice  Overton.  He  succeeded  in  going  through  with  the  work 
with  something  like  his  old  celerity  and  when  he  again  entered  the  oflfice 
he  found  Shipley  seated  at  Radcliffe's  desk,  looking  very  forlorn  indeed. 
Harry  greeted  him  cordially  and  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  went  on 
with  his  work,  just  as  though  nothing  out  of  the  regular  routine  had 
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©ccurred. 

Markland  spent  the  first  evening  of  bis  humiliation  with  Gorham  and 
3iss  satelites  and  related  all  that  had  taken  place  during  the  day  and,  as 
Mjght  have  been  expected,  the  subtile  friend  Gorham,  proceeded  to  poison 
tha  mind  of  his  follower,  and  Markland,  too  readily  drank  very  nearly  all 
©f  the  poison.  "So  Shipley  has  put  the  old  man  in  full  possession  of  that 
Isttle  affair,  has  he?  Well,  I've  often  told  you  what  a  sneak  the  fellow  is, 
yo',1  know;  and  now  he  and  that  girl  have  no  doubt  told  an  interesting  tale 
to  the  old  fool  who  listens  to  them. 

"Wen,  I  don't  know,"  said  Markland,  toying  idly  with  the  cards. 
Radcliffe  said  Shipley  was  very  reluctant  to  take  the  desk." 

"O,  innocense,  thy  name  is  Markland,"  exclaimed  his  companion, 
"tliat  was  all  in  the  plan,  son  Harry,  all  in  the  play,  and  you  didn't  see  it. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  it  is  really  a  joke,"  and  he  laughed  derisively,  and  poor  Mark- 
land  felt  humbled  before  his  more  dexterous  companion. 

"If  I  thought  what  you  say  could  be  true,  I'd  see  what  sort  of  stuff  he's 
imade  of  and  then  quit  the  thing  altogether,"  said  Markland;  "but  you  are 
aO  off  about  the  girl,  Ned,  she  snubs  him  just  as  she  does  the  rest  of  us, 
and  always  has  done  so  since  I  first  came  to  the  place.  I  will  not  have  any 
ferther  trouble  with  her.  I  apologized  to  her  for  what  happened,  you 
Icnow,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  innocent.  Ned,  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  can't 
lielp  pitying  her  and  I  could  not  think  of  her  as  one  who  would  harm  even 
3me.  As  for  Shipley,  you  may  be  right,  he  might  profit  by  my  downfall; 
autd  it  is  easy  to  act  when  there's  compensation  to  be  had." 

During  the  evening  the  matter  was  frequently  referred  to  and,  need- 
less to  say,  Markland  was  soon  inveighing  against  Radcliffe  and  vowing 
to  "bring  Shipley  to  earth." 

He  began  on  the  very  next  day  to  put  his  plans  into  effect.  He  would 
submit  all  the  trifling  details  to  Shipley,  with  a  mock  defference  most  ag- 
gravating to  endure,  and  he  kept  trying  the  poor  bookkeeper  in  every  con- 
««tvable  way;  he  would  say,  for  example:  "I  am  going  to  step  out  for  a 
BBoment,  Mr.  Shipley,  if  you  do  not  object,"  and  each  time  he  returned, 
ssjfter  having  refreshed  himself  at  the  nearest  tavern,  in  a  more  insolent 
frame  of  mind.  As  the  day  wore  on  Markland  became  more  and  more  inso- 
lent and  bis  liquor  told  sadly  upon  him,  but,  with  admirable  firmness  and 
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judgment,  Shipley  ignored  all  his  taunts  so  that  the  day  closed  witnout  aaif 
open  rupture  between  the  two  men. 

At  table  that  evening  Markland  showed  such  marked  signs  of  intoxi- 
cation that  the  guests  were  much  annoyed  by  him;  the  Carlyles  v/ere  «si- 
pecially  insensed  against  him,  because  of  some  remarks  he  made  during 
the  meal. 

"Mr.  Carlyle,"  he  said,  trying  to  look  steadily  at  that  gentleman,  "I 
had  a  drop  yesterday. 

"Did  you,"  answered  Carlyle,  indifferently. 

"Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  case  of  the  very  good  boy  getting  his  just  deserts 
and  the  very  bad  boy  getting  his,  just  as  it  happens  In  the  story  books, 
you  know,  only  in  this  case  it  looks  a  little  as  if  the  good  boy  had  assisleii 
himself  into  the  bad  boy's  shoes  by  some  judicious  whispering  into  tte 
ears  of  the  powers  that  be."  As  he  said  this,  he  looked  or  rather  leereS 
significantly  across  the  table  at  Shipley,  whose  face  began  to  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  anger.  Carlyle  replied  in  an  off-hand  way  and  did  what 
he  could  to  discourage  Markland  in  his  ef^forts  at  conversation,  but  in  vaiTS, 
for  Markland  was  determined  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  the  bookkeeper. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  no  interest  was  manifested  in  what  he  had  t» 
say,  Harry  Markland  continued  to  talk,  fixing  his  eyes  as  best  he  could  ©a. 
the  victim  of  his  unjust  attack: 

"Well,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  my  getting  out  of  my  plac® 
and,  of  course,  I  didn't  gain  by  the  transaction;  Shipley  is  manager  while 
old  Radcliffe  is  away  and  I  am  a  sort  of  under-dog,  placed  under  liss 
watchful  eye,  you  know,  so  that  my  evil  doings  may  be  accurately  noted 
and  accordingly  reported  when  the  master  returns."  He  laughed  discord- 
antly and  flashed  his  wild  eyes  across  the  table,  at  the  same  time  laughing 
in  a  discordant  and  fiendish  manner. 

Shipley  was  now  hot  and  angry  and  was  about  to  break  forth  in  de- 
nunciation of  his  unjust  accuser,  when  a  plump  little  hand  was  gently 
pressed  upon  his  arm  so  quickly  that  few  saw  it,  and  Rose  Carlyle  cast  an. 
appealing  look  into  his  face,  which  brought  him  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  situation.  He  paused  just  a  moment  and  then,  smiling  gratefully 
at  Mrs.  Carlyle,  left  the  room  hastily. 
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Not  one  word  was  said,  as  Shipley  left  the  room;  it  was  plain,  even 
to  poor  Markland,  that  his  malignant  attack  upon  the  honest  bookkeeper 
had  not  only  failed  in  its  purpose,  but  brought  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
all  who  had  been  forced  to  witness  it.  The  guests  were  at  no  great  pains 
to  hide  their  feelings;  their  looks  spoke  so  plainly  that  words  were  wholly 
unnecessary.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  so  hurt  that  she  at  once  rose  from  the 
table,  leaving  her  meal  unfinished  and  hastened  to  her  apartments,  whither 
her  husband  soon  followed  her. 

"Why,  Rose,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  room,  "you  have  been 
crying." 

"I   haven't,   Dick,"   she   answered,   with   unnecessary   emphasis.     "I 

haven't,  at  all." 

Without  another  word,  Carlyle  made  a  dexterous  move  and  obtained 
her  handkerchief,  which  was  far  from  dry;  he  held  it  up  and  said,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes:  "I  can  see  the  salt  here,  my  dear." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself,  "it  was 
horrid  and  mean  and  I  wanted  to  say  so,  too." 

"Why  dida't  you  let  Shipley  have  his  say  then,  my  dear?"  he  asked, 
quisically,  "he  was  boiling  over  when  you  sent  him  away  from  the  table." 

"You  are  forever  teasing,  Dick,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  again  filling 
with  tears,  "you  do  not  seem  to  care  a  bit  that  poor  Sam  Shipley  had  to 
suffer  his  insolence." 

"But  I  do  care.  Rose,"  he  said  earnestly,  "and  I  am  glad  you  care,  too, 
and  that  you  let  Shipley  see  it,  for  he  is  far  too  good  a  man  to  be  thus 

dealt  with." 

Shipley  went  at  once  to  his  room,  took  down  his  hat,  filled  his  rather 
large  pipe,  and  started  for  a  lonely  walk.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  for  a 
while;  he  did  not  feel  that  anything  Markland  had  said  could  effect  him  in 
the  least,  but  he  wanted  to  get  that  anger  and  resentment  which  had  so 
nearly  gained  utterance,  subdued.  He  walked  rapidly  for  a  time  and  then,  re- 
turning came  to  the  house,  went  and  sat  with  Flo,  who  was  again  busy 
with  Christmas  things,  until  that  little  lady  was  ordered  to  cease  working 
and  retire  by  her  ever  careful  mother.  Leaving  his  little  friend  then,  the 
man  of  figures  started  for  his  own  room;  he  was  passing  the  Carlyle 
apartments  when  Rose  hurried  out  and,  putting  her  hand  in  his,  exclaimed 
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in  her  own  earnest  way:  "I'm  so  sorry  it  all  happened,  Mr.  Shipley,  and  so 
is  Dick;  we  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  indeed  we  did  not." 

Shipley  was  trying  to  thank  her  when,  with  his  usual  love  of  fun, 
Carlyle  rushed  out  and,  with  mock  severity  exclaimed:  "That  will  never 
do,  Sam  Shipley,  you  can't  stand  there  holding  my  wife's  hand  in  that 
fashion.     I  won't  stand  it,  sir." 

Then  Rose  flew  at  her  husband  in  a  way  he  didn't  mind  at  all  and 
the  three  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  together  in  the  cozy  little 
parlor  where  Shipley  forgot  for  the  time  the  unpleasant  circumstances  we 
have  just  related. 

Each  day,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Radcliffe,  Markland  did  all  in 
his  power  to  render  the  position  of  Shipley  irksome  to  him  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  great  extent.  He  would  absent  himself  from  the  office  for 
hours  and  then  return  in  no  proper  condition  for  work.  He  would  have 
Gorham  come  in  and  they  would  sit  and  smoke  for  hours,  and  finally  Mark- 
land  reached  his  worst  point.  One  day  Markland  and  his  friend  had  been 
in  and  out  several  times  and  the  former,  after  seating  himself  at  the  desk, 
produced  a  bottle  and  some  glasses  and  mockingly  asked  Shipley  to  drink. 
The  book  keeper  not  only  refused,  but,  with  unmistakable  firmness  stated 
that  there  could  be  none  of  the  liquor  drank  in  the  office.  Markland  de- 
liberately poured  out  some  of  the  liquor  and,  pushing  the  bottle  toward 
Gorham,  said  sneeringly:  "We'll  risk  it,  Ned."  But  Shipley  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with;  he  seized  the  bottle  and  filled  glass  and  threw  them  out  of  the 
window,  saying  not  a  word,  as  he  did  so.  Gorham  forced  a  laugh  and  ris- 
ing, remarked  that  it  was  getting  too  hot  there  for  him.  To  this  Shipley 
replied  severely:  "Yes,  it  is  cooler  and  far  safer  outside  for  you,  I  am 
sure." 

Markland  now  poured  torrents  of  abuse  upon  his  superior  until 
Shipley  assured  him  that,  if  he  did  not  show  at  least  common  decency,  he 
would  have  him  ejected  from  the  place. 

One  circumstance  ought  to  be  nientioned  here,  as  an  illustration  of 
old  Joe's  strong  feeling.  During  any  time  that  Gorham  was  in  the  office 
old  Joe  would  lurk  out  side  the  door,  grasping  a  heavy  stick  and  wearing 
a  look  not  pleasant  to  see.  "Ef  ther  hed  ben  trouble  I'd  a  laid  him  es  we 
don't  name  at  the  feet  of  him  as  was  and  alers  is  right;    I'd  a  done  it 
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willin',  dearie."    And  old  Joe  was  in  earnest,  as  was  easy  to  see. 

To  add  to  Markland's  humiliation  he  received  a  rebuke  from  a  source 
whence  rebukes  seldom  come,  and  never,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  This  good 
lady  asked  Markland  to  step  into  the  parlor  and  said,  with  evident  embar- 
rassment:    "Mr.  Markland,  I  have  something  unpleasant  to  say  to  you." 

"Why,  that  is  quite  the  thing  at  present,"  he  replied,  sullenly;  "don't 
mind,  please  speak  out" 

"Well,  sir,"  she  said,  a  little  sternly,  resenting  his  manner,  no  doubt, 
"you  have  so  far  forgotten  yourself  as  to  come  to  my  table  several  times  of 
late  in  a  condition  to  which  both  I  and  my  guests  object.  I  have  to  ask  you 
to  see  to  it  that  this  does  not  happen  again,  please.  I  wish  I  could  say 
something,  Mr.  Markland,  that  might  make  you  the  boy  you  were  when 
you  came  here;  I  have  seen  other  young  men  go,  as  I  fear  you  are  going, 
and  not  only  I,  but  all  in  the  house  here,  wish  you  would  save  yourself 
while  it  is  possible.  Flo  asks  constantly  for  you,  and  I  wish  you  would  go 
in  to  see  her,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble.  I — did — not — find  it  so  easy  to 
say  this  to  you,  and  if  you  would  spare  me  real  pain,  do  not  let  it  happen 
again;  you  can  do  better  and  I  hope  and  believe  you  will." 

All  Markland's  sullen  manner  broke  down,  as  he  looked  into  this 
dear,  kind  face  and  with  real  humility,  he  replied:  "I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs. 
Middleton,  and  I  will  either  do  better  or,  if  I  can  not,  I  will  leave  this 
house  which,  as  I  am  now,  is  far  too  good  a  place  for  me."  So  saying  the 
unhappy  young  man  walked  hastily  out  of  the  room  and  went  to,his  desk 
at  Radcliffe's.  , 

lEnd  of  Chapter  12.] 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Children's    Department* 


GRANDPA'S   HISTORY   OF  THE   WORLD. 


Well,  boys,  it  Las  been  a  good  long  time  since  we  had  a  talk, 
for  Grandpa  saw  that  you  were  much  taken  up  with  out-door 
sports,  these  beautiful  Spring  days,  and  he  remembers  too  well 
the  attractions  of  the  play-ground  for  young  people,  and  values 
too  highly  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  our  conversations  about 
this  big,  old  world  and  the  men  and  women  who  peopled  it  hun- 
dreds of  3'ears  ago,  to  have  one  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
other. 

I  am  wondering  a  little  whether  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
teachings  of  the  great  Chinese  philosopher,  about  whom  we 
learned  so  much  in  our  last  chat,  but  when  we  come  to  think  how 
few  great  men  there  are  out  of  the  millions  who  have  lived  on  the 
earth,  who  stand  out  like  great  giant  trees,  above  the  scrub  and 
tanglewood  of  a  self-seeking  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will 
think  it  worth  while,  not  only  to  know  all  about  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  their  personality,  but  also  to  know  what  they  believed 
and  taught  to  their  disciples. 

For  two  thousand  years  the  people  of  China  have  been  taught 
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to  regard  Coufiiciiis  as  their  greatest  sage  and  philosopher,  and 
there  are  doubtless  innumerable  instances  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  has  been  held,  being  exalted  into  worship. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  out  of  fear  of  this  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  worship  things  terrestrial,  that  the  burial 
place  of  Moses  was  concealed  from  his  followers. 

But,  although  the  reigning  princes  of  China  were  none  too 
good  to  the  sage,  in  his  lifetime,  those  who  came  after,  having  no 
cause  now  to  be  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  man  who  towered 
above  them  in  intellect  and  wisdom,  joined  with  his  humblest 
followers  to  erect  magnificent  monuments  to  his  memory. 

What  the  Bible  has  been  and  is,  to  Christendom,  and  what 
the  Koran  has  been,  and  is  to  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  writ- 
ings and  sayings  of  Confucius  have  been  and  are  to  the  Chinese. 
There  is  this  difference,  however.  Confucius  did  not  write  or 
teach,  concerning  things  spiritual,  but  sought  only  to  teach  men 
ito.  be  perfect,  as  men.  To  be  lofty  in  their  aims,  gentle,  kind 
and  just  to  each  other,  to  venerate  tlieir  elders  and  to  be  obedient 
to  their  parents. 

Poetry,  History,  and  Kules  of  Propriety  were  alike  valued 
and  made  much  of.  Here  are  some  of  his  sayings :  "I  am  not 
concerned  that  I  have  no  place;  I  am  concerned  how  I  may  fit 
myself  for  one.  I  am  not  concerned  that  I  am  not  known ;  I  seek 
to  be  worthy  to  be  known." 

Tsae-yu,  one  of  his  disciples,  being  asleep  in  the  daytime  pro- 
voked the  following  remark:  "What  is  the  use  of  my  reproving 
him ;  rotten  wood  can  not  be  carved."  Speaking  with  praise  of  a 
certain  prince,  he  said :  "In  his  conduct  of  himself,  he  was  hum- 
ble ;  in  serving  his  superiors,  he  was  respectful ;  in  nourishing  the 
people,  he  was  kind ;  in  ordering  the  people,  he  was  just." 


^m\ 
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It  was  discussed  among  his  followers  what  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. One  said :  ''It  is  to  be  heard  through  the  family  and 
State."  The  master  replied :  ''That  is  notoriety,  not  distinction." 
Again,  ''If  a  minister  can  not  rectify  himself,  what  has  he  to  do 
with  rectifying  others  ?' 

"Can  my  little  Benny  tell  me  what  saying  of  our  Savior 
this  reminds  us  of  ?  Can  you.  Tommy?  No?  Does  not  the  refer- 
ence to  the  slothful  disciple  as  'rotten  wood  not  fit  to  be  carved' 
sound  something  like,  'cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine?'  and  the 
words  enjoining  upon  the  ministry  that  he  rectify  himself  be- 
fore attempting  to  instruct  others,  sound  very  much  like,  "Thou 
hyprocrit,  first  cast  out  the  bean  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and  then 
thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's 
eye." 

Confucius  said:  "If  a  man  take  no  thought  about  what 
is  distant,  he  will  find  sorrow  near  at  hand."  This  is  worldly 
wisdom  and  it  takes  the  higher,  or  spiritual  wisdom,  which  is  love 
of  truth  in  the  All-Father,  to  understand  why  it  is  better  to  fol- 
low the  teachings  of  Christ,  who  says:  "Take,  therefore,  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself.  Suflicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

What  should  we  think  of  a  soldier  whose  general  was  relying 
on  him  to  vigilantly  guard  a  certain  position,  if  that  soldier,  in- 
stead of  trusting  his  general  to  look  after  his  bodily  needs,  should 
wander  from  his  post  of  duty  to  provide  himself  with  food  for 
the  morrow,  and  thus  leave  wide  open  and  unguarded  the  door 
for  the  enemy  to  enter  in?  Do  you  not  now  see  what  our  Savior 
meant? 
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We  pray  dailj'  for  His  kingdom  to  come  and  jet,  we  soldiers 
upon  whom;  He  depends  to  establish  His  kingdom,  unwilling  to 
trust  Him,  rush  away  from  our  post  of  duty  to  look  after  our 
own  wants,  which  are  unending;  and  thus  the  enemies  of  right 
living  rush  in,  and  there  is  a  constant  contiict  between  the  evil 
and  the  good. 

Listen  once  more  to  the  Chinese  sage,  as  he  lays  down  the 
precept,  ''I)o  not  unto  others  that  which  you  would  not  have 
them  do  to  you."  Compare  these  words  with  the  words  of  our 
Savior,  who  says :  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Do  you  not  see 
the  vast  dih'erence  between  these  two  rules  of  conduct  ? 

Listen  to  the  way  our  Master  explains  what  He  means,  in  His 
reply  to  the  lawyer's  question,  who  is  my  neighbor? 

''And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him 
of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him  and  departed,  leaving  him  half 
dead. 

"And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way; 
and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

"And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place  came  and 
looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

"But  a  certain  h'amaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he 
was,  and  when  he  saw  him  he  had  compasion  on  him. 

"And  went  to  him  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine  and  set  him  on  his  ovru  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn 
and  took  care  of  him. 

"And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two  pieces 
and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him.  Take  care  of  him; 
and  whatsoever  thou  si>endeth  more,  when  I  come  again,  I  will 
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repay  thee. 

"Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  unto 
liim  that  fell  among  the  thieves? 

"And  he  said,  He  tJiat  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then,  said 
Jesus  unto  iJni,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

If  ti.e  priest  and  the  Levite  had  been  disciples  of  Confucius, 
they  could  both  have  justified  their  conduct  by  his  rule  of  life; 
for  they  did  nothing  to  injure  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
robbers.  Do  you  not  then  see  how  the  Golden  Rule,  ennunciated 
by  the  Master  and  followed  by  the  good  Samaritan,  is  a  much  bet- 
ter and  a  more  perfect  rule  of  life? 

Confucius  laid  down  many  other  precepts  which  inculcated 
gentle  manners  and  good  citizenship,  the  study  of  which,  by  the 
Chinese,  have  made  them  a  peace-loving  people,  but  they  know 
little  of  self-sacrifice  or  philanthropy. 

Our  missionaries  and  travelers  in  the  East,  are  constantly 
sounding  the  praises  of  the  better  classes,  as  great  scholars  and 
as  perfection  itself  in  filial  obedience  and  high  regard,  amounting 
even  to  worship  of  their  ancestors. 

Confucius  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  torch  bearers 
of  ihe  world  to  enlighten  the  people.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
people  had  in  him  a  high  example,  and  a  wise  instructor,  but  if, 
in  the  advancing  tide  of  Western  enterprise,  greater  freedom  is 
secured  to  the  missionaries  of  the  true  Gospel,  China  with  her 
millions  upon  millions  of  poor,  ignorant,  neglected  lower  classes, 
may  yet  become  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 
[To  he  continued.] 

JOHN   LORD,    LL.    D. 
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Dicky  Dingbat  Writes  of  Reform^ 


reeform  is  a  kind  of  Medlsen  that  you 
always  give  to  the  Other  Fellow.  It  is 
wors  then  Squills  so  folks  don't  take  it 
thereselves  but  they  always  are  lookin' 
for  a  chanse  to  ketch  other  pepul  and 
hold  there  nose  so  they  hafto  swoller  It. 
men  thr#t  do  Everything  are  genelly  the 
Ones  that  talk  about  It  most  to  there 
Erring  bruthers.  this  is  also  true  in 
Politicks.  When  one  Gang  wants  to  get 
ofis  they  holler  about  reform  until  they 
get  the  Other  Gang  out  and  then  they 
say  Fergit  It.  if  pepul  would  Work  at 
it  more  and  not  talk  about  It  so  much 
their  wouldn't  be  so  much  Trouble.— 
Portland  Oregonian. 

ROUGHSHOD. 

He— Tou  know  some  one  has  said:  "If 
you  would  make  a  lasting  pair  of  boots, 
take  for  the  sole  the  tongue  of  a 
woman." 

She— Yes,  and  for  the  uppers  the  cheek 
of  the  man  who  said  it.— Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript. 
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^^Pretty  Soon'' 


I  know  of  a  land  where  the  streets  are  paved 
With  the  things  we  meant  to  achieve  ; 

It  is  walled  with  the  money  we  meant  to  have  saved, 
And  the  pleasures  for  which  we  grieve. 

The  kind  word  unspoken,  the  promises  broken, 

And  many  a  coveted  boon 
Are  stowed  away  there  in  that  land  somewhere— 

The  land  of  "Pretty  Soon." 

There  are  uncut  jewels,  of  possible  fame, 

Lying  about  in  the  dust, 
And  many  a  noble  and  lofty  aim 

Covered  with  mold  and  rust. 

And,  oh,  this  place,  while  it  seems  so  near, 

Is  farther  away  than  the  moon  ! 
Though  our  purpose  is  fair,  yet  we  never  get  there — 

The  land  of  "Pretty  Soon." 

It  is  farther  at  noon  than  it  is  at  dawn, 

Father  at  night  than  at  noon  : 
Oh,  let  us  beware  of  that  land  down  there— 

The  land  of  "Pretty  Soon  !" 
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Called  His  Dog  by  'Phone 


(St.  Johnsbury  Republican.) 
A  Boston  terrior  belong-ing-  to  C.  R.  Kent,  foreman  of  the 
job  room  of  the  Free  Press-Printing-  Co.,  Burling^ton.  recently- 
displayed  remarkable  intellig-ence.  Mr.  Kent  had  started  for 
home,  the  dog-  following,  when  Mr.  Kent  accepted  an  invitation 
to  ride  in  an  automobile.  The  dog-  lost  the  trail,  returned  to 
the  printing-  oftice,  and  refused  to  leave.  Mr.  Kent  was  told  by 
telephone  that  the  dog-  was  at  the  office  and  he  asked  that  the 
telephone  receiver  be  put  to  the  dog's  ear.  When  this  was  done 
he  commanded  the  ^dog-  to  come  home  at  once.  With  a  sharp 
bark  the  dog-  started  on  the  run  and  in  a  short  time  had  covered 
the  existance  of  more  than  a  mile  between  the  office  and  home. 
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SEMPER  HDELIS. 


By  Leland  Ingersoll. 


Long  after  the  speaker's  words  had  died  away  the  listening 
people  waited  in  hushed  expectancy,  unwilling  to  believe  that  he 
had  finished,  and  unable  to  come  down  all  at  once  from  the  heights 
to  which  they  had  been  raised.  At  length  they  began  to  file 
slowly  out  through  the  high  narrow  doors  into  the  frosty  air.  In 
almost  total  silence  the  crowd  separated,  with  the  unconscious 
surroundings  which  comes  to  men  when  their  minds  have  been 
stirred  deeply. 

John  Ordway  and  his  wife  came  from  the  church  among  the 
last,  and  walked  arm  in  arm  to  the  long,  low  shed,  where  many 
wagons  were  waiting;  both  had  been  strongly  moved  by  the  eve- 
ning's sermon,  but  in  different  ways,  indicative,  perhaps,  of  their 
widely  differing  temperaments.  In  the  man  the  newly  awakened 
feeling  resulted  in  an  uneasy  mental  condition,  which  only  inten- 
sified a  natural  secretiveness.  Like  many  others  of  strong  char- 
acter he  kept  silent  on  the  subjects  which  most  interested  him, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  rightly  express  his  thoughts, 
or  should  be  misunderstood.  The  woman's  nature  spoke  in  her 
face,  which  was  of  the  highly  emotional  type  so  rarely  met  with 
among  those  whose  lives  are  busy  ones;  the  eyes  were  those  of  a 
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dreamer,  always  hoping  to  fine  in  each  new  experience  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  hundred  half-comprehended  longings;  the  parted  lips 
showed  the  probable  sway  of  impulse,  and  the  absence  of  the 
firmness  which  should  have  been  its  check,  was  evident  in  the 
lines  of  the  delicately  sensitive  chin. 

Ordway  helped  his  wife  to  mount  the  high  seat  of  the  wagon, 
the  horses  struck  into  a  swift  trot,  and  the  driver  leaned  forward 
to  draw  the  blankets  more  closely  about  his  companion,  peering 
up  into  her  face  solicitously. 

**Is  it  too  cold  for  ye,  little  girl?"  he  asked. 
She  started  nervously  at  his  voice,  and  shook  her  head. 
"I'm  plenty  warm  enough,"  she  said,  mechanically. 
They  moved  swiftly  past  the  scattered  houses  of  the  village, 
through  the  echoes  of  the  covered  bridge,  and  out  into  a  short 
stretch  of  open  country. 

Three  of  four  times  the  woman  raised  her  head  as  though 
about  to  speak,  but  checked  herself  with  an  effort. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you,  John,"  she  said,  at  last.     "I — 
I  am  afraid  I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago." 

Her  tone  was  so  serious  that  he  turned  and  looked  at  her 
with  quick  anxiety. 

"Are  ye  sure  ye  ought?"  he  asked,  gently.  "Mebbe  there 
ain't  any  need." 

"There  is  a  need,"  she  answered.  "I  have  known  all  along 
that  it  would  be  better  to  speak  out,  but  somehow  I  never  felt 
that  I  could,  until  to-night."  She  paused  as  though  to  gather 
courage.  "It's  about  myself  and  Willis,"  she  said.  "You  re- 
member  " 

Ordway  bent  forward  suddenly  with  a  warning  shout  to  the 
horses,  and  the  wagon  jolted  heavily  in  a  deep  rut. 

"That's  me,  all  over,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle.     "I  took  spe- 
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cial  notice  of  that  hole  so  as  to  skip  it  on  the  way  home,  and 
here  I  am,  drivin'  right  into  it  again,  like  an  old  fool.  That's 
what  comes  of  listenin'  to  sermons  ye  can't  understand." 

''Won't  you  listen  to  me,  John  ?"  his  wife  asked,  pleadingly. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  he  answered.  "Only,  what  with  my  nerves 
bein'  so  wrought  up,  and  the  team  being'  so  skittish,  I'm  sort  of 
afraid  to  have  any  big  shock  come  on  me  sudden.  I'm  a  delicate 
blossom,  ye  know,"  and  he  smiled  broadly  down  at  her. 

"You  make  it  so  hard  for  me,"  she  said.  "And  I  am  in  earn- 
est.    Oh,  ti-uly,  I  am  in  earnest." 

Her  voice  trembled  with  the  warning  of  tears.  Ordway  put 
his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her  closer  to  him  protectively,  as  a 
mother  soothes  a  nervous,  sleepy  child. 

"I  wasn't  jokin',  exactly,"  he  said.  "I'm  always  glad  to 
listen  to  ye,  only  I  think  ye'd  best  wait  till  we  get  home.  We're 
most  there  now." 

The  wagon  swung  around  a  sharp  turn,  and  the  splash  of  the 
horses'  feet  in  the  half-frozen  mud,  changed  to  a  sharp  clatter  of 
iron  and  stone.  Far  up  on  the  hill  ahead  of  them  the  clear-cut 
outline  of  the  farm  buildings  showed  against  the  horizon.  Ord- 
way lifted  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  a  tiny  gleam  of 
yellow  light  which  shone  like  a  half-open  eye  in  the  largest  of 
the  black  silhouettes. 

"I  never  turned  this  corner  yet  but  what  it  seemed  like  I  was 
turnin'  away  from  all  that  was  mean  and  unpleasant,"  he  said, 
slowly.  "I  feel  as  though  I  was  leavin'  behind  me  all  the  things 
that  trouble  me  because  I  ain't  used  to  'em,  and  can't  understand 
'em.  It's  been  so  always,  and  I'd  hate  to  have  it  any  other  way. 
Now,  if  what  ye  want  to  say  is  goin'  to  be  disagreeable  for  either 
of  us  two,  I'd  rather  ye'd  wait  until  we  get  home,  and  not  have 
to  go   into  the  house  feelin'   bitter   against — against  anybody. 
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Mebbe  ye  don't  quite  understand  me,  Eunice?" 

''I  understand/'  she  said,  with  a  half  sob.     ''Oh,  yes,  I  un- 
derstand." 


'•Go  in  by  the  fire,"  he  said.  "It'll  take  mc  pome  time  to  fix 
things  up."  But  when  he  came  back  from  the  stable  he  found 
her  waiting,  leaning  against  one  of  the  square  posts  of  the  porch 
and  looking  out  across  the  darkness  of  the  valley. 

"I  wanted  to  wait  until  we  could  go  in  together,"  she  said, 
The  long,  low  kitchen  was  full  of  changing  shadows,  which  danced 
across  the  time-polished  floor,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  corners 
of  the  iiTegular  ceiling,  when  Ordway  crossed  to  the  huge  fire- 
place and  piled  some  sticks  of  soft  wood  on  the  glowing  ashes. 

Then,  twisting  himself  out  of  his  heavy  coat  and  bestowing  it, 
together  with  his  cap,  on  a  convenient  table,  he  dragged  from  the 
chimney  comer  a  great,  old-fashioned  chair,  and  sank  back  lux- 
uriously in  its  capacious  depths.  His  wife  had  also  removed  her 
wraps,  and  now  took  her  seat  at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace, 
on  a  low  stool,  drawn  back  just  within  the  wavering  boundary 
of  shadow.  At  length  she  spoke,  slowly,  and  with  evident  effort 
at  calmness. 

"You  must  try  to  be  patient  with  me,"  she  said.  "You'll  be 
astonished,  I  know,  and  I  am  afraid  you'll  be  angry — I  shouldn't 
blame  you  any — ^but  I  want  you  to  wait  till — till  I've  finished." 

"Are  ye  quite  sure  ye  better  begin,  or  hadn't  ye  better  let  it 
go  till  to-morrow,  anyway?"  he  asked,  earnestly.  "I'd  rather  not 
hear  anythiri'  that  ye  might  say  unless  ye  say  it  of  your  own 
free  will,"  he  added. 

"It  isn't  that,"  she  said,  quickly.  "I've  wanted  to  speak — to 
speak  so  many  times,  and  haven't  dared  to.    I'll  feel  a  thousand 
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times  happier  when  I've  told  you,  no  matter  what  happens.     Let 
me  go  on  now." 

''Mebbe  I  know  what "  he  began,  and  checked  himself  smil- 
ingly, but  with  a  glance  of  almost  womanly  tenderness  at  her 
averted  face.     "I'm  listenin',"  he  said. 

She  hesitated  as  if  to  gain  strength,  and  he  marked  how  the 
slender  figure  quivered  with  the  effort  of  her  hurried  breathing. 

"I  had  promised  to  marry  Willis  before  I  knew  you,"  she 
said,  unsteadily.  "We  quarreled  about  some  little  thing  and  each 
was  too  proud  to  speak  first.  Finally,  he  went  away  without  see- 
ing me.  You  know  how  we  heard  that  he  died  in  Mexico.  I  be- 
lieved it— we  all  did— and  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  night  after 
night,  because  I  hadn't  acted  differently.  As  time  went  on  I  be- 
gan to  forget  little  by  little,  and  after  awhile  it  all  seemed  like  a 
sort  of  dream;  then  you  came  into  my  life,  and  taught  me  to 
trust  you  and  turn  to  you  for  help  in  everything." 

She  paused  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face.  ''I've  told  you 
the  truth  so  far,"  she  said,  almost  fiercely.  "And  it's  true  that  I 
loved  you  more  than  you  could  ever  understand.  You  must  be- 
lieve this."  Her  voice  trembled  pitifully.  "You  do  believe  me, 
John  ?"  she  asked.     "Say  that  you  do  believe  me.' 

Ordway  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  with  an  involuntary 
movement.     "I  ain't  never  doubted  it,"  he  answered,  softly. 

She  gave  a  quick  sigh  of  relief,  and  let  her  head  sink  again 
upon  her  breast  as  she  spoke  again. 

''I  was  happy  and  contented  for  two  long  years.  It  was  like 
heaven;  and  you  were  happy,  too,  John?" 

"Happy!"  he  said.  "Lord,  yes;  nobody'll  ever  know  how 
much." 

''And  then  little  Dora  was  born,"  she  went  on,  "and  some- 
how all  our  trouble  began  right  there,  for  it  seemed  as  though  her 
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baby  hands  took  hold  of  our  hearts  and  pushed  them  apart,  a  little 
at  first  and  then  more  and  more.  I  actually  thought  that  you 
didn't  care  about  her — I  know  it  was  wrong,  but  I  thought  it — 
and  I  got  to  feeling  against  you  as  I  would  against  some  one 
that  was  watching  for  a  chance  to  hurt  my  little  one.  Well, 
things  got  worse  and  worse,  and  when  she  died  I  almost  believed 
you  were  to  blame  in  some  way — I  didn't  know  how.  Oh,  it's 
awful  to  think  about,  but  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  way.  Will 
you  ever  forgive  me  for  it?" 

•^'I  never  laid  it  up  against  ye,"  he  answered.  "I  reckoned  it 
was  natural,  and  I  knew  ye  wasn't  well ;  so  I  tried  to  forget  all 
about  that  part  of  our  life,  and  I  done  it — almost. 

She  looked  up  at  him  gratefully.  "You  are  trying  to  help 
me,"  she  said.  "Not  many  men  would  do  that.  The  rest  of  my 
story  is  harder  to  tell,  and  harder  to  listen  to.  You  remember 
that  Willis  came  back  and  hunted  us  up.  He  came  at  the  worst 
possible  time  for  all  of  us.  I  was  set  against  you,  and  half  wild 
about  baby's  death,  and  reckless  to  everything.  He  found  that 
out  and  kept  pleading  with  me  and  urging  me  to  go  away  with 
him.  Day  after  day,  when  you  were  at  work,  he  used  to  come  to 
the  house  and  talk  to  me — always  in  the  same  strain.  I  ought  to 
have  sent  him  away ;  but — I  didn't.  His  sympathy  was  so  ready 
that  I  didn't  see  the  purpose  nor  the  falseness  of  it.  It  was  as 
though  some  evil  spirit  put  the  words  into  his  mouth,  and  I  lis- 
tened;  God  help  me,  I  listened — and  that  wasn't  all. 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  facing  her  husband,  her 
arms  outstretched  with  a  wild  gesture. 

"It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  did  not  sin  against  you  in 
deed  as  I  did  in  thought,"  she  cried.  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
some  accident — I  don't  even  know  what  it  was — I  should  not  have 
been  hisre  now.    I  went  to  meet  him  one  night.    We  were  to  drive 
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to  Oakley,  and  take  the  train  for  some  place.  I  waited,  I  don't 
know  how  many  hours,  but  he  didn't  come;  at  last  I  crept  home 
and  found  you  asleep.  All  night  I  sat  by  the  fire  waiting  for 
some  word  from  him,  for  I  was  ready  to  go — yes,  even  then  I 
was  ready  to  go.  In  the  morning  a  letter  came,  saying  that  an 
unforeseen  accident  had  happened  and  he  would  let  me  know 
about  it  soon,    I  never  heard  from  him  again." 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  him  fearfully,  as  though  expecting 
a  violent  outburst  of  anger ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  at  last  she 
spoke  again,  unable  to  bear  the  silence. 

"That's  all,  John,"  she  cried,  desperately.  "It's  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.    There's  no  more  to  tell." 

Still  he  sat  silent,  bending  a  little  forward  in  a  lounging  atti- 
tude and  watching  the  flickering  firelight  absently,  with  a  curi- 
ous expression  on  his  heavily  lined  face. 

"Won't  you  speak  to  me?"  she  asked,  tremulously.  "Haven't 
you  been  listening?  Have  I  done  wrong  to  tell  you?  Speak  to 
me,  for  God's  sake ;  I  can't  bear  it." 

The  words  were  lost  in  a  storm  of  sobbing,  and  she  threwf 
herself  down  on  her  knees  beside  him,  hiding  her  face  with  her 
hands  on  the  arm  of  the  old-fashioned  chair.  Ordway  looked 
down  at  her  with  an  unsteady  smile  which  was  like  a  caress. 
"Don't  take  on  so,  Eunie,"  he  said,  gently.  "Ye'll  be  glad  all  the 
rest  of  yer  life,  I  think,  on  account  of  jest  what  ye're  cryin'  about 
now.  Look  up,  my  girl,  an'  mebbe  I  can  finish  the  story  for  ye." 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  stroked  the  bowed  head  with  clumsy 
tenderness.  "Ye  say  ye  never  knowed  why  he  didn't  come  that 
night,"  he  said.      "I  could  a  told  ye  why." 

She  raised  her  head  with  a  startled  exclamation.  "You?" 
she  cried. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.    "Jest  me.    He  stayed  away  because  I 
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told  him  he'd  better,  and  he  knowed  I  meant  what  I  said." 

Her  eyes  grew  full  of  a  wondering  fear  and  she  shrank  away 
from  him;  but  he  smiled  again  and  detained  her  with  gentle 
force.  "Wait,"  he  said.  *'I  ain't  crazy.  Did  ye  think  I  was  so 
blind  all  them  months  that  I  didn't  see  what  was  happenin'? 
I'd  a  knowed  if  I'd  been  miles  away,  for  there  ain't  never  any 
trouble  in  your  heart  that  I  don't  feel  it.  Lord  bless  ye,  I  seen 
what  was  goin'  on,  but  I  thought  'twas  best  to  say  nothin'  an' 
let  ye  wrestle  it  out  alone.  Finally,  when  I  noticed  that  ye  wasn't 
quite  strong  enough;  that  circumstances  an'  everything  was 
likely  to  be  too  much  for  ye;  why  I  jest  stepped  in  an'  talked  to 
Willis.     He  understood,  an'  that  settled  it." 

"Then  you've  known?"  she  interrupted,  breathlessly.  "You 
have  known  all  this  time?" 

He  nodded,  cheerfully.     "All  this  time,"  he  answered. 

"But  you  never  said  a  word  to  me — you  never  acted  as 
though "  she  paused,  uncertainly,  the  look  of  fear  still  ling- 
ering in  her  eyes.  "How  could  you  keep  silent  at  such  a  time?" 
she  cried.     "I  can't  believe  it." 

"It's  always  harder  for  me  to  talk  than  to  keep  still,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "Surely  ye've  found  that  out  long  ago.  I  couldn't 
a  said  a  word  without  makin'  things  worse  most  likely;  so  I 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  jest  wait — an'  I  been  waitin'." 

"Waiting!"  she  repeated.      "Waiting  for  what?" 

"For  what's  happened,  Eunice,"  he  said,  softly.  "Waitin'  to 
hear  jest  what  I've  heard  to-night;  to  have  ye  kneel  down  here 
beside  me  as  ye're  kneelin'  now,  a  wantin'  the  help  I  can  give  ye, 
an'  a  trustin'  me  enough  to  ask  for  it."  He  lifted  his  hand  to 
check  her  question,  and  went  on  in  the  same  tone.  "I  ain't  never 
been  like  any  of  the  men  ye  used  to  know.  I  ain't  quick  to  under- 
stand little  things,  an'  to  know  what's  wanted  without  bein'  told 
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right  out.  That's  what  comes  of  livin'  in  the  back  country. 
When  I  first  met  jou,  Eunie,  it  was  like  seein'  a  picture  come  out 
of  it's  frame  an'  walk  an'  talk  to  people." 

The  laughing  note  died  out  of  his  voice,  and  in  its  place  there 
came  an  almost  pathetic  gentleness.  ^'Ye've  never  felt  the  way  I 
have,"  he  said,  ''an'  ye  couldn't  understand  how  I've  loved  ye. 
Lord,  its  been  like  father  an'  mother  an'  husband  all  rolled  into 
one.  Why,  for  a  year  or  more  after  we  were  married,  I  used  to  set 
an'  watch  ye,  wonderin'  all  the  time  whether  it  was  really  me,  an' 
whether  my  luck  wasn't  too  good  to  be  true.  I  was  always  afraid 
that  there  was  a  mistake  somewheres,  for  it  didn't  seem  right  nor 
natural  that  ye  should  see  anything  in  me  to  care  about,  unless — 
unless  it  was  because  I  cared  so  much  for  you;  I  tried  to  think 
that  sometimes." 

The  woman  was  clinging  to  his  arm  and  weeping  convul- 
sively.    He  soothed  her  with  kindly  awkwardness. 

"Twa'n't  your  fault,  little  girl,"  he  said.  "Lord,  no ;  it  Jest 
happened  that  way.  There  ain't  no  need  to  cry  about  nothin' 
now;  the  time  for  cryin's  all  gone  past,  an'  I  don't  think  it'll  ever 
come  again." 

Her  sobs  had  died  away,  and  she  looked  up  with  a  white, 
drawn  face,  her  eyes  shining  strangely. 

"Thank  God  that  I  told  you  to-night,"  she  said,  brokenly. 

"We'll  look  back  on  it  as  the  happiest  night  of  them  all,"  he 
answered.  "It'll  be  only  a  pleasure  lookiu'  back.  It  wa'n't  all  a 
pleasure  lookin'  forward,  for  I  almost  got  discouraged  some^ 
times,  even  though  I  knowed  it  would  come  right  in  the  end.  But 
it's  worth  all  the  long  waitin'.  It's  worth  it  all  and  more.  Lord, 
how  I've  hoped  an'  prayed  for  this  time — this  time  that's  here 
now." 

His  self-control  seemed  all  at  once  to  desert  him,  and  he 
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sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  startling  quickness  of  a  released 
animal. 

"I  knowed  it  would  come/'  he  cried,  and  his  voice  rang  and 
echoed  through  the  low  room  like  the  jubilant  note  of  a  buglers 
call  to  arms;  '^I  knowed  it  would  come.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be 
too  late,  but  there  ain't  one  single  thing  that  I'd  have  changed." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  as  though  half  ashamed  of  his  sudden 
outburst,  and  let  his  glance  rest  lovingly  upon  the  abject  figure  in 
the  shadow. 

"Ain't  ye  glad  it's  happened?"  he  asked.  "Surely  ye  ain't 
grievin'  over  the  very  thing  that  should  make  ye  the  most  thank- 
ful?" 

She  did  not  answer,  and  for  a  moment  he  watched  her  in 
perplexed  anxiety. 

Then  he  understood,  and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 
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J3he   babies  of  ^yirahici 


The  life  of  a  baby  in  Arabia,  especially  for  the  upper  classes,  is 
peculiarly  difficult.  A  royal  baby's  first  toilet  there  consists  in  winding 
a  bandage  about  its  body  after  it  as  been  carefully  bathed  and  perfumed. 

If  the  child  be  a  gird,  on  the  seventh  day  after  her  birth  holes,  usual- 
ly six  in  number  are  pricked  in  her  ears,  and  when  she  is  two  months  old 
heavy  gold  rings  are  attached  to  them,  to  be  worn  throughout  her  lifetime, 
except  during  periods  of  mourning  for  relatives.  .  On  the  fortieth  day  the 
baby's  head  is  shaved,  and  the  disposal  of  the  hair  is  regarded  as  a  very 
weighty  matter.  It  must  not  be  burned  or  carelessly  thrown  away,  but 
buried,  thrown  into  the  sea  or  hidden  away. 

The  fortieth  day  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  child's  life.  Heretofore 
it  has  only  been  seen  by  few, but  now  it  may  be  seen  by  anybody,  and  is  re- 
garded as  fairly  launched  on  the  tide  of  existence.  Several  charms  are 
attached  to  its  body  for  protection  against  "evil  eye."  Everything  the 
child  uses  is  perfumed  and  covered  at  night  with  jessamine,  and  before  it 
is  used  fumigated  with  amber  and  musk  and  sprinkled  with  attar  of  roses. 
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W/?ft  CLTid  MzifTior 


Mr.  Tom  Lawson  is  crying-  "wolf"  again.  He  predicts  a  tremen- 
dous smash  on  the  28th  of  June.      Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

That  word  liar  is  a  dangerous  one  to  have  so  handy  in  the  outside 
pocket  of  your  vocabulary. 

The  telephone  is  a  little  too  quick  for  the  transmission  of  executive 
messages. 

From  IVas  king  ton  Star. 

NOT    YEARNING. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  were  a  careless,  happy  boy,  back  on  the  farm?" 
"No,"  answered  the  prosaic   person.      "I    never   dared    be   careless 

while  I  was  on  the  farm,  and  I  fail  to  see  the   happiness   in  stone  bruises 

and  prickly  heat." 

AN  UNKIND  EXPLANATION. 

"Why  does  Wyndam  Long  insist  on  dictating  all  his  letters?"  asked 
a  member  of  Congress. 

"He  wasn't  able  to  make  many  speeches  this  session,"  answered  the 
stenographer,  "and  this  enables  hiintohear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice." 

I'se  been  hearin',"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat  dar's  trouble  ahead  foh 
dis  country  ever  since  I's  been  old  enough  to  listen.  But  I  never  yit  seen 
any  trouble  so  bad  dat  de  danger  didn'  all  'pear  to  cl'ar  awav  right  after 
'lection." 

AN  UNSYMPATHETIC  DESCRIPTION. 

"What  has  your  boy  been  studying?"  asked  the  neighbor. 

"Well,  fur  one  thing,"  answered  Farmer  Corntossel,"he's  been 
studying  botany." 

"What  is  botany?" 

"Botany  is  what  teaches  a  man  the  names  of  a  whole  lot  of  things  he 
hasn't  sense  enough  to  raise." 
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TALKS     AND     TALES 


tDalke  nni>  ZTalee, 


Vol.    IX.  August,    1906.  No.   9. 


By  the  F.\mous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


•* 


jjfEFORE  leaving-  India  our  readers  will  naturally 
want  to  know  more  about  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doo, and  his  subjection  to  a  priest-craft  that 
profits  by  his  ignorance  and  superstitious  belief. 
This  may  sometimes  be  pointed  out  with  greater  effect  by  one 
who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  showing  how  utterly  rediculous 
the  whole  scheme  is.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to 
reproduce  a  chapter  from  the  account  given  by  Mark  Twain, 
of  his  observations,  while  visiting  India. 

Let  me  make  the  superstitions  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes 
its  laws  or  its  songs  either.— Pudd'n/tead  Wilson's  New  Calendar. 

Yes,  the  city  of  Benares  is  in  effect  just  a  big  church,  a 
religious  hive,  whose  every  cell  is  a  temple,  a  shrine,  or  a 
mosque,    and  whose  every  conceivable  earthly  and  heavenly 
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g"Ood  is  procurable  under  one  roof,  so  to  speak — a  sort  cf  Army 
and  Navy  Stores,  theolog"ically  stocked. 

I  will  make  out  a  little  itinerary  for  the  pilg^rim  ;  then  you 
will  see  how  handy  the  system  is,  how  convenient,  how  compre- 
hensive. If  you  g-o  to  Benares  with  a  serious  desire  to  spiritu- 
ally benefit  j^ourself,  you  will  find  it  valuable.  I  got  some  of  the 
facts  from  conversations  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  and  the 
others  from  his  Guide  to  Benares ;  they  are  therefore  trust- 
worthy. 

1.  Purification.  At  sunrise  you  must  g-o  down  to  the 
Gang-es  and  bathe,  pray,  and  drink  some  of  the  water.  This  is 
for  your  g^eneral  purification. 

2.  Protection  Against  Hunger.  Next,  you  must  fort- 
ify yourself  ag-ainst  the  sorrowful  earthly  ill  just  named.  This 
you  will  do  by  worshiping-  for  a  moment  in  the  Cow  Temple.  By 
the  door  of  it  3'ou  will  find  an  imag-e  of  Ganesh,  son  of  Shiva;  it 
has  the  head  of  an  elephant  on  a  human  body;  its  face  and  hands 
are  of  silver.  You  will  worship  it  a  little,  and  pass  on,  into  a 
covered  veranda,  where  you  will  find  devotees  reciting-  from 
the  sacred  books,  with  the  help  of  instructors.  In  this  place 
are  groups  of  rude  and  dismal  idols.  You  may  contribute 
something-  for  their  support;  then  pass  into  the  temple,  a  grin 
and  stenchy  place,  for  it  is  populous  with  sacred  cows  and 
with  beg-g-ars.  You  will  give  something  to  the  beggars,  and 
"reverently  kiss  the  tails"  of  such  cows  as  pass  along,  for  these 
cows  are  peculiarly  holy,  and  this  act  of  worship  will  secure 
you  from  hunger  for  the  day. 

3.  "The  I'oor  Man's  Friend  "  You  will  next  worship 
this  god.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  stone  cistern  in  the  temple 
of  Dalbhyeswar,  under  the  shade  of  a  noble  peepul  tree  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  Ganges,  so  you  must  go  back  to  the  river. 
The  Poor  Man's  Friend  is  the  god  of  material  prosperity   in 
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g-eneral,  and  the  god  of  the  ram  in  particular.  You  will  secure 
material  prosperity,  or  both,  by  worshiping-  him.  He  is  Shiva, 
under  a  new  alias,  and  he  abides  in  the  bottom  of  that  cistern 
in  the  form  of  a  stone  ling-am.  You  pour  Ganges  water  over 
him  and  in  return  for  the  this  homag-e  you  g-et  the  promised 
benefits.  If  there  is  any  delay  about  the  rain  you  must  pour 
water  in  until  the  cistern  is  full;  the  rain  will  then  be  sure  to 
come 

4.  Fever.  At  the  Kedar  Ghat  you  will  find  a  long*  flig-ht 
of  stone  steps  leading"  down  to  the  river.  Half  way  down  is  a 
tank  filled  with  sewage.  Drink  as  much  of  it  as  you  want.  It 
is  for  fever. 

5.  Smallpox.  Go  straight  from  there  to  the  central  Ghat. 
At  its  upstream  end  you  will  find  a  small  whitewashed  building, 
which  is  a  temple  sacred  lo  Sitala,  goddess  of  smallpox.  Her 
under-study  is  there— a  rude  human  figure  behind  a  brass 
screen.  You  will  worship  this  for  reasons  to  be  furnished 
presently. 

6.  The  Well  of  Fate.  For  certain  reasons  you  will 
next  go  and  do  homage  at  this  well.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Dandpan  Temple,  in  the  city.  The  sunlight  falls  into  it  from 
a  square  hole  in  the  masonry  above.  You  will  approach  it  with 
awe,  for  j'-our  life  is  now  at  stake.  You  will  bend  over  and 
look.  If  the  fates  are  propitious,  you  will  see  your  face  pictured 
in  the  water  far  down  in  the  well.  If  matters  have  been  other- 
wise ordered,  a  sudden  cloud  will  mask  the  sun  and  you  will 
see  nothing.  This  means  that  you  have  not  six  months  to  live. 
If  you  are  already  at  the  point  of  death,  your  circumstances 
are  now  serious.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Let  this  world  go^ 
arrange  for  the  next  one.  Handily  situated,  at  your  elbow,  is 
opportunity  for  this.  Your  turn  and  worship  the  image  of 
Maha  Kal,  the  Great  Fate,  and  happiness  in  the  life  to  come  is 
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secured.  If  there  is  breath  in  your  body  yet,  you  should  now 
make  an  effort  to  g-et  a  further  lease  of  the  present  life-  You 
have  a  chance.  There  is  a  chance  for  everything-  in  this  ad- 
mirably stocked  and  wonderfully  systemized  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  Army  ond  Navy  Store.  You  must  g-et  yourself 
carried  to  the 

7.  Well  of  Long  Life.  This  is  within  the  precincts  of 
the  mouldering  and  venerable  Briddhkal  Temple,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Benares.  You  pass  in  by  a  stone  image  of  the 
monkey  god,Hanuman,  and  there,among-  the  ruined  court-yards, 
you  will  find  a  shallow  pool  of  stagnant  sewag-e.  It  smells  like 
the  best  limburg-er  cheese,  and  is  filthy  with  the  washes  of  rot- 
ting lepers,  but  that  is  nothing-,  bathe  in  it ;  bathe  in  it  g-rate- 
fully  and  worshipfuUy,  for  this  is  the  Fountain  of  Youth;  these 
are  the  Waters  of  Long-  Life.  Your  g-ray  hairs  will  disappear, 
and  with  them  your  wrinkles  and  your  rheumatism,  the  bur- 
dens of  care  and  the  weariness  of  age,  and  you  will  come  out 
youngf,  fresh,  elastic,  and  full  of  eagerness  for  the  new  race  of 
life.  Now  will  come  flooding-  upon  you  the  manifold  desires 
that  haunt  the  dear  dreams  of  the  morning-  of  life.  You  will  g-o 
whither  you  will  find 

8.  Fulfillment  of  Desire.  To  wit,  to  the  Kameshwar 
Temple  sacred  to  Shiva  as  the  Lord  of  Desires.  Arrange  for 
yours  there.  And  if  you  like  to  look  at  idols  among-  the  pack 
and  jam  of  temples,  there  you  will  find  enoug-h  to  stock  a  muse- 
um. You  will  begin  to  commit  sins  now  with  a  fresh,  new 
vivacity  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  well  to  g-o  frequently  to  a  place 
where  you  can  get 

9.  Temporary  Cleansing  From  Sin.  To  wit,  to  the  Well 
of  the  Earring-.  You  must  approach  this  with  the  profoundest 
reverence,  for  it  is  unutterably  sacred.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most 
sacred  place   in  Benares,    the   very   Holy   of  Holies,    in     the 
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estimation  of  the  people.     It  is  a  railed  tank,  with   stone   stair- 
ways leading-  down  to  the  water.     The  water  is  not  clean.     Of 
course  it  could  not  be,  for  people  are  always  bathing-  in  it.     As 
long  as  you  choose  to  stand  and  look,  you  will   see   the   files   of 
sinners  descending-  and  acsending— descending-  soiled  with  sin, 
ascending:  purg^ed  from  it.     "The  liar,  the   thief,  the  muderer, 
and  the  adulterer  may  here  wash  and  be  clean,"  says  the   Rev. 
Mr.  Parker,  in  his  book.     Very  well.     I  know  Mr.  Parker,  and 
I  believe  it;  bui  if  anybody  else  had  said  it,    I  should   consider 
him  a  person  who  had  better  go  down  in  the  tank  and  take   an- 
other wash.     The  g-od  Vishnu  dug-  this  tank.     He  had  nothing 
to  dig-  with  but  his  "discus."     I  do  not  know  what  a  discus  is, 
but  I  know  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  dig  tanks  with,  because,  by  the 
time  this  one  was  fiinished,  it  was  full    of    sweat— Vishnu's 
sweat.     He  constructed  the  site  that  Benares  stands  on,  and 
afterward  built  the  globe  around  it,  and  thought  nothing  of  it, 
yet  sweated  like  that  over  a  little  thing  like  this  tank.     One  of 
these  statements  is  doubtful.    I  do  not  know  which  one  it  is,  but 
I  think  it  difficult  not  to  believe  that  a  god  who  could  build  a 
world  around  Benares  would  not  be  intelligent  enough  to  build 
it  around  the  tank  too,  and  not  have  to  dig  it.     Youth,  long  life, 
temporary  purification  from  sin,  salvation  through  propitiation 
of  the  Great  Fate— these  are  all  good.     But  you  must  do  some- 
thing more.     You  must 

10.  Make  Salvation  Sure.  There  are  several  ways.  To 
get  drowned  in  the  Ganges  is  one.  but  that  is  not  pleasant.  To 
die  within  the  limits  of  Benares  is  another;  but  that  is  a  risky 
one,  because  you  might  be  out  of  town  when  your  time  came. 
The  best  one  of  all  is  the  Pilgrimage  Around  the  City.  You 
must  walk;  also,  you  must  go  barefoot.  The  tramp  is  forty- 
four  miles,  for  the  road  winds  out  into  the  country  a  piece,  and 
you  will  be  marching  five  or  six  days.    But  you  will  have  plenty 
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of  company.  You  will  move  with  throng-s  and  hosts  of  happy 
pilgrims  whose  radiant  costumes  will  make  the  spectacle 
beautiful  and  whose  g^lad  song-s  and  holy  paeans  of  triumph  wil 
banish  your  fatigues  and  cheer  your  spirit;  and  at  intervals 
there  will  be  temples  where  you  may  sleep  and  be  refreshed 
with  food.  The  pilgrimag-e  completed,  you  have  purchased 
salvation,  and  paid   for  it.      But  you  may  not  g-et  it  unless  you 

11.  Get  Your  Redemption  Recorded.  You  can  g-et  this 
done  at  the  Sakhi  Biuayak  Temple,  and  it  is  best  to  do  it,  for 
otherwise  you  might  not  be  able  to  prove  that  you  had  made  the 
pilg-rimag-e  in  case  the  matter  should  some  day  come  to  be  dis- 
puted. That  temple  is  in  a  lane  back  of  Cow  Temple.  Over 
the  door  is  a  red  imag-e  of  Ganesh  of  the  elephant  head,  son 
and  heir  of  Shiva,  and  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Theolog*ical 
Monarchy,  so  to  speak.  Within  is  a  g"od  whose  office  it  is  to 
record  your  pilg-rimag"e  and  be  responsible  for  you.  You  will 
not  see  him,  but  you  will  see  a  Brahmin  who  will  attend  to  the 
matter  and  take  the  money.  If  he  should  forget  to  collect  the 
money,  you  can  remind  him.  He  knows  that  your  salvation  is 
now  secure,  but  of  course  you  like  to  know  it  yourself.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  go  and  pray,  and  pay  at  the 

12.  Well  op  the  Knowledge  of  Salvation.  It  is  close 
to  the  Golden  Temple.  There  you  will  see,  sculptured  out  of 
a  single  piece  of  black  marble,  a  bull  which  is  much  larger 
than  any  living  bull  you  have  ever  seen,  and  yet  is  not  a  good 
likeness  after  all.  And  there  also  you  will  see  a  very  uncom- 
mon thing--an  image  of  Shiva.  You  have  seen  liis  lingam  fifty 
thousand  times  already,  but  this  is  Shiva  himself,  and  said  to 
be  a  good  likeness.  It  has  three  eyes.  He  is  the  only  god  in 
the  firm  that  has  three.  "The  well  is  covered  by  a  fine  canopy  of 
stone  supported  by  forty  pillars,"  and  around  it  you  will  find 
what  you  have  already  seen  at  almost   every   shrine   you    have 
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visited  in  Benares,  a  mob  of  devout  and  eag-er  pilgrims.  The 
sacred  water  is  being-  ladled  out  to  them;  with  it  comes  to  them 
the  knowledg-e,  clear,  thrilling*,  absolute,  that  they  are  saved; 
and  you  can  see  by  their  faces  that  there  is  one  happiness  in 
this  world  which  is  supreme,  and  to  which  no  other  joy  is  com- 
parable. You  receive  your  water,  you  make  your  deposit,  and 
now  what  more  would  you  have?  Gold,  diamonds,  power,  fame? 
All  in  a  single  moment  these  thing's  have  withered  to  dirt,  dust, 
ashes.  The  world  has  nothing-  to  give  you  now.  For  you  it  is 
bankrupt. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  g-ilgrims  do  their  acts  of  worship  in 
the  order  and  sequence  above  charted  out  in  this  itinerary  of 
mine,  but  I  think  logic  suggests  that  they  ought  to  do  so. 
Instead  of  a  helter-skelter  worship,  we  than  have  a  definite 
starting-place,  and  a  march  which  carries  the  pilgrim  steadily 
forward  by  reasoned  and  logical  progression  to  a  definite  goal. 
Thus,  his  Ganges  bath  in  the  early  morning  gives  him  an 
appetite;  he  kisses  the  cowtails,  and  that  removes  it.  It  is  now 
business  hours,  and  longings  for  material  prosperity'  rise  in  his 
mind,  and  he  goes  and  pours  water  over  Shiva's  symbol;  this 
insures  the  prosperity,  but  also  brings  on  a  pain,  which  gives 
him  a  fever.  Then  he  drinks  the  sewage  at  the  Kedar  Ghat  to 
cure  the  fever;  it  cures  the  fever  but  gives  him  the  smallpox. 
He  wishes  to  know  how  it  is  going  to  turn  out;  he  goes  to  the 
Dandpan  Temple  and  looks  down  the  well.  A  clouded  sun 
shows  him  that  death  is  near.  Logically,  his  best  course  for 
the  present,  since  he  cannot  tell  at  what  moment  he  may  die,  is 
to  secure  a  happy  hereafter;  this  he  does,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Great  Fate.  He  is  safe  now  foi  heaven;  his  next  move 
will  naturally  be  to  keep  out  of  it  as  long  as  he  can.  Therefore 
he  goes  to  the  Briddhkal  Temple  and  secures  Youth  and  long 
life  by  bathing  in  a  puddle  of  leper-pus  which  would  kill    a 
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microbe:  Log^icallj',  Youth  has  re-equipped  him  for  sin  and 
with  the  disposition  to  commit  it;  he  will  naturally  g-o  lo  the 
fane  which  is  consecrated  to  the  Fulfillment  of  Desires,  and 
made  arrang-ements.  Logically,  he  will  now  go  to  the  well  of 
the  Earring"  from  time  to  time  to  unload  and  freshen  up  for 
further  banned  enjoyments.  But  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time  he  is  human,  and  therefore  in  his  reflective  intervals  he 
will  always  be  speculating"  in  "futures."  He  will  make  the 
Great  Pilg"rimag"e  around  the  cit^^  and  so  make  his  salvation 
absoultel}^  sure;  he  will  also  have  record  made  of  it,  so  that  it 
may  remain  absolutely  sure  and  not  be  forg"otten  or  repudiated 
in  the  confusion  of  the  Final  Settlement.  Logically,  also,  he 
will  wish  to  have  satisfying  and  tranquilizing  personal  knt>w- 
ledgc  that  that  salvation  is  secure;  therefore  he  goes  to  the 
Well  of  the  Knowledge  of  Salvation,  adds  that  completing  detail, 
and  then  goes  about  his  affairs  serene  and  cantent;  serene  and 
cotitent,  for  he  is  now  royally  endowed  with  an  advantage 
which  no  religion  in  this  world  could  give  him  but  his  own;  for 
henceforth  he  may  commit  as  many  million  sins  as  he  wants  to 
and  nothing  can  come  of  it. 

Thus  the  system,  properly  and  logically  ordered,  is  neat, 
compact  clearly  defined  and  covers  the  whole  ground.  I  desire 
to  recommend  it  to  such  as  find  the  other  systems  too  difficult, 
exacting,  and  irksome  for  the  uses  of  this  fretful  brief  life  of 
ours; 

However,  let  me  not  deceive  any  one.  My  Itinerary  lacks 
a  detail.  I  must  put  it  in.  The  truth  is,  that  after  the  pilgrim 
has  faithfully  followed  the  requirements  of  the  Itinerary 
through  to  the  end  and  has  secured  his  salvation  and  also  the 
personal  knowledge  of  that  fact,  there  is  still  an  accident  possible 
to  him  which  can  annul  the  whole  thing.  If  he  should  ever 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges  and  get  caught  out  and 
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die  there  he  would  at  once  come  to  life  ag-ain  in  the  form  of  an 
ass.  Think  of  that,  after  all  this  trouble  and  expense.  You 
see  how  capricious  and  uncertain  salvation  is  there.  The 
Hindoo  has  a  childish  and  unreasoning- averison  to  being-  turned 
into  an  ass.  It  is  hard  to  tell  why.  One  could  properh'-  expect 
an  ass  to  have  an  aversion  to  being-  turned  into  a  Hindoo.  One 
could  understand  that  he  could  lose  dignity  by  it;  also  self- 
respect,  and  nine-tenths  of  his  intellig-ence.  But  the  Hindoo 
chang-ed  into  an  ass  wouldn't  lose  anything,  unless  youlcount  his 
relig-ion.  And  he  would  g-ain  much — release  from  his  slavery 
to  two  million  gods  and  twenty  million  priests,  fakeers,  holy 
mendicants,  and  other  sacred  bacilli;  he  would  escape  the 
Hindoo  hell;  he  would  also  escape  the  Hindoo  heaven.  These 
are  ad vantag-es  which  the  Hindoo  oug-ht  to  consider;  then  he 
would  g-o  over  and  die  on  the  other  side. 

Benares  is  a  relig-ious  Vesuvius.  In  its  bowels  the  theological 
forces  have  been  heaving-  and  tossing-,  rumbling-,  thundering- 
and  quaking",  boiling-,  and  weltering- and  flaming-  and  smoking- for 
ag-es.  But  a  little  group  of  missionaries  have  taken  post  at  its 
base,  and  they  have  hopes.  There  are  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Zenana 
Bible  and  Medical  Mission.  They  have  schools,  and  the  prin- 
cipal work  seems  to  be  among-  the  children.  And  no  doubt 
that  part  of  the  work  prospers  best,  for  grown  people  ever}?^- 
where  are  alwaj^s  likely  to  cling-  to  the  religion  they  were 
broug-ht  up  in. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

While  these  things  were  going  forward  in  the  great  city  the  usual 
Christmas  preparations  were  making  at  the  Bond's  home;  there  was 
much  whispering  and  mysteries  were  all  pervading  while  old  Tom  Bond 
was  less  to  be  trusted  than  ever  before  with  any  Christmas  secrets.  Kate 
bobbed  about  the  house  her  pretty  face  wreathed  in  sunny  smiles  that 
plainly  told  she  knew  many  a  pleasant  secret  which  horses  could  not 
have  drawn  from  her  until  the  festive  da}'  should  come:  and  aunt  Jane 
well  she  was  just  the  same  serene,  lovable  and  happy  aunt  Jane  that 
is  all;  she  was  in  the  flour  again  and  so  was  Kate  wliose  pretty  arms 
seemed  more  plump  and  white  than  when  we  last  saw  them  bared  in 
this  womanly  occupation.  As  they  worked  together  these  two  were 
very  happy  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  he  saw  them  thus  together, 
Tom  Bond  was  happy  too.  Daily  the  strong  love  between  these  people 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  between  Tom  Bond  and  the  orphan  girl 
there  grew  a  tie  that  was  as  strong  as  that  between  a  father  and  loving 
daughter.  There  was  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  old  man  and  this 
loving  and  confiding  girl;  and  as  they  went  about  the  little  village  to- 
gether they  were  the  delight  of  the  simple  dwellers  therein. 

How  that  little  roadcart  did  go;  and  how  old  Tom  did  watch  it  too 
as  Kate  did  her  own  errands  and  those  of  many  others  during  Christmas 
month.      It  is  safe  to  say  there  was  not  a  man,  woman,  nor  child   in   that 
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little  community  who  did  not  ling-er  where  the  bright  happy  girl  must 
pass  that  they  mig-ht  feel  the  soulful  smile  she  was  sure  to  bestow  in 
passing.  Thus  then  do  we  find  her  happy  loving  and  beloved  trusting  in 
her  fellow  creatures,  fortified  by  that  innocence  and  purity  which  is  strong 
as  the  mightiest  oak  and  tender  as  the  tiny  sappling  nature  plants. 

"Lord  Kate"  said  the  old  man  one  evening  as  the}'  were  all  assem- 
bled together  in  the  dining  room,  "how  you  to  drive  poor  Bess  though; 
why  people  are  afraid  to  cross  the  streets  you  drive  on  these  daj'S,  3'ou  go 
so  fast." 

"Now  you  are  trying  to  te^se"  she  replied  smiling,  "you  know  Bess 
does  not  like  to  go  slow." 
"I  know  she  doesn't  go  slowly  at  any  rate"  he  replied  laughing. 

"You  told  me  yourself  she  liked  to  go  and  asked  me  please  not  to 
make  her  lazy  you  know  you  did  sir"  responded  Kate  trjangto  look  serious 
and  not  succeeding  at  all  well  in  the   effort. 

"I  say  lots  of  things  puss"  he  answered,  "and  very  often  I  say 
them  because  you  wont  let  me  rest  until  I  do." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  won't  let  Bess  go  fast  the  next  time 
I  drive  her  and  if  I  bother  you  to  say  things,  sir,  why  I  will  just  let  you 
alone;  you  can  hide  behind  that  newspaper  and  smoke  your  pipe  as  long 
as  you  please,  and  I  won't  ask  you  to  say  a  word;  I  do  not  bother  aunt 
Jane  at  any  time."  So  saying  she  went  over  and  seated  herself  on  that 
matron's  knee,  where  she  was  ever  sure  of  a  welcome. 

Then  Mr.  Bond  declared  his  wife  was  spoiling  the  girl  to  death  and 
said  that  betv/een  the  two  of  them  it  would  come  to  a  pass  where  he  could 
not  even  smoke,  save  in  the  wood-house.  To  this  his  wife  replied  that  it 
was  a  "mortal  pity  about  him,  and  odd  enough  that  he  stuck  so  near-by  eve- 
nin's";  and  Kate  declared  she  had  thought  the  housetop  was  the  only 
proper  place  for  pipe  smoking. 

Thus  in  simple,  unvarnished  affection,  did  these  people  spend  the 
evening  hours;  when  it  did  so  happen  that  Kate  would  go  out  to  spend  an 
evening  with  a  neighbor,  the  old  couple  would  wait  up  for  her,  and  lis- 
ten with  unfeigned  interest  to  any  little  bit  of  news  she  might  have  to  tell 
and  she  was  always  affectionate  to  them  and  proud  of  their  fondness  for 
her. 

Of  course,  Harry  was  to  come  home  for  the  Christmas  day  and,  of 
course,  the  kind  of  sweets  Harry  liked  must  he  on  hand;  "the  dear  boy 
likes  my  poundcake  so,"  says  aunt  Jane,  "and  you  must  see  to  it,  Kate,  my 
dear,  that  there  are  lots  of  raisins  on  hand;  I  never  saw  an}^  one  so  fond 
of  'em  in  all  my  days,  and  he  shall  have  all  he  wants  for  one  day,  at  least 
I  don't  suppose  the  poor,  dear  will  have  a  single  good  thing  in  that  big 
New  York." 
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Kate  was  out  every  day  and,  despite  what  she  had  said,  Bess  did  not 
walk;  "lord,  Jane,  it's  a  pretty  sight  to  see  her  a-travelin'  like  the  wind, 
and  Kate,  rosy  and  smilin',  a-managin'  of  her  in  fine  shape,"  said  old  Tom. 
"Safe?  why,  of  course  she's  safe.  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  Bess  myself,  bu/ 
Puss  can;  why,  I  saw  her  drive  'round  old  Garner's  big  wagon  and  shoot 
between  two  other  heavy  wagons,  and  then  shoot  between  two  other  fel- 
lows and  they  were  all  so  taken  back  that  they  stood  with  their  mouths 
wide  open,  while  Kate  went  smilin'  on  about  her  errands."  With  this  old 
Tom  laughed  heartily  as  the  picture  presented  itself  to  him  again  and, 
though  a  little  dubious  about  the  perfect  safety  of  the  procedure,  aunt 
Jane  found  it  impossible  not  to  do  likewise. 

Things  were  being  done  and  secrets  were  being  guarded  at  Middle- 
ton's;  Flo  was  busy  and  the  Carlyle's  were  plotting  together  like  the  vet- 
eran conspirators  they  were,  while  Shipley,  now  relieved  by  the  return  of 
his  chief,  was  as  deep  in  the  mysteries  as  possible.  It  was  really  good  to 
see  the  big  bookkeeper  stealing  stealthily  in,  after  dark,  with  odd  look- 
ing parcels  in  all  his  pockets,  and  it  was  the  delight  of  every  one  to  try  to 
fathom  his  secrets. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  Christmas  festivities  there  occurred  one  of 
those  little  domestic  jars  between  the  Carlyles  which,  as  was  always  the 
case,  amused  everybody,  and  ended  in  the  usual  way.  We  have  known 
married  folks  who  could  go  out  of  an  evening,  call  upon  friends,  and, 
while  visiting  be  agreeable  and  most  courteous  to  each  other,  and  then  re- 
turn home  to  resume  a  snarl  of  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks'  standing; 
but,  as  the  present  instance  will  show,  our  folks  are  not  of  this  class. 

These  two  came  in  one  morning,  and  seated  themselves  quietly  at  the 
table.  Mrs.  Carlyle  wore  a  sort  of  pout,  which  she  seemed  determined 
should  remain  on  her  face,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  expression 
was  not  at  all  a  natural  one.  Carlyle  strove  to  keep  the  merry  twinkle 
out  of  his  eyes,  but  his  efforts  were  far  from  successful;  do  what  he 
would,  the  eyes  would  dance  merrily  and  as  they  grew  merry  his  little  wife 
tried  all  the  harder  to  take  care  of  her  pout.  If  Mrs.  Carlyle  wanted  an 
article  passed,  she  would  say,  with  all  the  severity  she  could  command, 
"the  eggs,  Richard,  if  you  please,"  and  he  would  pass  the  eggs  in  silence, 
and  his  wife  would  say  "Thank,  you,"  in  a  very  frigid  manner  indeed. 
Their  every  action  said  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  announced  the  fact:  "we 
do  not  speak  unless  it  is  necessary:  we  are  very  angry,  indeed." 

"Hem,"  said  Shipley,  after  this  had  gone  on  for  a  little  time,  "ice  in- 
side as  well  as  out,  this  morning;  it  seems  to  me,  Carlyle,  that  you  need 
an  overcoat." 

"Well,  Sam,"  replied  that  gentleman,  the  eyes  dancing  an  audaciously 
merry  hornpipe  in  spite  of  him,  "I  believe  you  are  right,  and  I  think  I'll 
get  it." 

"Why,  I  don't  feel  cold,"  'interposed  the  matter-of-fact  Mr.  Stiokney, 
"and  I'm  a  few  years  older  than  you  chaps,  too." 
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"I  wouldn't  be  absurd  if  I  were  you,  Richard  Carlyle,"  said  Rose, 
trying  hard  to  retain  the  pout,  in  spite  of  a  decided  inclination  to  laugh. 

"If  you  were  me,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  do,  but  I 
fancy  you  would  do  very  much  as  I  do,  and  be  as  absurd  as  I  am — that  is, 
if  you  were  me,  you  understand." 

"As  for  you,  Sam  Shipley,"  exclaimed  Rose,  not  heeding  her  hus- 
band's reply,  "you  needn't  try  to  make  fun  out  of  a  matter  that  is  not  at 
all  funny;  you  know  very  well  what  is  the  matter,  and  you  needn't  think 
I  don't  know  what  time  you  and  Richard  came  creeping  in  this  morning, 
because  I  do.  He  thought  I  was  asleep,  but  I  was  not;  and  when  I  spoke 
to  him  he  laughed  and  tried  to  fix  it  up;  but  he  can't  get  'round  me  any 
more.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  they  came  in,  this  morning,  Mr.  Stick- 
ney?"  she  asked. 

Stickney,  now  quite  amused,  and  yet  anxious  to  preserve  his  gravity, 
said  he  really  could  not  guess. 

"It  was  after  two,  think  of  it!" 

"Twenty  minutes  to  three,  ma'am,"  said  Shipley,  demurely. 

"Never  mind  trying  to  make  light  of  it,'"  she  answered,  a  smile 
breaking  through  the  cloud  she  was  trying  to  retain  where  it  did  not  be- 
long; "you  are  not  a  married  man  and  if  you  are  going  on  in  this  way,  I 
hope  you  never  may  be;  it  is  not  nice  to  lie  awake  at  night,  hour  after 
hour,  not  knowing  what  might  happen  while  your  husband  is  away,  and 
I  just  hope  you'll  have  to  do  it  some  day,  that's  all." 

"Why,  Rose,"  said  Carlyle,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  laughter. 
"Shipley  couldn't  well  have  a  husband  to  keep  him  awake,  and  wives  do 
not  usually  give  that  sort  of  trouble,  I  believe." 

This  was  too  much  for  Rose  Carlyle;  she  did  her  best,  but  the  pout 
vanished,  and  she  joined  the  merry  laughter,  in  which  the  others  indulged, 
Mr.  Stickney  had  the  same  old  trouble  with  his  upper  set,  but  he  didn't 
mind  it  at  all;  in  fact,  when  good  Mrs.  Middleton  once  suggested  to  that 
old  gentleman  that  if  he  would  change  his  seat  to  another  table,  he  would 
find  it  much  warmer  in  winter,  he  refused  saying-  there  was  enough 
warmth  at  the  table  with  the  Carlyles  to  suit  him. 

"You  are  all  as  bad  as  he  is,"  she  said,  as  they  left  the  table.  "You 
all  laugh  and  encourage  him  and  make  me  laugh  when  I  ought  not  to  do 
it."  She  told  her  husband  that  she  really  was  mad,  if  she  had  laughed,  and 
that  it  was  far  from  nice  of  him  to  have  said  such  a  foolish  thing:  then 
Carlyle  put  on  his  coat  and  made  ready  to  go  to  his  work,  and  asked  Ros* 
whether  she  was  ready  to  say  goodbye  in  the  usual  way,  but  with  all  the 
force  she  could  command,  she  shook  her  head  and  looked  very  severe, 
indeed. 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  stepping  out  into  the  hall,  "if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me  to-day  you  would  be  sorry." 

He  did  not  get  a  step  further  for  she  called  him  back  and  he  was  not 
at  all  slow  in  answering  the  call.     "I  couldn't  do  it,  Dick,"  she  said,  and 
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there  must  have  been  many  goodbyes,  for  Ricliard  Carlyle  wa^  late  getting 
to  work  on  that  morning. 

Shipley  met  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  hall  that  evening  and  as  soon  as  ne 
saw  her  he  assumed  a  most  demure  and  woe-be-gone  expression.  "Oh,  you 
Deed  not  pretend  in  that  way  that  you  don't  care  a  bit;  but  come  m  here 
and  warm  your  hands;  you  don't  deserve  it,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing "  As  she  said  these  words  she  opened  wide  the  door  of  her  cozy 
apartments  and  Shipley,  all  covered  in  snow,  but  seemingly  unmindful  of 
the  fact,  entered  with  her. 

"You  may  sit  here,  sir,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  big  chair  by  the  open 
grate.  "Dick  is  dressing  and  that  takes  him  a  long  time;  you  are  to  take 
tea  with  us  this  evening;  Flo  is  coming  if  you  will  go  and  bring  her. 
You  have  ten  minutes  in  which  to  get  ready  and  mind,  there  is  no  being 
late.  Flo  is  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  you  and  I  have  determined  to  get  you  all 
together  and  have  it  out  with  you." 

As  she  said  these  words  there  came  a  cry  of  distress  from  withm. 
Carlyle  was  in  trouble;  he  cried  out:  "I  can't  do  it.  Rose;  the  thing  is  too 

infernally  stiff." 

Shipley,  fearing  he  might  be  in  the  way,  assured  Rose  he  would  re- 
turn in  time  and,  thanking  her  for  the  invitation,  retreated  hastily. 

"Come  out  here  you  goose,"  said  Rose,  laughing,  and  Carlyle,  hot 
and  excited,  came  out,  wrestling  with  a  collar  that  would  not  button;  but, 
with  that  deftness  so  natural  to  her,  Rose  soon  made  the  stiff  thmg  yield 
and  Dick  was  quite  "done"  when  Sam  and  Flo  arrived,  which  they  did 
right  on  time. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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OUR   SMALLEST  POSSESSION— GUAM 


By  William  E.  Stafford. 

Guam  is  considerably  larger  tliaii  Tutnila,  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  Samoan  Islands  owned  by  the  T'nited  States,  though  its 
chief  }tort,  ^>an  Luis  de  Apra,  can  not  be  compared  with  Pango- 
Pango,  our  naval  station  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  harbor  in  the  world.  The  advantage  of  Guam  as  a  station 
for  repairs  and  supplies  is  evident,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  stopping 
place  for  vessels  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Its  strat- 
egic importance  has  been  greatly  enhanced  since  it  has  been  made 
the  landing  jdace  of  the  trans-I'acitic  cable,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  <  'anal  will  make  it  still  more  valuable  to  our  govern- 
ment. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  island  from  north-northeast  to 
south-southwest  is  2!)  statute  miles.  Its  width  is  from  7  to  1) 
miles,  narrowing  at  the  middle  to  a  neck  only  4  miles  across.  On 
the  northwest  coast  of  this  neck  is  situated  Agaua,  the  capital,  a 
city  of  over  (>,0(>0  inhabitants.  The  entire  population  of  the  is- 
land, according  to  the  census  of  1901,  was  9,070. 

The  Island  of  Guam  was  discovered  on  March  0,  1521,  by 
Magellan,  after  a  passage  of  three  months  and  twenty  days  from 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  An  account  of  the  privations 
and  sutfering  of  his  crew,  many  of  whom  died  on  the  way  across 
the  hitherto  unexplored  ocean,  is  graphically  given  by  Antonio 
Pigafetta,  ^lagellan's  historian.  He  describes  how  the  expedition 
arrived  at  Guam  witii  the  crews  suffering  from  scurvy  and  in  a 
starving  condition,  having  been  comi)elled  on  the  passage  to  eat 
rats  and  even  the  leather  from  off  the  standing  rigging  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  In  comparison  with  ]M,agellan's  feat  of 
crossing  the  vast  Pacific,  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  the  West  Indies  seems  insignificant.  The  na- 
tives of  Guam  came  to  meet  the  Spaniards  in  strange  "flying 
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praos''  (canoes  provided  with  outiiggei-s  and  triangular  .sails  of 
mats).  The  Sjtaniards  had  dropped  anchor,  furled  tJieir  sails, 
and  were  about  to  land,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  small  boat 
which  rode  astern  of  the  flagship  was  missing,  fc^uspecting  the 
natTves  of  having  stolen  it,  Magellan  himself  went  ashore  at  the 
head  of  a  landing  party  of  40  armed  men,  burned  40  or  50  houses 
and  manv  boats,  and  killed  seven  or  eight  natives,  male  and  fe- 
male. He  then  returned  to  his  ship  with  the  missing  boat  and  iju- 
mediately  set  sail,  continuing  his  course  to  the  westAvard. 

The  natives  did  not  fare  much  better  at  the  hands  of  later 
visitors.    Missionaries  came  in  1668. 

Though  Guam  lies  within  the  tropics,  its  clinmte  is  tempered 
throughout  the  greater  jiart  of  the  year  by  a  brisk  trade  wind, 
blowing  from  the  northeast  and  east.  Its  mountains  are  not  higfe 
enough  to  cause  marked  difl'erences  in  the  distribution  of  rain  on 
the  island,  and  the  island  is  not  of  sutticient  extent  to  cause  the 
daily  alternating  currents  of  air  known  as  land  and  sea  breezes. 
Generally  speaking,  the  seasons  conform  in  a  measure  with  those 
of  Manila,  the  least  rail  falling  in  the  colder  months  of  the  pe- 
riods called  winter  by  the  natives,  and  the  greater  rainfall  occur- 
ring in  the  warm  months,  which  are  called  summer  by  the 
natives. 

Though  the  mean  monthly  temperature  varies  only  2  degrees 
on  either  side  of  the  mean  annual  temperature,  yet  the  "winters'* 
of  Guam  are  so  definitely  marked  that  certain  wasps  which  dur- 
ing the  summer  make  their  nests  in  the  open  fields  among  the 
bushes  invade  the  iiouses  of  the  peo])le  at  that  season  and  hiber- 
nate there. 

The  forest  vegetation  of  (iuam  consists  almost  entirely  of 
strand  trees,  epiphytal  ferns,  lianas,  and  a  few  undershrubs.  The 
principal  trees  are  the  wild,  fertile  bread-fruit,  the  Indian  al- 
mond, jack-in-the-box,  and  the  giant  banyan. 

The  fruit  of  another  common  tree  the  natives  use  to  stupefy 
fish. 

The  fruit  is  pounded  into  a  paste,  inclosed  in  a  bag,  and  kept 
over  night.  The  time  of  an  es])ecially  low  tide  is  selected,  and 
bags  of  the  pounded  fruit  are  taken  out  on  the  reef  next  morning; 
and  sunk  in  certain  deep  holes  in  the  reef.    The  fish  soon  appe;vr 
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at  the  surface,  some  of  them  lifelesss,  others  attempting  to  swim, 
or  faintly  struggling  witli  their  ventral  side  uppermost.  The 
natives  scoop  them  in  their  hands,  sometimes  even  diving  for 
them.  Nothing  more  striking  could  be  imagined  than  the  picture 
presented  by  the  conglomeration  of  strange  sliapes  and  bright 
colors — snake-like  sea  eels,  voracious  lizard-fishes,  gar-like  hound- 
fishes,  with  their  jaws  prolonged  into  a  sharp  beak;  long-snouted 
trumjjet-fishes,  flounders,  porcupine-fish,  bristling  with  spines; 
spuirrel-fishes  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  colors — scarlet, 
rose  color  and  silver^  and  yellow  and  blue;  parrot-fishes,  with 
large  scales,  parrot-like  beaks,  and  intense  colors,  some  of  them  a 
deep  greenish  blue,  others  looking  as  though  painted  with  blue 
and  pink  opaiiue  colors;  varigated  ('hatetodons.  called  "sea  but- 
terflies'' by  the  natives ;  trunkflshes  with  horns  and  annor,  leop- 
ard-s])otted  groupers,  hideous-looking,  warty  toad-fishes,  "nufu/' 
armed  with  poisonous  spines,  much  dreaded  by  the  natives,  and 
a  black  fish  with  a  spur  on  its  forehead. 

As  many  30ung  fish  unfit  for  food  are  destj-oyed  by  this  pro- 
cess, the  Spanish  government  forbade  this  method  of  fishing,  but 
since  the  American  occupation  of  the  island  the  practice  has  been 
revived. 

In  the  mangrove  swamps  when  tlie  tide  is  low  hundreds  of 
little  fishes  with  jtrotruding  eyes  may  be  seen  hopping  al>out  in 
the  mud  and  climbing  among  the  roots  of  the  Rhizophora  and  Bru- 
guiera.  These  are  the  widely  spread  Pcriophthalmus  koelrctiferi, 
belonging  to  a  group  of  fishes  interesting  from  the  fact  that  their 
air  bladder  has  assumed  in  a  measure  the  function  of  lungs, 
enabling  the  animal  to  breathe  atmospheric  air. 

THE  NATIVES  AS  THE  SFANIARUS  FOUND  THEM. 

Both  sexes  are  expert  swimmers,  and  were  as  much  at  ease  in 
the  water  as  on  land.  As  they  threw  themselves  into  the  s'  a  and 
came  bounding  from  wave  to  wave  they  reminded  Pigafetta  of 
dolphins.  The  men  were  good  divers.  Legazpi  states  that  they 
would  catch  fish  in  their  hands.  The  children  accompanied  their 
parents  while  fishing,  and  were  so  expert  in  the  water  that  Garcia 
declared  that  they  appeared  rather  fish  than  human  beings. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  their  houses 
were  high  and  neatlv  made  and  better  constructed  than  those  of 
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A  Coffee  Tree  in  Full  Bloom,  Island  of  Guam 
Every  family  on  the  island  grows  its  own  coffee 
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any  aborioinal  race  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Indies.  They  were 
rectangnhir  in  shajye,  with  walls  and  roofs  of  })ahu  leaves  curi- 
ously woven.  They  were  made  of  cocoanut  wood  and  palo  niaria, 
and  were  raised  from  the  ground  on  wooden  posts  or  pillars  of 
stone.  In  one  of  the  narratives  of  the  l^egaz])i  expedition  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  houses  supported  on  stone  pillars  served  as  sleep- 
ing apartments;  others  built  on  the  ground  were  used  for  cooking 
and  other  work.  Besides  these,  there  were  large  buildings  that 
served  as  storehouses  for  all  in  common,  wherein  the  large  boats 
and  covered  canoes  were  ke}»t.  "These  were  very  spacious,  broad, 
and  high,  and  worth  seeing."  As  described  by  the  missionaries, 
some  of  the  houses  iiad  four  rooms  or  conijjartments,  with  doors 
or  curtains  of  mats,  one  serving  as  a  sleeping-room,  another  as  a 
store-room  for  fruits,  a  third  for  cooking,  and  a  fourth  as  a  work- 
shop and  boat-house. 

They  were  a  happy,  careless  peojile,  fond  of  festivities,  danc- 
ing, singing,  story  telling,  and  contests  of  strength  and  skill,  yet 
sufficiently  industrious  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  garden 
patches,  build  excellent  houses  for  their  families,  braid  mats  of 
tine  texture,  and  construct  canoes  which  were  the  admiration  of 
all  the  early  navigators.  They  were  much  given  to  buffoonery, 
mockery,  playing  tricks,  jesting,  mimicry,  and  ridicule,  offering 
in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  undemonstrative 
Malayans. 

That  they  were  naturally  kind  and  generous  is  shown  by  their 
treatment  of  sl^ipwrecked  sailors  cast  upon  their  shores  and  their 
reception  of  the  early  missionaries  who  founded  the  tirst  colony 
on  the  island.  These  missionaries  complained  that  they  could  not 
make  the  natives  rake  life  seriously,  saying  that  what  they  prom- 
ised one  minute  they  forgot  the  next.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis- 
sionaries spoke  of  the  remarkable  intelligence  shown  by  the  chil- 
dren in  learning  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  moderation  of  the 
natives  in  eating,  and  the  absence  of  intoxicants.  Their  sense  of 
hospitality  was  very  marked.  Women  were  treated  with  consid- 
eration, and  had  greater  authority  than  in  almost  any  other  land 
hitherto  known. 

THE     PRESENT    PEOPLE    OF    GUAM. 

The  natives  of  Guam  are,  as  a  rule  of  good  jdiysique  and 
pleasing  appearance.  Owing  to  their  mixed  blood,  their  complex- 
ion varies  from  the  white  of  a  Caucasian  to  the  brown  of  a  Malay. 
Most  of  them  have  glossy  black  hair,  which  is  either  straight  or 
slightly  curly.  It  is  worn  short  by  the  men  and  long  by  the  wo- 
men, either  braided,  coiled,  or  dressed  after  the  styles  prevailing 
in  Manila. 
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Though  the  natives  of  Gnain  are  naturally  intelligent  and 
quick  to  learn,  little  has  been  clone  for  their  echuation,  and  many 
of  them  are  illiterate.  The  college  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  was 
founded  by  Queen  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  widow  of  Prilip  IV, 
who  settled  upon  it  an  annual  endowment  of  3,000  pesos. 
Through  misappropriation  and  dishonesty  the  annual  income  of 
the  college  gradually  dwindled  to  about  1.000  pesos.  The  greater 
part  of  this  was  absorbed  by  the  rector,  who  was  usually  the  priest 
stationed  at  Agana,  and  by  the  running  expenses  of  the  school, 
which  were  the  sul)sistence  and  wages  paid  to  janitor,  porter,  ste- 
ward, doctor,  and  the  lighting  of  the  building. 

The  peojde  are  essentially  agricultural.  There  are  few  mast- 
ers and  few  servants  on  the  island.  As  a  rule  the  farms  are  not 
too  extensive  to  be  cultivated  by  the  family,  all  of  v^iiom,  even  the 
little  children,  lend  a  hand.  Often  the  owners  of  neighboring 
farms  work  together  in  communal  fashion,  one  day  on  A's  corn, 
the  next  day  on  B's,  and  so  on,  laughing,  singing,  and  skylarking 
at  their  work  and  stopjjing  whenever  they  feel  so  inclined  to  take 
a  drink  of  tuba  from  a  bamboo  vessel  hanging  to  a  neighboring 
cocoanut  tree.  Each  does  his  share  without  constraint,  nor  will 
he  indulge  so  freely  in  tuba  as  to  incapacitate  himself  for  w^ork, 
for  experience  has  taught  the  necessity  of  temperance,  and  every 
one  must  do  his  share  if  the  services  are  to  be  reci})rocal.  In  the 
evening  they  separate,  each  going  to  his  own  rancho  to  feed  his 
bullock,  pigs,  and  chickens.  After  a  good  supjier  they  lie  down 
for  the  night  on  a  i)andanus  mat  spread  over  an  elastic  platform 
of  split  bamboo. 

None  of  the  natives  depends  for  his  livelihood  on  his  handi- 
work or  on  trade  alone.  They  are  men  who  can  make  shoes,  tan 
leather,  and  cut  stone  for  building  purposes,  but  such  a  thing  as 
a  Chamorro  shomaker,  tanner,  stone  mason,  or  merchant  who  sup- 
ports his  family  by  his  trade  is  unknown.  In  the  midst  of  build- 
ing a  stone  Avail  the  man  who  has  consented  to  help  do  the  work 
will  probably  say,  "Excuse  me,  Senor,  but  T  must  go  to  my  rancho 
for  three  or  four  days ;  the  weeds  are  getting  ahead  of  my  corn." 
And  when  lime  is  needed  the  native  to  whom  one  is  directed  may 
say,  "After  I  have  finished  gathering  my  cocoanuts  for  copra  I 
will  get  my  boys  to  cut  wood  and  gather  limestone  to  make  a  kiln. 
Never  fear,  Senor,  you  shall  have  your  lime  within  six  weeks." 
On  one  occasion  a  blacksmith  was  delayed  two  Aveeks  in  making 
a  plow  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  man  from  AA'honi  he  got  his 
charcoal  had  been  so  busy  supplying  visiting  vessels  with  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  l)urn  it. 


A  fish  Intoxicant;   the  Fruit  of   the  Bar)  i)igtou{a  speciosa. 
Natural  Size 


The  foreg-oing-  article  and  cuts  were  kindly  loaned  by  the 
Hation-^1  Geog-raphic  Mag-azine  of  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
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THOUGHTS  OFA  BLINDMAN 

BY    ONE   WHO    ONCE   IMAGINED   THAT   HIS    T.IFE 

WOULD   BE   A   BLANK  BECAUSE    HE 

HAD   LOST    HIS    SIGHT 


Written  for  Talks  Tales  and  Public  Opinion.  A  Magazine  edited 
and  published  by  the  blind  at  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,    D.    C. 


It  was  settled,  but  not  without  many  remonstrances.  I  was  going' 
to  take  a  journey  to  the  great  metropolis  unattended.  It  was  not  obstinacy 
on  my  part  but  the  result  of  determination  and  confidence.  I  wanted  to 
go  very  much.  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  attendant, 
and  I  was  not  willing  that  any  of  my  friends  should  accompanj'  me  at 
their  own  expense. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  taken  the  chances  of  depending 
upon  the  kindness  of  strangers,  to  use  their  eyes  for  me  when  absolutely 
necessary.  I  knew  that  New  York  people  were  always  in  a  very  great 
hurry,  but  I  was  sure  that  they  would  find  time  to  assist  me  to  change 
cars  and  as  that  was  all  the  assistance  I  needed  until  I  should  reach  my 
destination,  I  said  "goodbye"  and  started  on  my  journey. 

I  had  already  made  use  of  the  telephone,  to  engage  a  room  at  the 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  the  corner  of  South  Marcy  Avenue  and  Ninth 
street  in  Brooklyn,  where  I  arrived  without  mishap,  after  a  most  delight- 
ful journey  of  about  four  hours.  I  say  delightful  because  the  greater  part 
of  mj'  journey  was  made  while  I  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm  chair, 
on  the  shady  side  of  a  Sound  steamer.     A  not  over  strong  breeze  tempered 
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the  heat  of  a  July  day,  while  I  listened  to  what  the  waves  were  saying- as 
they  broke  upon  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  were  ruthlessly  churned  into 
foam  b}'  the  wheel  at  the  stern. 

A  few  feet  to  my  rig-ht,  within  easj'  hearing-  distance  was  a  gentle- 
man explaining  all  points  of  interest  to  a  compan}'  of  ladies  whose  merry 
laughter  and  quick  witted  repartee  added  not  a  little  to  my  enjoyment. 

Just  before  we  reached  Hell-gate  we  heard  strains  of  music  from  a 
band  on  board  of  an  approaching- excursion  steamer.  Nearer  and  nearer 
it  came,  until  the  musi^  was  made  more  jo\'ous  by  shouts  and  hurrahs 
voiced  by  a  large  company  of   happj-  children,  as  the  boat  swept  bj'  us. 

Imagine  3'ourself  in  a  well  appointed,  up-to-date  hotel,  surrounded 
b}'  ever^'  convenience,  not  to  sa3'  luxurj',  minus  the  ever  prevailing  odor  of 
tobacco,  with  meals  served  in  the  best  of  style  and  of  a  quality  not  to  be 
surpassed,  if  we  are  satislied  with  a  reasonable  variety,  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  a  young'-  man  with  an  income  of  not  more  than  $10.  a  week, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  home  comforts  provided  b3'  the  Booklyn 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  its  members  and  guests. 

This  particular  building  is  one  of  three  each  costing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  soon  to  be  opened  to  the  young 
men  of  that  city.  I  say  to  be,  because  two  of  the  three  are  not  quite 
ready  for  occupancj'.  You  wonder  a  little  where  the  money  came  from, 
when  horror  of  horrors,  3'ou  are  told,  that  one  half  of  the  large  sum 
required  is  tainted,  it  beings  the  gift  of  John  D.  Rockfeller. 

What  was  I  to  do?  Should  I  flee  precipitantl3'  to  some  hotel  ?  I 
wanted  to  sta3'.  Luck3'  thought;  I  would  reason  it  out  just  as  a  certain 
stow-awa3-, who  ran  awa3-  from  the  g-uardianship  of  his  elder  brother  and 
was  forced  out  of  his  hiding  place  113'  hung'-er,  when  the  vessel  was  be- 
calmed off  Cape  Cod,  convinced  himself  that  his  notions  about  the  sin  of 
encouraging  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food,  was  a  mistake.  I  mean 
the  bo3',  who  afterwards  l)ecame  a  g'-reat  statesman  and  diplomat,  drew 
lightening  from  the  sk\^  on  a  kite-string,  invented  the  first  stove  and  wrote 
a  lot  of  wise  saving'-s  which  became  proverbs,    in  the   mouths   of   parents. 
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all  over  this  country  of  ours. 

I  could  see  that  boy  as  he  paced  back  and  forth  along-  the  deck  of 
the  little  vessel  watching-  the  sailors  pulling  in  the  frisky  cod,  taking-  in 
the  appetising-  odor, of  the  fish  as  it  was  being-  prepared  for  food  by  the 
ship's  cook,  and  g-oing-  carefully  over  all  the  arg-uments  which  had  seemed 
so  unanswerable  in  days  gone  by.  I  could  see  him  stop  for  a  moment 
to  watch  one  of  the  sailors  lay  open  a  fine  specimen  of  the  catch,  when  he 
saw,  contained  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish,  other  little  fish  upon  which  the 
greater  one  had  breakfasted,  and  I  could  hear  him  exclaim,  'That  settles 
it.  If  these  fish  eat  up  each  other  there  is  no  harm  done  in  my  eating 
them':  and  then  under  his  breath,  as  it  were  'Especially'  as  the  fish  are 
already  caught,  and  there  are  many  more  than  the  crew  can  use.' 

I  wished  the  young  lady  who  gave  up  a  fine  position  in  a  New  Eng- 
land College,  because  a  portion  of    the  salary  paid  her  was  tainted,  was 
there  to  argue  it  out  with  me.     I'm  not  laughing  at  her  because  I  admire 
people  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and    it    does    not   at    all 
follow  that  she  anticipated  the  wide  publicity  of  her   act,  and    was  there- 
fore,not  guilty  of  what  people  might  call  a  parade  of  virtue.      "No  honest 
injun,"  as   the  school-boy  says,  was  she  right  in  what  she  did,    and    was 
the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wrong  in  accepting  the  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  enabled   them  to  raise  three  hundred  thousand  more  for  the 
erection  of  these  magnificant  buildings?      Why!  a  few  daj^s  after,  when   I 
sat  in  the  midst  of  twenty-two  little  blind  children,  one  six  year  old  child 
in  a  swing  because  it  had  not  yet  learned  to  walk,  all  of  them   too   young 
to  become  State  beneficiaries  by  being  admitted  to  the  Institution    for    the 
Blind,  now  receiving  intelligent  care  by  kind-hearted,  motherly  attendants, 
all  because  Miss  Tragier,  with  self-sacrificing  labor  and  persistant  devo- 
tion, had  labored  for  several  years  to  rescue  these  little  ones,  from  houses 
where  both  their    bodies    and    minds    were    being    neglected,    and    after- 
wards   when    I  entered  the    Work-shop    for    the    Blind    on    Forty-second 
street  where  sixteen  strong  able-bodied  blind    men    were    at    work    as    a 
result  of  the  Waldorf    Astoria  meeting,  presided  over    by    Mark    Twain, 
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which  was  brought  about  by  the  indefaticable  labors  of  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  and  her  sister  Edith,  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind,  and  when  I 
thought  of  the  hundreds  of  blind  children  suffering  for  the  want  of 
intelligent  care  and  the  thousands  of  able-bodied  blind  men  and  women, 
who  with  a  little  help,  and  the  right  kind  of  counsel,  could  escape  from 
a  life  of  idle  dependence,  and  br^^ak  the  monotony  of  their  existence  by 
becoming  active  factors  in  the  industrial  world,  I  said  to  myself  that  I 
wouldn't  object  to  coaxing  some  of  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  Old 
Nick  himself,  to  help  this  cause  along. 

Not  that  I  could  wish  to  compare  a  certain  gentleman  with  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  for  I  do  not  agree  with  people  who  criticise  church 
organizations,  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions  for  accepting 
this  gentlemans  gifts.  It  was  not  many  3'ears  ago  that  thrifty  fathers 
and  mothers  would  have  pointed  him  out  as  a  smart  man  and  a  good 
example  for  their  children  to  copy.  It  is  only  recently  that  Nepolians 
of  finance  have  come  into  popular  disfavor,  and  we  should  judge  a  man 
by  the  standards  set  up  by  the  world,  in  the  day  of  his  activity'. 

The  public  conscience  has  been  quickened  of  late:  a  welcome  sign 
of  progress,  but  there  is  no  use  being  too  hard  on  the  long-headed 
financiers  of  a  generation  ago.  It  was  right  once  in  the  judgement  of 
the  relig^ious  world,  to  burn  heretics.  But  what  about  the  weaker  con- 
cerns that  were  forced  to  sell  out  to  the  Oil  Trust  or  go  out  of  buisness, 
because  they  could  not  compete  with  that  great  monster,  I  hear  some  one 
sa}'. 

A  good  man3'  people  get  their  necks  broken  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  but  the  good  Lord  alone  knows  what  would  be- 
come of  us  all  but  for  the  existence  of  that  law.  I  can  remember  when  the 
people  of  my  native  state  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  upon 
the  policy  of  a  certain  rail-road  corporation  when  it  bought  up  or  leased 
all  the  other  rail-road  lines  in  tlie  state,  but  when  the  fare  on  all  these 
roads  was  reduced  from  three  to  two  cents  a  mile  in  consequence  of  the 
more  economical  managment,  their  concern  was  allayed.     What  about  the 
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unfair  methods  emplo3'ed  by  the  Oil  Trusts?  War  in  the  past,  whether 
commercial  or  the  other  kind  has  never  been  conducted  along-  tlie  lines  of 
brotherly  love.  We  all  think  General  Funston  is  a  pretty  g-ood  fellow 
now,  but  the  means  he  employed  to  capture  Aguinaldo  were  not  in 
accordance  with  old-fashioned  notions  of  chivalry. 

Perhaps  with  a  few  more  Presidents  to  insist  upon  a  "square  deal," 
a  little  more  vigilence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  coming  to  the 
front  of  a  few  statesmen  like  Golden  Rule  Johnson,  we  may  succeed  in 
eliminating  unfair  methods  of  competition,  corners  in  the  necessities  of 
of  I'fe,  and    the  like. 

Trusts  are  not  all  bad.  Many  of  them  are  labor-saving  machines, 
which,  if  run  bj'  good  and  fair-minded  men,  might  prove  a  blessing.  It 
is  not  wise  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  lever  and  the  carpenters  bit,  because 
burglars  sometimes  use  them.  I  well  remember  a  good  old  lady's 
narration  of  what  happened  when  the  three  Churches  in  Battlebrook 
formed  a  trust  to  meet  the  religious  requirements  of  that  little  community, 
during  the  winter  of  the  coal-famine.  "You  6ee,"said  she,  "there  warn't 
enough  coal  in  town  to  go  round,  and  we  couldn't  get  any  more  for  love 
or  monej',  and  all  the  towns  folk  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  Parson  Brown,  good  old  soul,  who  had  some  practical 
ideas,  suggested  that  our  three  Churches  form  a  combine,  and  hold 
services  in  one  Church.  This,  said  he,  will  give  us  a  chance  to  distribute 
the  thirty-tons  of  coal  it  will  take  to  run  the  other  two  Churches  during 
the  winter,  among  the  poor  people  who  haven't  any.  The  other  two 
ministers  agreed,  and  lor!  you  ought  to  see  what  a  good  time  we  all  had. 
The  ministers  took  turns  preaching,  and  a  whole  lot  of  people  who  never 
thought  of  going  to  Church  became  regular  attendants.  It  would  have 
done  3'our  soul  good  to  see  how  the  town  woke  up.  We  all  got  better 
acquainted  and  there  was  a  heap  of  folks  who  were  sorry  when  spring 
came  and  we  all  had  to  separate  and  go  back  to  our  own  Churches. 
Aunt  Pettibone  spoke  right  out  in  meeting  and  said,  "If  it  warn't  for  two 
of  our  minsters  losing  a  job   she'd  think   it   a  blessing   if  the   other  two 
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Churches  would  burn  down,"  and  Captain  Bridesmaid  said,  "if  a  captain 
and  two  mates  could  find  plenty  of  work  to  do  on  a  three-masted  schooner, 
he  thought  the  two  thousand  souls  in  the  Lord's  vinyard  in  Battlebrook 
oug-ht  to  furnish  work  enough  for  three  ministers,  if  thej'  didn't  have  but 
one  Church,  and  there  warn't  any  need  of  giving  up  any  of  the  ministers. 
He  didn't  think  preaching  vra.%  all  the  work  there  was  to  do,"  and  I've 
Jaeen  wondering  ever  since,  if  he  wasn't  right. 

F.   E.  C. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


RACING  against  time  in  the  prostrating-  summer  heat  of  Wash- 
ington the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  brought  its  memorable  first 
session  to  an  end  late  on  the  night  of  June  30.  It  has  been  a 
great  Congress,  but  perhaps  with  the  quality  of  those  men  who  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.  Its  best  work  has  been  done  with  apparent 
reluctance,  under  the  spur  of  Presidential  insistence  and  the  lash  of  an 
imperious  public  opinion. 

The  whole  session  was  dominated  by  the  President's  determination 
to  have  a  Railroad  Rate  bill  passed,  and  in  the  closing  hours  he  had  his 
way.  The  long  debate  in  the  Senate  bore  fruit  in  a  measure  vastly 
improved  as  compared  with  its  shape  when  it  first  passed  the  House,  and 
the  House  at  last  accepted  the  most  important  of  the  Senate  amendments. 
As  finally  enacted  into  law  the  bill  provides  that  upon  complaint  that  a 
given  rate  is  unreasonable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  set 
it  aside  and  fix  a  reasonable  maximum  charge,  which  shall  take  effect  in 
not  less  than  thirty  days  and  shall  remain  in  effect  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  unless  revoked  by  the  courts.  The  method  of  securing  a  court 
review  is  prescribed  in  detail.  Pipe  lines,  express  companies,  sleeping 
car  companies  and  private  car  lines  are  brought  under  control,  but  the 
attempt  to  exclude  the  owners  of  pipe  lines  from  the  privilege  of  carrying 
their  own  oil  has  been  abandoned.       Free  passes  are  forbidden,  except  in 
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a  generous  list  of  excepted  cases.  The  well-meant  attempt  of  the  Senate 
to  secure  equal  accommodations  for  all  classes  of  citizens  on  passenger 
trains  were  resented  by  sensitive  colored  agitators,  who  saw  in  it  an  in- 
sidious plot  to  nationalize  the  "Jim  Crow  car"  system.  Accordingl}'  it 
was  dropped,  and  the  railroads  are  left  without  any  new  compulsion  to 
furnish  as  good  accommodations  to  colored  as  to  white  patrons. 


THE    FIGHT    FOR    CLEAN    MEAT. 

Late  in  the  session  interest  in  the  Rate  Bill  was  suddenly  over- 
shadowed by  the  meat  sensation.  The  Beveridge  inspection  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition,  but  in  the  House  the  packing 
interests  rallied,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards agent,  and  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as 
if  the  American  people  would  have  to  keep  on  eating  meat  with  its  ej'es 
shut.  But  the  joint  pressure  of  the  President  and  of  the  public  finallj' 
brought  the  trust  to  terms.  The  onlj^  important  points  upon  which  the 
House  held  out  to  the  end  were  the  requirement  that  the  cost  of  inspection 
should  be  paid  by  the  Government  instead  of  b}^  the  trust,  and  that  the 
packers  should  not  be  compelled  to  put  dates  on  their  cans.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  insisted  that  canned  beef  ten  years  old  was  just  as  good  as  that 
canned  j^esterday,  unless  something  had  happened  to  the  cans.  He 
refused  to  pander  to  the  foolish  whims  of  people  who  wanted  their  canned 
meat  fresh,  even  if  Dr.  Wiley,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  did  say  that  canned  goods  were  affected  by  the 
can  and  other  processes  from  the  day  they  were  pui  in  the  can,  and  that 
after  two,  or  possibly  three,  years  they  might  be  deleterious  to  health  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  had  been  sterilized  in  the  first  place.  For 
the  cost  of  inspection  the  bill  as  passed  appropriates  $3,000,000. 
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•MAKING  THE    LABE.L    TELL." 


Closely  allied  with  the  meat  inspection  amendment  was  the  Pure 
Food  bill,  which  got  out  of  the  woods  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The 
excellent  measure  which  had  passed  the  Senate  last  spring-  had  been  held 
up  in  the  House  so  long  as  to  arouse  grave  suspicions  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Cbnnon  machine,  but  the  Speaker  finally  decided  to  put  the  bill  on  his 
slate  for  passage.  Contrary  to  the  usual  process,  this  bill  grew  better  as 
it  went  through  the  various  stag-es  of  amendment  and  conference,  and  in 
its  form  it  is  an  effective  safe-guard  against  the  interstate  traffic  in 
adulterated  and  misbranded  goods.  It  reaches  the  nostrum  venders  by 
requiring  them  to  tell  on  the  labels  of  their  packages  "the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta 
eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or 
any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained  therein," 
Moreover  the  provision,  originally  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  ''bracers,"  allowing  them  to  use  enough  alcohol  to  dissolve  all 
their  ingredients  without  mentioning  it  on  the  label,  has  been  left  out. 

There  are  members  who  believe  that  the  most  important  law  passed 
by  this  Congress  will  turn  out  to  have  been  the  one  abolishing  the  internal 
revenue  tax  on  denatured  alcohol.  Coming  just  as  the  supply  of  gasoline 
is  running  short,  while  the  demand  is  reaching  unprecedented  proportions, 
the  opening  of  a  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  power  promises  to  work 
an  industrial  revolution.  Moreover,  alcohol  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be 
monopolized— it  can  be  produced  wherever  a  potato  or  a  cornstalk  will 
grow— and  since  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  lighting  and  heating  as 
well  as  for  power  it  oft'ers  a  better  prospect  of  breaking  the  domination  of 
Standard  Oil  than  could  be  found  in  the  most  stringent  anti-trust  laws. 
Already  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  power  boats  are  experi- 
menting with  alcohol  engines  to  be  ready  for  the  market  when  the  tax  is 
taken  oft"  on  the  first  of  next  January. 
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Although  the  attempt  to  restrict  immigration  failed,  Congress  put 
some  safeguards  around  the  process  of  gaining  American  citizenship.  It 
forbade  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  unable  to  speak  English,  estab- 
lished a  bureau  charged  with  the  duty  of  registering  a  personal  descrip- 
tion of  every  alien  entering  the  country,  and  denied  the  privilege  of 
naturalization  to  anarchists,  advisers  of  lawlessness,  and  believers  in 
polygamy. 

In  the  history  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  this  session  of  Congress  will 
rank  next  to  that  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Nicaragua  route  should 
be  abandoned  for  that  by  Panama.  The  fifty-ninth  Congress  has  definite- 
ly settled  the  question  of  type,  directing  that  the  canal  shall  be  built  with 
locks  carrying  it  to  a  height  of  eighty-five  feet  instead  of  at  sea  level,  and 
it  has  appropriated  $42,500,000  for  carrying  on  the  work— $16,500,000  for 
deficiencies  and  $26,000,000  for  the  operations  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
When  this  is  spent  we  shall  have  over  $100,000,000  sunk  in  the  Isthmian 
ditch,  whatever  we  may  have  to  show  for  it.  Notwithstanding  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  the  canal,  and  the  impossibility  of  setting  any  limit  to  the 
ultimate  outlay.  Congress  has  decided  that  supplies  shall  not  be  bought  in 
the  cheapest  market,  but  that  they  shall  all  be  of  domestic  manufacture 
imless  the  President  shall  deem  the  prices  asked  exorbitant. 


THIC  FORTY-SIXTH    STAR. 


By  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  new 
State,  with  a  population  half  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  original  thirteen 
States  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  put  together,  a  new  and  brilliant  star 
has  been  added  to  the  flag.  It  is  possible  that  another  may  come  at  the 
same  time,  since  the  option  of  accepting  joint  Statehood,  with  large 
material  advantages,  has  been  offered  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
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Something  has  been  done  toward  the  rescue  of  Niagara  Falls,  by  the 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  water  to  be  taken  out  by  the  power  companies. 
The  bill  was  badly  mangled  in  its  process  through  the  House,  but  at  least 
it  formulated  a  policy  and  made  a  beginning  on  which  more  can  be  built 
hereafter. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  in  the  needed  reform  of  the  consular 
service,  although  the  act  as  passed  is  much  weaker  than  it  was  when 
Secretary  Root  framed  it.  The  liability  of  common  carriers  for  injuries 
to  their  employees  has  been  secured,  but  Senator  La  Follette's  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  accidents  caused  by  excessive  hours  of  labor  and  imperfect 
appliances  has  gone  over  to  the  next  session,  under  an  ironclad  agreement 
that  the  Senate  shall  vote  upon  it  on  January  10.  A  historical  advance 
has  been  the  transformation  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  from- 
irresponsible  wards  of  the  nation  into  American  citizens. 

The  public  health  has  been  safeguarded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
national  quarantine  against  yellow  fever. 

The  neglected  District  of  Alaska  has  at  last  secured  some  legislative 
recognition.  It  is  to  have  a  Delegate  in  the  House,  and  the  revenue  from 
its  liquor  trade,  a  substantial  matter  in  Alaska,  is  to  be  devoted  to  schools 
and  roads. 

Although  Mr.  Sulzer's  energetic  efforts  to  secure  relief  for  the  victims 
of  the  "General  Slocum"  disaster  were  not  successful,  the  memory  of  that 
calamity  was  able  to  obtain  some  needed  improvements  in  the  steamboat 
inspection  service. 

The  discreditable  condition  which  has  required  the  President  either 
to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  himself  and  his  suite  or  to  accept  illegal 
and  improper  favors  from  the  railroads  has  been  abolished.  Hereafter 
there  will  be  a  fund  of  $25,000  a  year  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  legislation  asked  by  the  President  to  couteract  the  effect  of  the 
"immunity  bath"  decision  of  Judge  Humphreys  has  been  secured.  It  will 
not  be  possible  hereafter  for  a  lawbreaking  official  of    a  corporation    to 
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shield  himself  beliind  the  plea  that  he  has  given  information  to  a  Govern- 
ment investigator.  There  will  be  no  immunity  except  to  a  natural  person 
who  has  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Government  on  oath,  or  who  has  fur- 
nished relevant  evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena. 

Congress  has  extended  its  protection  over  the  antiquities  on  the 
public  lands,  has  authorized  the  President  to  acquire  sites  of  historic 
value,  has  accepted  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  from  California,  and 
has  established  a  new  national  park  in  Oklahoma.  It  has  created  a 
national  cemetery  about  the  tomb  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  has  ordered 
the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  to  be  m.arked. 

The  two  conspicuous  failures  of  this  Congress  has  been  its  neglect  to 
provide  for  publicity  of  campaign  finances  and  the  ambition  of  gifts  from 
corporations — a  matter  in  which  the  Administration  seems  to  have  lost 
interest— and  its  brutal  disregard  to  the  claims  of  the  Filipinos  to  fair 
treatment  under  our  tariff.  One  bit  of  relief  to  the  Philippines,  however, 
has  been  the  postponement  until  1909  of  the  operation  of  the  law  requiring 
their  coasting  trade  to  be  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  general  sub- 
ject of  tariff  revision  has  been  avoided  as  if  it  were  loaded  with  smallpox 
germs,  but  now  that  the  President  has  secured  his  Rate  bill  the  word  for 
a  tariff  agitation  may  be  given  at  any  moment,  and  when  tlie  President 
moves  Congress  will  follow. 

The  legislation  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  has  gone  forth  with  the 
inspection  certificate  of  President  Roosevelt  duly  stamped  on  the  can.  In 
an  official  statement  issued  at  the  time  of  adjournment  the  President 
said: 


"In  the  session  that  has  just  closed  the  Congress  has  done  more  sub- 
stantial work  for  good  than  any  Congress  has  done  at  anj'  session  since  I 
became  familiar  with  public  affairs.  The  legislation  has  been  along  the 
lines  of  real  constructive  statesmanship  of  the  most  practical  and  efficient 
type,  and  bill  after  bill  has  been  enacted  into  law  which  was  of  an  im- 
portance so  great  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  enactment  of  any  one  of 
them  alone   would   have  made  the   session  memorable.      ...      I  would 
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not  be  afraid  to  compare  its  record  with  that  of  any  previous  Congsess  in 
our  history,  not  alone  for  the  wisdom  but  for  the  disinterested  high- 
mindedness  which  has  controlled  its  action." 

This  view  prevailed  very  generally  in  Washington-in  fact,  it  was 
one  of  the  few  points  in  which  the  sentiment  of  Congress  was  in  complete 
accord  with  that  of  the  President. 


If  We  Had  But  A  Day 

BY   MARY   LOWE    DICKINSON 

We  should  fill  the  hours  with  the  sweetest  things, 

If  we  had  but  another  day; 
We  should  drink  alone  at  the  purest  springs, 

In  our  upward  way; 

We  should  love  with  a  lifetime's  love  in  an  hour. 

If  the  hours  were  few; 
We  should  rest  not  for  dreams,  but  for  fresher  power 

To  be  and  to  do. 

We  should  guide  our  wayward  and  wearied  wills 

By  the  clearest  light; 
We  should  keep  our  eyes  on  the  heavenly  hills, 

If  they  lay  in  sight; 

We  should  trample  the  pride  and  discontent 

Beneath  our  feet; 
We  should  take  whatever  a  good  God  sent. 

With  trust  complete. 
We  should  waste  no  moments  in  weak  regret 

If  the  days  were  but   one; 
If  what  we  remember  and  what  we  forget 

Went  out  with  the   sun. 

We  should  be  from  our  clamorous  selves  set  free, 

To  work  or  to  play, 
And  to  be  what  the  Father  would  have  us  be, 

If  we  had  but  a  day. 
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It  Was  His  Job. 


One  day  last  winter  Representative  Cushman,  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, was  entertaining-  a  constituent  at  luncheon.  A  man  passed  whom 
Mr.  Cushman  seized  b3'  the  arm  and  presented  to  his  friend. 

"This  is  the  man,"  said  Cushman,  confidentially,  "who  has  written 
more  stupidities  than  any  other  living  person." 

The  man  from  Washington  was  so  taken  back  by  the  remark,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  height  of  impoliteness,  that  he  sat  in  open- 
mouthed  silence.  The  man  introduced,  however,  took  the  observation 
good-naturedly,  smilingly  broadl3\ 

"Perhaps  I  should  add,"  continued  Cushman,  "that  this  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  official  stenographers  of  the  House" — Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Musical  Plant. 


In  Nubia  there  is  a  strange  plant  called  "isofar."  When  the  wind 
blows  it  sends  forth  musical  sounds  closely  resembling  those  of  the  flute. 
The  natives,  who  are  ignorant,  superstitious  people,  regard  tlie  plant  with 
dread.  There  is  no  reason  for  this,  for  the  plant  gives  forth  its  unusual 
sounds  because  of  certain  thorns  at  its  base.     These  are  pierced  with  tiny 

holes  by  insects  who  search  for  the  gum  in  the  plant. 

/ 

/ 
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From  the  New  York    Tribune,  November  22,  1903. 


BUREAU  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


PLACE  FOR  SALE  OF  THEIR  HANDIWORK  TO  BE  FOUNDED 

As  the  result  of  the  parlor  meeting-  held  yesterday  after- 
noon under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  at  her  house, 
No.  44  East  78th  street,  an  employment  bureau  for  the  blind 
and  an  arts  and  crafts  shop  for  the  sale  of  their  work  will 
probably  be  established  at  an  early  date  in  New  York. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Experiment  Station  for  the  Blind  was  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, and  made  a  moving-  appeal  for  the  practical  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  here  and  for  the  opening-  up  of  a 
market  for  the  labor  of  the  sig-htless  man  and  woman. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  most  interestingly  of  the  experimxental 
work  carried  on  at  the  Cambridge  station  and  of  the  school 
which  his  father,  a  blind  man,  established  for  the  blind  at  Nor- 
wood, England.  I'ictures  thrown  on  the  screen,  of  Norwood 
and  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia 
were  ^.  revelation  to  the  audience  of  what  the  blind  may 
accomplish  and  enjoy.  BUnd  men  riding  bicycles,  marching-, 
working  freely  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  playing  leap-frog; 
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blind  g-irls  playing-  tag-  on  an  open  lawn,  making  buttonholes  and 
and  skating- on  roller  skates;  blind  boys  playing  chess  and  run- 
ning r?ces  on  a  trade,  and  all  with  the  greatest  freedom,  amid 
surroundings  spacious  and  eleg-ant— these  were  among-  the 
wonderful  sights  the  audience  saw. 

Miss  Kolt  also  spoke,  emphasizing-  the  g-reat  need  of  co- 
operation between  the  blind  workers  and  the  world.  It  was 
Miss  Holt  and  her  sister,  Miss  Edith  Holt,  who  instituted  the 
bureau  for  the  distribution  of  free  tickets  for  the  theatre  and 
concerts  among-  the  blind  last  year,  and  they  are  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  sightless.  Miss  Holt  estab" 
lisheda  bureau  in  London  two  years  ago  for  the  sale  of  the 
work  of  the  blind. 

It  is  planned  to  call  the  prespective  bureau  the  United 
States  Employment  Bureau  and  Handicraft  Shop,  and  to  have 
it  run  co-operatively  by  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Miss  Helen  Keller  will  probably  come  on  later  to  speak  ia  the 
interest  of  this  new  movement. 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  \k  Past. 


SAINT  THERESA. 


RELIGIOUS    ENTHUSIASM. 


I 


* 


ojr 


HAVE  already  painted  in  Cleopatra, to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  the  Pag-an  woman  of  antiquity,  revelling-  in 
the  pleasures  of  vanity  and  sensuality,  with  a  feeble 
moral  sense,  and  without  any  distinct  recognition  of 
God  or  of  immortality.  The  g-enius  of  Pag-anism 
was  simply  the  deification  of  the  Venus  Polyhymnia, 
—the  adornment  and  pleasure  of  what  is  perishable 
in  man.  It  directed  all  the  energ-ies  of  human  nature 
to  the  pampering-  and  decorating-  of  this  moral  body 
not  believing-  that  the  mind  and  soul  which  animate  it, 
and  which  are  the  sources  of  all  its  g-lory, would  ever  live  beyond 
the  g-rave.  A  few  sag-es  believed  differently,— men  who  rose 
above  the  spirit  of  Pag-anism,  but  not  such  men  as  Alexander- 
or  Cciesar,  or  Antony,  the  foremost  men  of  all  the  world  in  g-rand 
ambitions  and  success.  Taking-  it  for  g-ranted  that  this  world 
is  the  only  theatre  for  enjoyment,  or  action,  or  thoug-ht,  men 
naturally  said,  "Let  us  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-mor- 
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row  we  die."  And  hence  no  hig-her  life  was  essayed  than  that 
which  furnished  sensual  enjoyments,  or  incited  an  ambition  to 
be  strong  and  powerful.  Of  course,  riches  were  sought  above 
everything- ,  since  these  furnish  the  means  of  gratifying-  those 
pleasures  which  were  most  valued,  or  stimulating  that  vanity 
whose  essence  is  self-idolatry. 

With  this  universal  rush  of  humanity  after  pleasures  which 
centred  in  the  body,  the  soul  was  left  dishonored  and  un- 
cared  for,  except  by  a  few  philosophers.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  the  mind,  for  there  were  intellectual  pleasures  derived  from 
conversation,  books,  and  works  of  art.  And  some  called  the 
mind  divine,  in  distinction  from  matter;  some  speculated  on 
the  nature  of  each,  and  made  mind  and  matter  in  perpetual 
antagonism,  as  ihe  good  and  evil  forces  of  the  universe.  But 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  whole  man  perished,  or  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  elemental  forces  of  nature,  or  reappeared 
again  in  new  forms  upon  the  earth,  to  expiate  those  sins  of 
which  nature  is  conscious.  To  some  men  were  given  longings 
after  immortality,  not  absolute  convictions,-men  like  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  Cicero.  But  I  do  not  speak  of  these  illustrious 
exceptions  ;  I  mean  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  the 
rich  and  powerful  and  pleasure-seeking,-those  whose  supreme 
delight  was  in  banquets,  palaces,  or  intoxicating  excitements, 
like  chariot-racings  and  gladiatorial  shows  ;  yea,  triumphal  pro- 
cessions to  raise  the  importance  of  the  individual  self,  and  stim- 
ulate vanity  and  pride. 

Hence  Paganism  put  a  small  value,  comparatively,  on  even 

intellectual  enjoyments.    It  cultivated  those  arts  which  appealed 

to  the  senses  more  than  to  the  mind ;  it  paid  dearly  for  any  sort 

of  intellectual   training  which  could   be  utilized,— oratory,    for 

nstance,  to  enable  a  lawyer  to  gain  a  case,  or  statesman  to  con- 
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trol  a  mob ;  it  rewarded  those  poets  who  could  sing"  blended 
praises  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or  who  could  excite  the  passions 
at  the  theatre.  But  it  paid  still  hig-her  prices  to  athletes  and 
dancers,  and  almost  no  price  at  all  to  those  who  soug-ht  to  stim- 
ulate a  love  of  knowledg-e  for  its  own  sake,— men  like  Socrates, 
for  example,  who  walked  barefooted,  and  lived  on  fifty  dollars 
a  year,  and  who  at  last  was  killed  out  of  pure  hatred  for  the 
truths  he  told  and  the  manner  in  which  he  told  them,— this  mar- 
tyrdom occuring-  in  the  most  intellectual  city  of  the  world.  In 
both  Greece  and  Rome  there  was  an  intellectual  training  for 
men  bent  on  utilitarian  ends  ;  even  as  we  endow  schools  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  enable  us  to  conquer  nature,  and  to  be- 
come strong-  and  rich  and  comfortable ;  but  there  were  no 
schools  for  women,  whose  intellects  were  disdained,  and  who 
were  valued  only  as  servants  or  animals,— either  to  drudg-e,  or 
to  please  the  senses. 

But  even  if  there  were  some  women  in  Paganism  of  hig-h 
mental  education, — if  women  sometimes  rose  above  their  servile 
condition  by  pure  intellect,  and  amused  men  by  their  wit  and 
humor, — still  their  souls  were  little  thought  of.  Now,  it  is  the 
soul  of  woman — not  her  mind,  and  still  less  her  body— which 
elevates  her,  and  makes  her,  in  some  important  respects,  the 
superior  of  man  himself.  He  has  dominion  over  her  by  force 
of  will,  intellect,  and  physical  power.  When  she  has  dominion 
over  him,  it  is  by  those  qualities  which  come  from  the  soul, — 
her  superior  nature,  greater  than  both  mind  and  body.  Pag^- 
anism  never  recognized  the  superior  nature,  especially  in  wo- 
man,—that  which  must  be  fed,  even  in  this  world,  or  there  will 
be  constant  unrest  and  discontent.  And  inasmuch  as  Pag"an- 
ism  did  not  feed  it,  women  were  unhappy,  especially  those  who 
had  great  capacities.       They  may  have  been  comfortable,  but 
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they  were  not  contented. 

Hence,  women  made  no  great  advance  either  in  happiness 
or  in  power,  until  Christianity  revealed  the  g-reatness  of  the 
soul,  its  perpetnal  longings,  its  infinite  capacities,  and  its  future 
satisfactions.  The  spiritual  exercises  of  the  soul  then  became 
the  greatest  source  of  comfort  amid  those  evils  which  once 
ended  in  despair.  With  every  true  believer,  the  salvation  of  so 
precious  a  thing  necessarily  became  the  end  of  life,  for  Chris- 
tianity taught  that  the  soul  might  be  lost.  In  view  of  the  soul's 
transcendent  value,  therefore,  the  pleasures  of  the  body  became 
of  but  little  account  in  comparison.  Riches  are  good,  power  is 
desirable  ;  eating  and  drinking  are  ver}^  pleasaat ;  praise,  flat- 
tery, admiration, — all  these  thing-s  delight  us,  and  under  Pag- 
anism were  sought  and  prized.  But  Christianity  said,  "What 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 

Christianity,  then,  set  about  in  earnest  to  rescue  this  soul 
which  Paganism  had  disregarded.  In  consequence  of  this, 
women  began  to  rise,  and  shine  in  a  new  light.  They  gained 
a  new  charm,  even  moral  beauty,— yea,  a  new  power,  so  that 
they  could  laugh  at  ancient  foes,  and  say  triumphantly,  when 
those  foes  sought  to  crush  them,  "O  Grave,  where  is  thy  Vic- 
tory? O  Death,  where  is  thy  Sting?"  There  is  no  beauty 
among  women  like  this  moral  beauty,  whose  seat  is  in  the  soul. 
It  is  not  only  a  radiance,  but  if  is  a  defence  :  it  protects  women 
from  the  wrath  and  passion  of  men.  With  glory  irradiating 
every  feature,  it  says  to  the  boldest.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  farther.  It  is  a  benediction  to  the  poor  and  a  welcome 
to  the  rich.  It  shines  with  such  unspeakable  loveliness,  so 
rich  in  blessing  and  so  refined  in  ecstasy,  that  men  gaze  with 
more  than  admiration,  even  with  sentiments  bordering  on  that 
adoration  which  the   Middle  Ages  felt  for  the  mother  of  our 
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Lord,  and  which  they  also  bestowed  upon  departed  saints.  In 
the  immortal  painting-s  of  Raphael  and  Murillo  we  g-et  some 
idea  of  this  moral  beauty,  which  is  so  hard  to  copy. 

So  woman  passed  gradually  from  contempt  and  degra- 
dation to  the  veneration  of  men,  when  her  soul  was  elevated  by 
the  power  which  Paj.j;anism  never  knew. 

Now,  all  this  is  preliminary  to  what  I  have  to  say  of  Saint 
Theresa.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  woman 
without  considering  the  sentiments  of  her  day,  and  those  cir- 
cumstances that  controlled  her.  \Vc  cannot  properly  estimate 
her  piety— that  for  which  she  was  made  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar— without  being-  reminded  of  the  different  estimate 
which  Pag-anism  and  Christianity  placed  upon  the  soul,  and 
consequently  the  superior  condition  of  women  in  our  modern 
times.  Nor  must  we  treat  lightly  or  sneeringly  that  institu- 
tion which  was  certainly  one  of  the  steps  by  which  women  rose 
in  the  scale  both  of  relig-ious  and  social  prog^ress.  For  several 
ages  nuns  were  the  only  charitable  women,  except  queens  and 
princesses,  of  whom  we  have  record.  But  they  were  drawn  to 
their  calm  retreats, not  merely  to  serve  God  more  effectually,nor 
merely  to  perform  deeds  of  charity,  but  to  study.  As  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  the  convents  in  those  days  were  schools  no  less 
than  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  were  especially  valued  for 
female  education.  However,  in  these  retreats  rclig-ion  especial- 
ly became  a  passion.  There  was  a  fervor  in  it  which  in  our 
time  is  unknown.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  faith. 
In  these  times  there  may  be  more  wisdom,  but  in  the  Middle 
Ag-es  there  was  more  zeal  and  more  unselfishness  and  more 
intensity,— all  which  is  illustrated  by  the  sainted  woman  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  of. 

Saint  Theresa  was  born  at  Avila,  in  Castile,  in  the  year  1515, 
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at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ag-es  ;  but  she  really  belong-ed  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  since  all  the  habits,  customs,  and  opinions  of 
Spain  at  that  time  were  medieeval.  The  Reformation  never 
g-ained  a  foothold  in  Spain.  None  of  its  doctrines  penetrated 
that  country,  still  less  modified  or  chang-ed  its  relig-ious  customs, 
institutions,  or  opinions.  And  hence  Saint  Theresa  virtually 
belong-ed  to  the  ag-e  of  Bernard,  and  Anselm,  and  Elizabeth  of 
Hung-ary.  She  was  of  a  gfood  family  as  much  disting-uished  for 
virtues  as  for  birth.  Both  her  father  and  mother  were  very 
relig-ious  and  studious,  reading"  g-ood  books,  and  practising  the 
virtues  which  Catholicism  ever  enjoined,— alms-giving  to  the 
poor,  and  kindness  to  the  sick  and  infirm, — truthful,  chaste, 
temperate,  and  God-fearing.  They  had  twelve  children,  all 
good,  though  Theresa  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite,  from 
her  natural  sprightliness  and  enthusiasm. 

In  her  childhood  and  youth,  she  showed  much  of  the  vanity 
and  love  for  the  more  innocent  pleasures  of  girlhood,  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  petted  and  pampered  daughter  of  a 
rich  Spaniard.  But  at  some  time  there  seems  to  have  been  im- 
planted within  her  soul  a  delight  for  the  spiritual  in  life,  for 
while  she  confesses  to  have  been  driven  by  the  fear  of  eternal 
torment  to  desire  to  become  saintly,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
saintly  life  was  without  attractions  for  her. 

Theresa  was  sent  to  a  convent  in  her  native  town  by  her 
father,  that  she  might  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  gay 
companions,  especially  her  male  cousins,  who  could  not  be 
denied  the  house.  At  first  she  was  quite  unhappy  finding  the 
convent  dull,  triste  and  strict.  The  pleasing  manners  and 
bright  conversation  of  Theresa  caused  the  nuns  to  take  an  un- 
usual interest  in  her;  and  one  of  them  in  particular  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  her,  so  that  she  was  inclined   at   times   to 
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become  a  nun  herself,  she  was  still  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
world. 

In  her  dsLj,  the  only  incentive  to  relig-ious  life  was  the  fear 
and  even  terror  of  eternal  punishment  of  those  who  should  die 
in  their  sins,  and  that  which  entitles  Theresa  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  g-reat  woman  is,  that  after  much  personal  wrestling-  in 
spirit,  she  herself  rose  above  that  sordid  incentive  to  as  piritual 
life  and  became  a  pioneer,  as  it  were  in  revolutionizing-  the 
relig-ions  world. 

Had  her  contentions  been  maintained  with  the  same  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  authority  and  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Luthur,  she  would  have  been  burned  as  a 
heretic,  but  her  reform  was  attempted  within  the  Church  and 
her  disciples  were  the  pure  in  heart  who  were  lifted  up  in  spirit 
by  the  love  of  God,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  she  triumphed 
and  was  canonized  by  the  Church,  instead. 

We  see  her  mystical  love  of  the  Savior  in  the  poetry  of 
Cowper  and  Watts  and  Westley.  The  same  sentiments  she 
uttered  appear  even  in  the  devotional  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  Protestant  theolog-y  of  the  last 
century  was  in  harmony  with  hers  in  its  essential  features.  In 
the  "Pilg-rims  Progress"  of  Bunyan  we  have  no  more  graphic 
pictures  of  the  sense  of  sin,  the  justice  of  its  punishment,  and 
power  by  which  it  is  broken,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  writing-s 
of  his  saintly  woman.  In  no  Protestant  hymnals  do  we  find  a 
warmer  desire  for  a  spiritual  union  with  the  Author  of  our 
salvation;  in  none  do  we  see  the  aspiring-  soul  seeking-  to  climb  to 
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the  regions  of  eternal  love  than  in  her  exultant  melodies. 

"For  uncreated  charms  I  burn, 

Oppressed  by  slavish  fears  no  more; 

For  One  in  whom  I  may  discern, 

E'en  when  He  frowns,  a  sweetness  I  adore." 


DESIRE. 


By  May  Kelsey   Champion. 


At  one  of  the  turns  in  the  little,  twisting,  brier-edged  path, 
Goodman  Boyce  had  given  the  reins  to  his  wife  and  got  down 
from  his  horse  to  tighten  the  girth  of  the  saddle.  His  broad- 
brimmed  hat  lay  on  the  grass  beside  him,  and  in  the  dust  of  its 
high  black  crown  a  pair  of  crickets  were  taking  up  anew  their 
interrupted  duet.  Half-hidden  as  he  was  beneath  the  horse,  he 
could  only  guess  whose  were  the  three  shadows  coming  up  on  the 
other  side.  But  on  the  chance  of  the  longest  of  them  being  tlie 
minister's,  he  strangled  an  impatient  utterance  as  Deborah 
turned  suddenly  on  her  pillion,  wrenching  the  strap  from  his 
fingers. 

"Wilt  ride  and  tie  with  us,  neighbor?"  she  asked,  cheerfully 
righting  herself  to  the  slip. 

"Good  thanks  to  you,  Deborah  Boyce."  It  was  only  John 
Tracy's  speech.  "  'Tis  much  kindness  on  your  part,  but  we  shall 
walk  easily  enough." 
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"Nay,  'tis  much  too  warm  to  make  the  whole  way  afoot," 
persuaded  Deborah.  And  at  this  her  husband  straightened  him- 
self and  came  round  to  their  side. 

**Good  morrow,  John  Tracy,"  he  said,  giving  his  animal  a 
light  slap  on  the  near  buttock,  where  the  Nodwich  N  was  clearly 
branded,  "  'Twill  pleasure  us  much  to  spell  you,  and  I'll  warrant 
your  small  John  will  not  say  nay  to  a  ride  either  before  or  after  a 
fast-day  sermon.  'Tis  the  hottest  we've  had  yet,  think  you  not? 
and  he  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  kerchief,  not  over  fine,  but  one 
that  Deborah  Boyce  had  spun  and  woven  with  her  own  hands. 

"Yea,  an  intemperate  season,  truly,"  John  Tracy  agreed,  as 
he  pushed  the  turnstile  for  his  young  wife  and  stopped  to  look 
at  the  parched  fields  all  about. 

The  little  road  ran  on  among  the  sweet-fern  and  sumac  bushes 
in  a  dazzling  zigzag  of  shimmering  white  sand  and  flaming  black- 
berry brier,  hid  itself  for  a  brief  contrite  instant  in  a  grove  of 
pines  beyond,  and  came  out  at  the  other  side,  straight  and  un- 
swerving and  severe  as  a  creed,  till  it  reached  the  ledge  of  the 
meeting-house. 

"Verily  an  intemperate  season !"  repeated  John  Tracy, 
"There  will  be  but  thin  harvest  for  inning  if  the  drouth  holds  on. 
I  noted  last  week  the  apple  trees  were  withering  and  the  fniit  and 
leaves  falling  as  in  autumn.  Yet  we  know  not  the  Achan  that 
troubles  us." 

Goodman  Boyce  had  climbed  to  the  saddle  again,  but  was 
walking  the  horse  by  the  side  of  the  footpath,  stirring  up  a  slow 
cloud  of  dust  which  reached  the  knees  of  his  loose,  striped  linsey- 
woolsey  trousers,  and  powdered  his  wife's  blue  dress  to  an  in- 
definite gray. 

"Truly  the  SAvord  of  the  Almighty  is  over  the  land,"  he  said. 
"But  when  He  hath  humbled  us  He  will  appear  as  in  days  of  old." 
"Ay,  an'  'tis  fitting  we  come  together  to  pray  for  its  with- 
drawal, for  'tis  fine-tempered  and  sharp,  and  hangs  close  above 
our  heads."  John  lifted"  his  child  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke,  and 
touched  its  soft  face  with  his  brown  cheek. 

"Did  not  Mr.  Fitch  say  it  was  the  Indians  had  begged  him  to 
pray  for  the  rain?"  asked  Deborah,  over  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"Yes.  The  uncircumcised  heathen  could  get  none  by  their 
pow-wows,  though  they  worked  them  till  the  Devil  must  have 
helped  if  he  were  able.  Then  they  turned  to  the  Englishmen." 
Goodman  Boyce  angrily  beat  the  reins  over  his  knees.  "For  my 
part,  I  distrust  their  foul  looks  altogether,  and  believe  they  move 
wherever  victual  is  easiest  got  though  they  make  as  if  'twere  the 
gospel  they  sought.  Whoa!  I  say,  whoa!"  he  shouted,  as  the 
horse,  irritated  by  the  continuous  jerking  of  the  lines,,  was  work- 
ing itself  into  a  show  of  ill-temper.    "Verily  they  be  vicious  and 
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mischievous  engines — Indians  and  beasts  alike." 

"Still  there  might  be  some  hungry  for  the  true  bread,  an' 
'tAvould  be  a  pity  to  let  them  fall  away  to  evil — poor,  lost,  naked 
sons  of  Adam,"  ventured  gentle  Mary  Tracy,  quoting  her  minis- 
ter's words  in  a  low  voice,  for  she  was  not  without  fear  of  this 
stern  neighbor  on  the  horse. 

Goodman  Boyce  did  not  reply.  They  spent  too  much  tol- 
erace  upon  those  unmannerly  out-livers — Mr.  Fitch  and  the  wo- 
men. And  l^eborah  was  as  bad  as  any,  though  in  most  things  she 
had  an  even  head  for  a  woman.  ^Striking  his  square,  double-soled 
shoes  against  his  animal's  sides,  and  drawing  in  the  lines,  he 
started  on, 

"I  will  leave  the  horse  tied  at  the  twin  oak  for  you  and  your 
dame,  John  Tracy,"  he  turned  to  say  through  the  cloud  of  dust 
that  at  once  grew  large  and  half-concealed  him. 

"You  must  not  mind  his  way,  wife,"  said  John,  feeling  for 
her  the  reproof  of  the  abrupt  leave-taking.  "His  heart  is  not  so 
soft  as  some,  but  he  means  well  enough." 

Mary  Tracy  brushed  the  dust  from  the  sleeve  of  his  canvass 
coat  with  her  kerchief. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  doubt  it  not,"  she  said.  "And  'tis  not  to  be 
looked  for  that  every  woman  in  the  plantation  should  have  so 
good  a  husband  as  I.  But  I  know  Deborah  Boyce  is  sore  tired 
sometimes." 

The  grass  w^as  brown  and  slippery  under  their  feet,  and  the 
air  full  of  the  hot,  scorched  smell  of  that  and  the  bayberries  and 
sassafras  and  mint.  The  leaves  hung  breathless  on  the  trees,  only 
now  and  then  one,  dry  and  dead,  sank  slowly  to  the  ground  of  its 
own  weight.  Everything  was  waiting  and  expectant,  but  there 
had  been  no  clouds  in  the  sky  for  many  days — nothing  but  an  un- 
broken stretch  of  blue,  pitiless  and  metallic,  till  even  the  birds 
had  hidden  themselves  in  the  forests,  and  came  out  for  only  a 
mournful  chirp  or  two  just  before  day-break.  Never  before  since 
the  settlement,  had  the  spring  by  Goodman  Elderkin's  mill  been 
dry,  or  the  river  run  so  low. 

But  strong  and  unwavering,  on  this  appointed  day  of  humil- 
iation, was  the  faith  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  climbing 
the  steep  ledges  to  the  little  meeting-house  where  they  were  to 
pray  together  for  the  rain — ^a  faith  so  firm  that  it  touched  knowl- 
edge; for  twice  before,  when  they  had  sought  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  the  rain  had  been  given. 

High  among  the  rough  rocks  and  stunted  cedars  the  meeting- 
house stood,  with  its  pyramid  tower  and  diamond-paned  windows, 
its  modestly  pretentious  wings  and  porch  and  sun-dial. 

Leaving  their  muskets  resting  against  the  steps,  they  soberly 
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took  their  places — the  men  on  one  side  of  the  long  benches,  and 
the  women  on  the  other,  the  children,  as  they  followed,  keeping 
the  left,  left,  left  of  the  drum  outside,  and  wishing  with  hungry 
might  that  it  were  a  training-day  instead  of  a  fasting-day. 

Now  and  then,  during  Mr.  Fitch's  first  prayer,  a  crown  of 
coarse  black  hair  or  an  eagle's  feather  appeared  abo\'e  the  window 
ledge;  and  before  the  sermon  a  dozen  or  more  dark  faces  had 
gathered  in  the  corner  by  the  militia-men. 

All  the  afternoon  they  stayed — this  little  company  of  pray- 
ing souls — till  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  style  no  longer  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  dial-plate  outside.  The  light  grew  dim,  and  Mr. 
Fitch  bent  his  head  to  read  the  last  of  the  psalm.  Then,  when  the 
prayer  had  been  said,  the  day  was  over.  The  colonists  went 
slovv'Iy  down  to  their  homes,  the  watch  to  their  places  for  the 
night;  and  peace  fell  upon  the  strong  men  and  women  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Many  times  the  next  day  did  the  men  leave  their  work  to 
watch  the  sky  from  a  clearing.  Early  in  the  morning  the  women 
moved  their  wheels  to  the  windows  that  looked  west,  and  the 
thread  spun  that  day  was  uneven  in  places  and  broken.  But  no 
rain  came;  and  on  the  morrow  it  was  the  same. 

Toward  noon  of  that  second  day  a  strange  procession  turned 
into  the  pentway  through  the  minister's  land.  He  who  led  was 
gay  in  an  English  coat  of  scarlet  made  fine  with  lace.  A  great 
chain  of  white  bone  beads  was  twisted  about  his  shoulders,  and 
from  that,  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  hung  a  small  bag  of  tobacco. 

As  they  passed,  a  slight,  girlish  figure  in  a  blue  stuif  petti- 
coat, stole  deeper  into  the  shade  of  the  wood  at  the  side;  some- 
times stooping  behind  a  dwarfed  cedar,  or  again  peering  through 
the  low-hanging  branches  of  a  black  oak.  She  knew  them  well, 
from  Uncus,  whose  proud  head  was  held  well  up,  to  him  who 
came  last,  stout  for  an  Indian,  with  his  two  locks  tied  with  strips 
of  red  woolen  and  a  rattlesnake's  skin.  They  had  come  up  from 
the  twist  of  the  river. 

Cautiously  she  watched  them  past  the  bars  and  through  the 
stile  at  the  other  end ;  then  turning,  went  slowly  down  tlie  slope 
toward  a  tall  tree  whose  heavy  branches  fell  about  its  trunk  like 
the  covering  of  a  tent.  Through  an  opening  in  the  side  she  van- 
ished for  an  instant  and  then  returned,  gently  and  with  a  linger- 
ing touch  smoothing  the  folds  from  a  Puritan  cap  and  apron 
which  she  held  before  her. 

Gathering  up  in  both  hands  her  heavy,  dark  hair,  which  fell 
below  her  knees,  she  coiled  it  about  her  head  and  hid  it  with  the 
starched  cap.  Then  when  she  had  fastened  the  apron  about  her 
waist,  she  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating,  disappeared  among  the 
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green  boughs  again,  and  came  back  with  a  crisp  white  kerchief. 
It  gave  her  more  trouble — this  last — and  several  times,  with 
anxious,  girlish  vanity,  she  took  it  off,  or  changed  the  folds,  before 
she  was  pleased.  When  at  last  it  was  arranged,  with  the  corners 
primly  tucked  in  at  the  apron-band  as  Hannah  Fitch  fastened 
hers,  she  bent  to  look  at  herself  in  the  spring. 

But  there  was  no  reflection  to  smile  back  at  her — only  the 
dry  clay,  parched  and  cracked.    She  sighed  as  she  remembered. 

"■  'Tis  a  strange  fashion.  But  if  it  seemeth  good  to  his  people — " 
sne  said  half  aloud,  as,  drawing  the  spotless  apron  close  about 
her,  she  made  her  way  through  a  thick  growth  of  sassafras  and 
persistent  briers. 

From  a  clearing  not  far  beyond  came  the  sound  of  an  ax. 
With  footsteps  light  as  her  breath,  she  sped  along  the  narrow  path 
till  she  came  to  an  opening  between  two  trees,  where,  almost 
within  reach  of  the  flying  chips,  she  paused  for  an  instant.  It 
was  a  strong  arm  that  was  laying  bare  the  heart  of  that  great 
chestnut.    The  muscles  were  hard  and  every  stroke  told. 

The  man  had  thrown  off  his  holland  coat  and  high  hat,  with 
its  narrow,  tapering  crown ;  and  his  long  hair,  combed  back  from 
his  forehead  and  fastened  at  the  neck  with  a  black  ribbon,  did  not 
disguise  a  well-shaped  head. 

At  last,  v/ith  a  moaning  and  tearing  of  the  wood,  the  huge 
trunk  crashed  to  the  ground,  pitilessly  breaking  down  the  young 
trees  in  its  path. 

Then  there  was  a  soft  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  white  cap 
and  apron  showed  themselves. 

"  'Twas  not  in  that  far-away  country  beyond  the  water  of 
sunrise — the  great  morning  ocean— you  learned  to  do  that!" 
the  girl  exclaimed.  "  'Tis  the  new  land  hath  taught  you  it  all  and 
more." 

Kenneth  Gager  turned  quickly. 

"Desire!"  he  cried,  bounding  over  the  trunk  and  coming  to 
meet  her. 

He  was  one  of  those  whom  Mr,  Fitch  had  taken  into  his  own 
family  to  train  for  the  ministry,  as  he  himself  had  been  trained 
by  Mr.  Hooker.  Young  yet,  scarcely  over  twenty,  life  was  to  him 
all  a  future  to  be  wrestled  with  if  he  would  obtain  a  blessing;  and 
he  believed  he  could  meet  it  without  fear  or  recoil. 

As  he  stood  before  her  the  girl  raised  her  soft,  dark  eyes  and 
studied  his  face  for  that  revealing  moment. 

"You  do  like  them?"  she  said,  anxiously.  It  might  be,  after 
all,  that  he  would  think  she  h.ad  done  ill  in  ado]>ting  the  simple 
finery  of  the  Puritan  maiden.  "Mistress  Birchard  gave  me  the 
cap,  and  Deborah  Boyce  the  kerchief  and  apron  for  the  baskets  I 
wove  for  them."    She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a  shy,  plead- 
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ing  touch.  "Only  these  have  I  now;"  and  from  the  shadow  of  her 
blue  skirt  she  put  out  a  small  foot  dressel  in  a  not  ill-fitting  In- 
dian moccasin — a  delicate  butf  moccasin,  with  an  elaborate  em- 
broidery of  purple  and  white  peage.  "But  the  Englishman's 
shoes  are  so  heavy." 

Kenneth  took  the  hand  in  both  his  own.  It  was  a  shade  or 
two  darker  than  Hannah  Fitch's  but  far  dearer.  He  knew  what 
it  had  cost  her  to  give  up  her  carefully  wrought  chains  and  her 
cap  made  of  the  scarlet  breasts  of  birds. 

The  girl  raised  her  fine,  earnest  face. 

"For  you  am  I  now  become  all  English.  I  will  forget  the 
language  of  my  fathers,  the  songs  my  mother  sang  as  1  lay  on 
her  breast.  Since  the  Great  River  carried  the  snow  down  to  the 
sea — yes,  the  ice  and  the  dead  branches — it  has  been  all  for  you." 

With  only  a  slight  hesitancy  and  gentle  concession  to  a  diffi- 
cult consonant  now  and  then,  she  spoke ;  for  Mr.  Fitch  had  taught 
this  daughter  of  the  forests  with  his  own  child,  and  with  as  great 
care. 

"You  are  not  displeased  with  this?  You  think  not  I  did 
wrong?"  she  asked,  raising  her  hand  to  the  frilled  cap. 

Wrong!  Drawing  her  to  him,  Kenneth  looked  down  into  the 
dark  eyes  which  had  not  yet  lost  their  troubled  questioning,  and 
told  her. 

"Then  call  me  once  more  by  my  Indian  name — the  name  I 
have  taught  you  to  speak.  After  that  it  shall  be  the  other  al- 
ways— that  other  which  Mr.  Fitch  has  given  me,  and  which  you 
say  is  good  too." 

"Nay,  my  Waukaumauw,  my  Brightness-of-Day ;  we  will  keep 
them  both,  and  I  shall  often  call  you  that."  Kenneth  led  her  to 
a  seat  on  the  trunk  of  the  chestnut.  "You  will  need  the  Indian 
tongue,  too,  when  we  go  together  to  teach  among  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  light." 

The  girl  pointed  to  the  sky  and  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"You  who  read  my  heart  as  it  were  strings  of  wampum,  know 
that  it  is  not  mine  but  yours,"  she  said.  "It  is  all  yours.  But  my 
people  have  said — the  chief  men  have  spoken  it — that  I  shall  not 
be  given  in  marriage  to  the  Englishman  unless  his  God  sends 
rain.  For  the  Thunder-bird  has  folded  its  wings,  and  sorrow  is 
come  to  their  wigwams  because  of  the  drouth.  But  you  have 
prayed;  and  still  is  the  rain  bound  up  in  the  clouds.  You  have 
prayed;  and  the  Mishi-yon-tuck,  the  Loud-Voiced-Stream,  creeps 
silent  along  its  bed." 

She  gathered  some  of  the  long  grasses  that  were  growing  at 
her  side  and  matched  them  into  even  lengths  across  her  white 
apron. 
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"Saw  you  Uncus  and  his  men  ?  They  are  gone  to  ask  why  the 
rain  came  not.  All  the  long  night  have  I  also  prayed,  and— was  it 
wrong? — though  'twas  the  Englishman's  God  I  sought,  I  begged 
also  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Southwest  that  the  waters  might 
come.    But  one  as  the  other  they  have  forgotten  their  children." 

Kenneth  gently  drew  her  back  to  the  tree. 

''Nay,  my  Desire;  now  at  least  you  know  that  you  are  wrong," 
he  said.  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  upon  us,  I  own ;  but  He 
does  not  forget." 

The  face  of  Waukaumauw  was  still  pale  and  hard. 

"Wait,"  she  said,  fiercely,  standing  before  him.  Her  eyes 
blazed  and  the  words  came  in  a  storm.  "Do  you  know  what  more 
they  say?  No,  that  you  know  not!  They  say  that  this  light  moon 
will  they  give  me  to  the  strong  Wequesh — the  mighty  BornAfter- 
His-M,other's-Death — who  follows  me  as  the  wind  the  cloud,  and 
who  whispers  a  charm  upon  his  arrows  that  they  miss  not.  His 
tomahawk  has  been  drunk  with  blood  in  the  war  with  Thilip,  and 
there  be  some  believe  that  he  can  cause  water  to  burn  and  a  green 
leaf  to  grow  in  winter.    Do  you  know  that  they  say  that?" 

"They  never  will,"  cried  Kenneth,  sternly,  rising  too,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"No,  they  never  will,"  she  repeated,  quietly  enough  now.  "I 
will  give  myself  to  the  Great  River  before  that." 

"Hush,  Desire!"  And  Kenneth's  hand  grew  heavier.  "You 
must  not  talk  thus,  child.  There  be  places  enough,  if  the  worst 
befell,  where  the  mighty  Wequesh,  broad  though  he  is  between  the 
eyes,  could  never  find  us.  We  should  be  safe  in  plenty  in  the  Bay 
of  Del-way  country,  or  among  the  fighting  Dutchmen  of  the  New 
Jerseys." 

Still  Waukaumauw  shook  her  head  hopelessly, 

"  'Twould  but  bring  down  the  anger  of  Uncus  sore  upon  your 
people,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  a  little  thing — the  here  or  there  of  a 
poor  Indian  girl,"  and  she  smiled  faintly;  "but  they  of  blanket 
and  beads  have  oft  whetted  their  arrows  and  made  war  for  less 
cause." 

"Uncus  would  not  dare.  He  has  no  hope  but  in  peace  with 
the  English." 

"There  is  no  fear  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  when  the  fire  of 
revenge  is  burning,"  she  said,  lifting  her  head  proudly.  "The 
word  of  Uncus  is  given.  He  has  bound  it  by  gifts  of  wampum  to 
Wequesh.  No;  'tis  all  in  the  hands  of  your  God.  And  if  He  is 
good,  as  you  say " 

"He  is  your  God  no  less,"  Kenneth  corrected,  gently.  "And 
He  must  be  good — He  must  be  good,"  he  repeated  in  a  low  voice 
to  himself.    "See,  I  have  brought  tlie  book  for  the  mornine-  lesson. 
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Shall  we  read  a  little  and  believe  that  the  rain  will  come?" 

"Truly  'tis  as  my  people  have  said,"  the  girl  flashed,  angrily. 

"You  do  not "     But  she  paused,  held  by  the  look  of  anguish 

which  she  had  never  before  seen  in  his  face.  She  misunderstood 
it,  and  her  eyes  fell.  "I  am  all  evil,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  sobbing 
voice,  and  held  out  her  hands  pitifully. 

''No."     Kenneth  smoothed  her  dark  hair.     "No." 

He  did  not  tell  her — how  would  it  help? — of  the  night  before 
— of  the  strange  questionings  and  confusing  doubts  which  were 
seething  in  his  own  brain  as  he  walked  the  narrow  woodpaths,  or 
lay  upon  the  dewless  ground  till  the  east  grew  light.  He  who  was 
so  soon  to  be  ordained — who  was  to  go  to  teach  faith  to  a  lost 
people — he  to  harbor  distrust  of  the  Almighty ! 

Instead  he  brought  the  book,  which  was  lying  in  tiie  forking 
branch  of  a  tree  near,  and  they  sat  down  again. 

Desire's  white  cap  bent  low  as  she  slowly  turned  the  pages. 
She  was  always  shy  over  her  lessons.  Midway  in  the  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  she  found  the  mark — a  piece  of  fragrant  savin, 
left  there  yesterday — and  began,  pausing  and  quietly  considering 
a  word  now  and  then  as  she  went  on. 

Kenneth  followed  the  well-shaped  forefinger  in  its  journey 
down  the  page,  but  his  thoughts  were  not  with  the  reading. 

"  'Twas  only  last  lecture-day  that  I  met  Wequesh  in  the 
sheep-walk  up  0]i  the  plain,"  he  said,  after  a  time  in  which  he 
had  let  several  mistakes  go  uncorrected. 

The  finger  paused  as  Desire  looked  up  from  the  rich  inventory 
of  Tyrus. 

"He  said  aught  to  you?"    she  asked,  quickly. 

"No.  He  keeps  his  distempered  speeches  for  others  than  I. 
But  I'm  thinking-  I  have  knowledge  of  somevdmt  that  would 
drive  him  from  the  plantation  if  'twere  put  before  him." 

There  was  stern  purpose  in  Kenneth's  face  as  he  left  her  side 
and  walked  with  rapid  strides  toward  the  clearing.  Deside  let 
the  book  fall  to  the  ground  and  followed  him. 

"Nay,  promise  me  that  you  will  have  no  parley  with  him," 
she  entreated.  "You  know  him  not  as  I,  and  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
treachery  he  fears  to  do.  His  arrows  are  sure,  and  his  moccasins 
leave  no  tracks." 

"I  want  n'othing  of  him,  so  that  he  bear  himself  not  ill  to- 
ward you,"  Kenneth  said.  "But  I  fear  not  the  man ;  and  for  his 
aiTows,  one  stronger  than  he  leadeth  every  one  of  them  to  its 
place  of  settling." 

"Wait  yet  a  sun  or  two.  You  have  said,  "Let  us  read  and  be- 
lieve,'  and  we  have  read.  'Tis  but  a  little  to  promise  that  you  will 
let  the  sun  set  twice." 
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"I  will  wait,"  said  Kenneth.  "But  if  next  Sabbath  sermon 
be  not  one  of  thanksgiving—"    And  he  shut  his  hands  hard. 

"And  if  it  be!"  A  rich  color  covered  Waukauniauw's  face, 
and  a  shy,  glad  smile  was  on  her  lips.  "If  it  be,  Kenneth,  dosjt 
know  I  can  not  spin  like  Mary  Sogswell,  nor  am  I  a  housewife 
such  as  Hannah  Fitch?" 

But  the  happy  light  was  gone  when  she  reached  the  little 
house  where  she  lived  alone  with  her  old  Indian  servant. 

Maona  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  doorway;  and  as  Wau- 
kaumauw  sank  upon  the  step,  resting  her  head  agaihst  the  house 
like  a  tired  child,  the  old  Mohegan  woman  tenderly  removed  the 
strange  white  caj),  and  stroked  the  forehead  of  her  young  mis- 
tress without  a  word.  Waukaumauw  felt  the  dull,  loving  sym- 
pathy in  the  touch,  and  once  laid  her  own  soft  hand  over  the  hard 
one  of  her  nurse.  But  she  did  not  speak,  and  only  shook  her  head 
when  Maona  brought  her  food  afterward. 

Till  night  she  sat  there  motionless,  her  hands  clasped  about 
her  knees,  and  her  head  resting  against  the  door-frame. 

After  a  time  Maona  withdrew  to  the  back  of  the  room  by  the 
chimney.  Summer  and  winter  it  was  her  place.  But  her  eyes 
never  left  her  mistress;  and  several  times,  in  her  dumb,  stupid 
trouble,  she  crossed  the  room  and  touched  WaukaumauAv's  arm  or 
shoulder — unobtrusively,  as  some  poor  brute  creature — and  then 
shrank  back  into  the  shadow  again. 

The  girl  did  not  turn  her  face — did  not  notice  even  the  flut- 
tering and  the  excited  cries  among  the  birds  as  the  day  went  out. 
Neither  could  she  see,  shut  in  as  she  was  by  trees,  the  dark  cloud 
that  was  stretching  itself  in  a  huge  ragged  roi)e  across  the  west. 

But  Kenneth,  wandering  about  the  sheep-walk  up  on  Little 
Faith  Plain,  saw  it  and  turned  down  toward  the  river. 

At  first  tliere  was  only  a  tremendous  murmur,  caught  by  the 
pines  on  the  ridges,  and  whispered  down  and  on,  till  even  the  low 
growths  in  the  valleys  had  the  secret,  and  throbbed  aud  rustled 
tlieir  leaves,  stirred  by  the  new  mystery.  Then  the  full,  heaving 
sihnce,  until  it  came  again, 

The  highway,  Avith  its  narrow,  wavering  path-lines,  hung 
across  the  plantation,  strange  to  itself  in  the  wonderful  light 
which  it  took  from  under  the  black  clouds  that  were  sinking  to 
the  south — a  faint,  coppery  glow,  as  of  a  tire  that  the  sun  had 
forgotten  and  left  burning. 

Then  when  there  was  no  longer  any  form  lo  the  clouds — 
when  the  forest  had  faded  into  the  sky,  as  the  clearings  into  the 
forest,  and  the  highway  into  the  clearings — then  came  the  Avrith- 
ing  and  beating  of  the  branches  and  the  swaying  of  the  great 
trunks  from  their  roots  up. 

Kenneth  did  not  cross  the  pent  v/ay  into  the  minister's  land, 
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but  kept  on  down  toward  the  river.  He  could  hear  the  call  of  the 
watch  as  he  passed,  and  saw  a  taint  light  in  the  window  of  the 
house. 

There  was  a  moment  of  calm,  an  instant  in  which  some  great 
strength  seized  the  winds  and  held  iiicm.  The  air  grew  suddenly 
damp  and  sweet,  and  then  the  rain  had  come. 

Kenneth  held  out  his  hand,  caught  some  of  the  heavy  drops 
in  the  hollow  of  the  paim  and  drank  tliem  joyfully.  Then  facing 
about,  he  went  back  over  a  part  of  the  way  and  took  a  path  lead- 
ing deeper  into  the  woods. 

Again  and  again  he  nearly  lost  it  in  the  thick  night,  and  half 
fell  over  a  dead  branch  or  struggled  through  a  tangle  of  briers. 
Once,  as  the  rain  liglitened  a  little  and  he  groped  about  a  broad 
tree-trunk  for  the  blaze-mark,  he  heard  a  soft  rustle  in  the  grass 
at  his  feet,  and  was  inwardly  conscious  of  something  gliding  and 
sinuous  and  unpleasant  near  him,  though  he  could  not  see.  He 
stopped  to  listen  for  the  warning  rattle  which  should  tell  him 
better  than  the  ax-mark  which  side  of  the  tree  to  take,  when  a 
dark  figure  rose  suddenly  before  him — su  near  that  even  in  the 
black  gloom  lie  recognized  the  coarse,  vicious  features  of  We- 
quesh. 

The  Indian  stood  over  him  without  a  word;  and  Kenneth 
felt  the  fiery  breath  of  the  savage  upon  his  cheek  before  he  could 
draw  back  from  the  threatening  form  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
hunting  knife. 

''Is  it  because  he  fears  his  pale-faced  friends  more  than  the 
Indians  that  the  white  num  seeks  the  forest  by  night  instead  of 
by  day?"  Wequesh  asked,  still  standing  motionless  in  the  path, 
and  with  a  low  hissing  hatred  in  his  words,  like  water  upon  hot 
metal.  ''But  let  him  not  think  in  his  pride  that  the  door  of  Wau- 
kaumauw  opens  only  to  him.  Let  him  go  on.  He  shall  find  her 
ready.  But  Wequesh  knows.  He  swears  by  the  Great  Spirit  of 
fhe  Southwest.    The  door  is  no  more  than  just  closed." 

With  an  evil  laugh  he  slunk  back  into  the  darkness.  As  he 
turned,  Kenneth  threAv  himself  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  with  his  foot  braced  against  its  firm  root,  met  the  In- 
dian suddenly  in  the  face  with  all  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the 
body  back  of  it.  The  Moliegan  went  down  on  the  slippery  pine- 
needles,  sliding  and  cursing  and  trying  to  save  himself. 

"I  waste  no  sacred  oaths  upon  savages,"  said  Kenneth,  as  he 
kicked  the  fellow's  knife  into  the  bushes.  "But  I  declare  it  to  you 
that  if  aught  is  seen  or  heard  of  your  foul  face  after  to-morrow's 
sun-setting,  Uncus  shall  bo  making  search  concerning  that  Indian 
who  fell  in  Philip's  war,  but  not  by  Philip's  men,  and  who«e 
wam'>um  belt  is  in  the  tent  of  Wequesh." 

The  Mohegan  gathered  himself  up  sullenly,  felt  about  him  for 
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his  knife,  and  not  finding  it,  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Kenneth  heard  the  rain  coming  down  in  heavy  sheets  again 
outside  the  trees.  But  he  did  not  wait.  With  two  or  three  down- 
ward sweeps  of  his  hand  on  the  trunk,  he  found  the  ax-mark ; 
then  fastening  Iiis  coat  closely  about  him,  went  on. 

The  path  was  more  open  now.  They  had  been  cutting  the 
tfees;  and  he  remembered  how  choked  and  ill-formed  and  bent 
were  the  poor  things  that  the  thinning  had  left. 

Just  before  the  clearing  about  the  little  house  where  Desire 
lived,  he  stoi)ped  under  a  close  mat  of  branches  and  looked  back, 
as  if  he  could  see  into  the  woods. 

The  air  was  filled  with  the  fresh  smell  of  the  rain  on  tlie  trees 
and  grass,  and  the  heavy,  intoxicating  fragrance  of  some  summer 
flower  which  he  did  not  know. 

As  he  stood,  a  slender  figure  came  gliding  toward  him,  and  a 
pair  of  soft  hands  were  clasised  over  his  shoulder.  So  light  was 
the  form  and  so  light  the  touch,  that  it  seemed  to  Kenneth  al- 
most as  a  spirit  of  the  place  Vv'hich  would  vanish  as  quickly  as  it 
had  appeared. 

"You  knew  I  needs  must  come,"  he  said,  simply,  as  he  drew 
her  to  him. 

Waukaumauw  laid  her  head  against  her  two  hands. 

*'A11  the  long  way  liave  I  lieard  your  footsteps,"  she  said. 
Maona  heard  them  not,  though  she  listened  too — only  I.  And 
once,  when  they  ceased,  I  feared  you  had  turned  back.  But  you 
have  come." 

She  still  wore  the  kerchief  and  a})ron  of  the  morning,  but  her 
hair  fell  in  a  mass  over  her  slioulders,  nearly  to  her  feet.  Fine 
and  soft  it  was,  unlike  that  of  most  of  her  race. 

Kenneth  touched  it  and  exclaimed,  as  he  found  it  wet  through 
with  the  rain,  "Why,  Desire,  child,  dost  know?"  he  said.  "Maona 
is  far  from  careful  to  let  you  stand  out  like  this." 

Waukaumauw  shook  her  head. 

*'I  listened  not  to  Maona.  'Tis  a  baptism  holier  for  than  that 
which  Mr.  Fitch  gave  me;  for  the  Englishman's  God  has  Himself 
laid  His  hand  on  the  bead  of  the  Indian  girl.  He  has  promised 
her  much.    And  all  that  He  has  promised  will  she  give." 

As  she  raised  her  face  to  tlie  dark  sky,  with  that  subdued  holy 
ecstasy  in  her  voice.  Kenneth  believed  it  had  been  as  she  said. 

"And  as  we  journey  together-  toward  the  red  sunset — toward 
the  far-away  country  of  souls — you  shall  speak,  and  Waukau- 
mauw will  answer.  Yes;  when  you  speak  not,  still  will  she  also 
answer." 
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^^OV^^   THE    „ 

By  the  Fai\ious  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


Just  at  this  time  Persia,  or  Iran  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives  takes  on  new  interest  to  the  western  world  because  it 
has  been  recently  added  to  the  list  of  constitutional  monarchies. 
The  railroad,  the  teleg-raph  and  the  news  paperare  slowly  but 
surelyadvancing"  the  outposts  of  civilization,  as  we  of  the  western 
world  understand  it,  and  rule  by  divine  rig-ht,  or  misrule  as  it 
should  be  more  approriately  styled,  is  fast  giving-  way  to  the 
establishment  of  g-overnment,  in  which  the  people  have  a  voice, 
and  vox  fo-pidi  is  coming-  to  be  accepted  as  vox  dei. 

While  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  a  political  upheaveland  the 
attention  of  the  world  is  fixed  upon  the  land  of  the  Czar  a  pro- 
test by  a  larere  company  of  the  Psha's  subjects  in  the  form  of 
self  imposed  exile  from  his  dominions,  brings  about  a  peaceful 
revolution,  and  Perisa  is  to  have  a  parliment. 
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This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  the  dreamer  who  sees  dream- 
land after  dreamland  rudely  awakened    by  the  advancing-  tide 
■;  i)ractical  reality.     And  we,  who  took  so  much  delig-ht  in  the 
Arabian  Nig-hts  stories,    when   we  were   children   cannot  but 
sympathize  a  little  with  this  feeling-. 

Our  journey  from  Bombay  up  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Sarhad 
was  uneventful,  but  for  hundreds  of  years  such  a  journey  would 
have  been  most  dang-erous.  Baluchis  itself  until  quite  recent- 
ly was  headquarters  for  a  baud  of  marauders  and  robbers. 
Few  captives  were  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  capture  as  these 
robbers  made  it  a  point  to  kill  all  their  prisoners  unless  per- 
chance they  happened  to  need  them  as  slaves,  in  which  case 
they  mutilated  their  bodies  in  such  a  horrible  manner,  as  to 
remove  from  them  all  temptation  to  try  to  escape  and  g-o  back 
to  their  friends. 

Pirates  'thrived  in  this  quarter  of  the  g-lobe,  many  of 
whom  were  Portug-ese,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  some  were 
Eng-lishmen.  The  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  before  Great  Britain  reached  out  her 
stroag-  arm  to  enforce  law  and  order  were  reg-arded  as  a  fair 
field  for  piratial  operations  of  all  kinds. 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
penetrates  between  Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  extent  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  Eng-lish  miles,  in  a  gfeneral  north  westerly 
direction.  Its  breadth  varies  from  fifty  five  miles  at  the 
mouth  to  two  hundreds  and  fifty  miles. 

Chadbar  harbor,  which  is  about  seven  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth  and  about  twelve  miles  long,  is  the  safest  anchorag-e  on 
the  coast. 

By  means  of  slings  we  transferred  our  horses  without 
much  dif&culty,  but  as  this  craft  could  not  approach  the  shore 
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nearer  than  two  hundred  5^ard3  the  problem  arose  how  to  gel 
our  horses  over  the  hig-h  side  of  the  native  vessel  into  the  sea. 
This  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by   shifting-   the   cai'g-o   of 
grain  to  one  side  which  not  only  heeled   over   the  bag-gala,   but 
formed  a  ramp   up  which  the  unwilling-  horses   were   driven 
overboard  and  they  finally  swam  ashore  in  saftj^    Our  bag-g-ag^e 
was  carried  up  to  the  substantial  Teleg-raph  Office  which  must 
serve  as  an  excellent  object  lesson  to  the  neighboring  Baluchis. 
Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  our  guide  camels  were  in  readi- 
ness and  we  had  not  much  difficulty  in  arranging  for   the  rate 
of  hire,  as  the  telegraph  officials  employ  a  good    deal  of  trans- 
port in  oar  wa}^  or  another.     Howevei-,  the  next   morning  saw 
the  beginning  of  complications,   as  the  Baluchis  possessed  no 
ropes,  and  the  question  of  the  loads  also  arising,  we  gz-oaned  in 
spirit  as  hour  after  hour  passed  without  any  appreciable  ad- 
vance being  made.     Loads  that  a  Persian  muleteer  would  have 
thought  light  produced  but  a  chorus  of  injured  bowlings,   and 
when  a  box  purposely  emptied   was  opened  to  prove  to  them 
the  absurdity  of  their  protests,  they    nissed  the    point,   and 
merely  reiterated,       "My  camel  will  die."      One  interesting 
fact  was  brought  to  light,  namely,  that  almost  every  camel  bad 
more  than  one  owner,  four  men  sometimes  each  possessing  a 
leg  of  the  animal,  although  the  usual  arrangement  was  for  the 
owner  to  retain  three  legs  and  give  the   driver  the  fourth,    in 
lieu  of  wages. 

After  luncheon  it  was  necessary  to  take  decided  action, 
and  we  ourselves  apportioned  the  loads,  which  had  to  be  tied  on 
by  our  servants. 

Our  first  camp  was  pitched  in  a  narrow  valley,  where  the 
only  water  supply  consisted  of  a  few  holes  containing  a  limited 
supply  of  muddy  liquid. 
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As  we  were  traveling-  with  an  Eng-lish  exploring- party,  who 
were  commissioned  to  fill  out  certain  blanks  in  the  maps  used 
by  the  civilized  world,  we  were  given  an  opportunity  to  rough 
it  to  our  hearts  content.  Traveling-  along  the  beds  of  rivers 
that  had  dried  up,  picking-  our  way  between  boulders  and  some- 
times skirting"  deep  pools  along  narrow  paths,  so  narrow  indeed 
that  both  horse  and  rider  were  unceremoniously  plunged  into 
one  of  them,  climbing  mountain  crags,  to  view  the  landscape 
o'er,  baking  in  the  hot  sun,  with  the  thermometer  registering" 
118  degrees  with  now  and  then  a  respite  of  a  few  hours  in 
some  woe  be  g-one  village  near  a  grove  of  date  trees,  we  finally 
emerged  from  this  wilderness  and  discended  to  the  village  of 
Magas. 

We  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  white  bearded  chief 
who  was  a  brother  of  Pasand  Khan  well  known  to  Persian 
travelers  as  a  bold  raider. 

The  village  of  Magas  possesses  the  best  climate  in  Baluchis- 
tan, being  as  it  is  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

A  little  further  on  we  came  to  a  watershed  which  we  cross- 
ed at  an  altitute  four  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and  looked 
down  one  of  the  wide  expanses  of  savage  scenery  which  is 
typical  of  this  part  of  Asia.  Not  a  village,  not  even  a  nomade 
tent,  was  to  be  seen,  but  in  every  direction  tier  upon  tier  of 
rugged  barren  ranges  rose  up,  giving  the  idea  of  unlimited 
space,  which  somehow  or  other  is  always  pleasing,  there  being, 
at  any  rate,  no  feeling  of  confiement. 

The  vast  Plateau  of  Iran  which  includes  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan  and  Persia  countries  comprises  a  territory  about 
one  third  the  size  of  the  United  States.  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan  are  occupied  by  nomads,  or  wandering  tribes,  who 
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own  larg-e  flocks  of  sheep,  g-oats,  and  yaks.  They  have  few 
manufacturies,  and  raise  practically  nothing*  for  export.  The 
men  are  straig-ht-eyed  and  dark-faced.  They  wear  turbans 
and  g-owns,  and  nearl}'-  every  one  we  meet  carries  a  g-un  or  a 
sword. 

The  people  of  these  two  nations  are  almost  altog-ether 
Mohammedans.  Afghanistan  is  ruled  by  the  ameer,  who  lives 
in  the  citj^  of  Kabul.  This  city  is  situated  about  a  mile  above 
the  sea,  and  contains  about  seventj^.five  thousand  people. 
Baluchistan  has  a  ruler  called  the  Khan,  who  lives  at  Khelat,  a 
city  with  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  entirely  by  caravan.  There  are 
few  roads  and  no  railroads,  and  thoug-h  both  countries  contain 
fertile  valleys,  they  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  vast 
tricts  of  mountainous  lands  and  deserts  occupied  by  wild 
animals.  We  may  see  herds  of  wild  asses,  and  if  we  should 
pass  throug-h  the  forests  we  mig-ht  be  in  dang-er  from  lions, 
tig"ers,  leopards,  and  wolves. 

The  country  of  Persia  looks  very  small  upon  the  map,  but 
it  is  really  larg-er  than  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  put  tog-ether.  It  consists  of  a  high  table-land  lying 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  sea,  with  a  rim  of 
mountains  around  it.  The  slopes  that  run  down  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  are  covered  with  timber,  but  the  hills  that  slope  inward, 
and  the  table-land  itself,  are  made  up  largely  of  barren  deserts, 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  salt,  while  others  contain  great 
quantities  of  sulphur.  One  salt  desert  in  Persia  is  about  as 
large  an  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A  great 
part  of  the  land  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  only  about  one  fourth 
of  it  is  now  farmed.  The  Persians  have  thousands  of  little 
irrigating  canals,  and  many  of  their  fields  are   watered  from 
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wells. 

Persia  produces  excellent  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  maize. 
It  has  much  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium.  Its  fruits  are  delicious, 
and  among-  them  are  g-rapes,  peaches,  orang-es,  dates,  and 
lemons.  Dates  are  sold  very  cheap,  some  kinds  bringing  only 
about  one  half  cent  a  pound. 

We  find  that  most  of  the  people  live  in  villages,  that  they 
may  the  better  defend  themselves  from  robbers  and  wander- 
ing- tribes.  The  villages  are  usually  surrounded  by  high  walls. 
Their  gates  are  closed  at  night,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  are 
driven  in  before  dark  and  kept  inside  until  morning. 

The  houses  are  made  of  mud,  and  they  are  seldom  of 
more  than  one  story.  They  have  flat  roofs,  and  look  more  like 
great  square  or  oblong  mud  boxes  than  houses.  They  are 
built  along  narrow,  unpaved  streets  which  are  full  of  dust  and 
dirt.  Nearly  every  house  has  a  stable  beside  it,  and  the  yard 
of  the  stable  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  house.  In  some  of  the 
yards  we  And  the  women  moulding  manure  into  cakes, such  as 
we  saw  in  India,  and  sticking  them  on  the  walls  to  dry.  There 
are  few  trees,  except  on  the  mountains,  and  such  cakes  are  the 
fuel  of  a  large  part  of  Persia. 

Outside  of  each  village  there  are  threshing  floors.  These 
are  places  about  twenty  five  feet  square  where  the  ground 
has  been  until  it  is  as  hard  as  a  stone.  The  wheat  or  barley  is 
cut  with  sickles  and  brought  from  the  fields  on  donkeys  to  the 
threshing  floor  where  oxen  are  driven  about  over  it  until  every 
grain  is  trodden  out.  Then  with  wooden  pitch  forks  the 
farmers  toss  up  the  straw  until  the  chaff  is  all  blown  aside. 
They  keep  the  straw  for  the  sheep  donkeys  and  oxen. 
Donkeys  and  camels  are  to  a  large  extent  the  beasts  of  burden 
in  Persia.     We   see   droves  of  donkeys   everywhere  carrying 
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heavy  loads  and  on  the  long-  desert  journeys  everything-  g-oes 
upon  camels. 

The  Persian  sheep  produce  excellent  vrool.  The  most 
peculiar  thing-  about  them  is  their  tails,  which  are  very  fat,  a 
sing-le  tail  often  w^eighing-  ten   pounds. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Willson,  a  missionary  who  lived  a  long-  time  in 
Persia,  says  that  the  Persians  often  milk  their  sheep  and  g-oats 
and  he  describes  an  odd  custom  which  they  have  in  order  to 
make  the  cows  give  down  their  milk.  They  think  that  a  cow 
will  become  dry  if  it  knows  that  its  calf  has  been  taken  away 
so  they  try  to  deceive  the  cow-  After  killing-  the  calf  they 
takes  its  hide  and  stuff  it  with  straw  and  place  the  stuffed  calf 
beside  the  cow  at  milkiug-  time. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  people  of  Persia.  There  are 
about  nine  millions  of  them  and  the  most  of  them  have  cream 
colored  faces  straig-ht  eyes  and  dark  hair.  The  men  shave  their 
heads  and  wear  long-  cloths  rapped  around  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  turban.  Many  wear  hug-e  cone  shaped  hats  of  rough  felt. 
The  women  cover  their  heads  with  red  handkercheivcs  and 
when  they  g-o  out  upon  the  streets  they  always  wear  veils. 

Both  sexes  of  the  poor  Persians  wear  cottong-owns,  those 
of  the  men  falling-  to  their  feet,and  those  of  the  women  reach- 
ing- only  to  the  knees  leaving-  the  limbs  and  feet  bare.  The 
women  of  the  well  to  do  class  have  a  street  costume  consisting- 
partly  of  very  full  trousers  gathered  in  about  the  ankles  and 
tied  above  their  fine  leather  shoes. 

Over  their  shoulders  they  wear  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  about 
two  yards  square  which  is  put  over  their  heads  and  covers  up 
the  whole  person. 

Such  costumes  are  blue,  black  and  striped  goods  the  women 
all  wearing  about  the  same  colors  so  that  it  is  quite  difficult  for 
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a  man  to  tell  his  own  wife  when  he  meets  her  on  the  streets. 
The  house  dress  is  different.  Indoors  the  women  wear  devid- 
ed  skirts  which  reach  to  the  knees  and  loose  fitting-  sacks  with 
very  long-  sleeves.  Persian  women  have  to  keep  in  their  own 
part  of  the  house.  It  would  be  a  disg-race  for  them  to  be  seen  by 
other  m^n  than  those  of  their  own  family.  And  before  a  caller 
enters  the  g-ate  he  is  expected  to  shout  out  some  such  cry  as 
"woman  away"  so  that  the  women  might  have  a  chance  to  fly  in 
to  their  own  quarters.  When  a  Persian  woman  of  higher  rank 
takes  a  walk  through  the  streets  she  oftea  has  an  attendant  to 
go  on  ahead  and  ask  all  men  to  turn  their  faces  in  another  direc- 
tion. A  Persian  never  asks  about  tlie  wives  of  another  and  if 
a  caller  should  be  so  impolite  as  to  do  so  the  host  in  his  reply 
would  not  speak  of  his  wife  by  name  or  as  his  wife  but  w^ould 
refer  to  her  as  his  children's  mother.  For  iiistanee  suppose 
that  the  Persians  name  is  Smith  and  his  son's  name  is  John 
upon  being  asked  as  to  his  wife  he  will  not  reply  my  wife  is 
well  or  Mrs.  Smith  is  well  but  may  say  little  Johnny's  mother 
is  so-so  to-day  thank  you.  The  Persian  women  have  in  fact 
very  few  rights  and  they  are  mostly  slaves  of  their  husbands. 
Parents  arrange  most  of  the  marriages.  Girls  are  often 
betrothed  when  they  are  young  and  are  sometimes  married 
under  ten.  Persians  have  ideals  of  beauty  different  from  ours. 
The  woman  to  be  beautiful  must  be  fat  and  a  face  as  round  as 
the  moon  is  much  desired.  They  are  proud  of  high  foreheads 
and  heavy  eye  brows  and  they  sometimes  paint  their  brows  to 
make  them  look  thicker  than  thej?"  are.  The  poorer  women  do 
all  kinds  of  housework.  They  milk  the  cows,  prepare  the  fuel 
and  do  the  cooking.  They  do  not  have  much  trouble  in  taking 
care  of  the  furniture. 

The  floors  of  most  Persian  houses    form    the    beds,  the 
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tables,  and  chairs,  of  the  family.  The  people  lie  on  mattresses 
at  nig-ht  using-  no  sheets  but  covering-  themselves  with  a  thick 
quilt.  In  the  day  time  the  bedding-  is  doubled  up  and  put  away 
in  a  corner. 

All  eating-, is  done  with  the  fing-ers  and  the  plates  of  the 
poorer  families  are  often  thin  cakes  of  bread. 

A  man  g-enerally  of  the  poorer  families  eats  his  plate  after 
he  is  throug-h  M'ith  dinner  and  during-  the  meal  he  tears  off  a 
piece  of  it  and  bending-  it  up  picks  out  bits  of  meat  from  the 
soup  and  conveys  them  to  his  mouth. 

The  diet  of  common  people  is  larg-ely  made  up  of  bread 
cheese  and  milk  with  a  little  meat  in  the  form  of  a  stew  or  soup 
once  a  day 

The  Persians  drink  a  g-reat  deal  of  tea  and  are  fond  of 
coffee.      Persia  has  not  many  larg-e  cities. 

Te-heran  contains  about  twenty  two  hundred  thousand 
people  and  is  the  place  where  the  shah,  Muzaffar-ed-Din,  ruler 
of    the  country  lives. 

There  is  a  wall  and  a  deep  moat  around  Te-heran.  The 
city  has  many  fine  building-s  and  amoig-  other  institutions  a 
colleg-e  where  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Persian  Armenian 
boys  are  educated  after  modern  methods.  The  g-reat  buisness 
city  of  Persia  Talbriz  is  situated  on  a  plain  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  about  as  larg-e  as  Te-heran  but  it  has 
not  so  m^any  fine  building-s  it  is  in  fact,  made  up  of  a  vast  number 
of  one  md  two  story  houses,  with  mad  walls  surrounding* 
them.  These  are  close  to  the  streets  and  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  shat  g-oing-  throu  .;h  them  we  have  to  crowd  ag-ainst  the 
walls  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  donkey's  and  camels,  the 
walls  are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  hig-h  to  keep  the  m.en  from 
looking-  in  and  seeing-  the  women.     The  buisness  of  the  Persian 
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cities  is  done  almost  altogether  in  bazaars  much  like  those  we 
saw  in  India;  tlie  merchants  set  in  their  little  shops  in  their 
turbans  and  g-owns  as  the}'  work  and  sell.  There  are  it  is  esti- 
mated about  five  thousand  such  shops  in  Talbriz  the  most  of 
which  are  not  more  than  ten  feet  square.  Each  merchant  has 
his  gfoods  piled  around  him  and  you  bargain  for  hours  before 
you  make  many  purchases  because  the  Persians  ask  several 
times  as  much  as  he  expects  to  get  and  will  not  lower  the  price 
without  much  talk.  We  have  had  a  long  and  tedious  journey 
but  our  camp  is  now  fixed  within  a  few  miles  of  Te-heran  and 
in  our  next  letter  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
place  where  the  Shah  lives  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  much  to 
interest  you  in  our  next  communiction. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  CGnment. 


"Senator  Fred  Dubois  is  liaving  a  hard 
fight  to  succeed  liimself,"  said  James 
11.  Hawley,  of  Boise  City,  Idaho,  at  the 
KaleiiTli  last  evening.  Mr.  Hawley  has 
been  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
State  for  many  years  and  was  himself 
a  candida.te,  four  years  ago,  for  the  seat 
now  occupied  by  Senator  Heyburn.  He 
was  at  one  time  mayor  of  Boise.  At 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  headed  the  Idaho  delega- 
tion   of   200   members. 

"Tlie  fact,"  he  continued,  "tliat  the 
majority  for  President  Roosevelt  two 
years  ago  was  24,000  and  that  for  tlie 
Republican  candidate  for  governor  was 
17,000,  together  with  the  face  that  some 
10,000  new  voters  have  come  to  the  State, 
four-fifths  cf  wiiom  are  Republicans, 
mitigates  against  the  present  Deinocratic 
Senator.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Senator  Dubois  is  o:ie  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  State  of  Idaho  to-day 
and  the  best  politician  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

"The  Mormons  are  pretty  solidly  against 
him,  because  of  the  attack  he  has  made 
upon  them,  thougli  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  how  they  will  vote,  but  the  women, 
who  vote  on  all  questions  and  for  all 
candidates  in  Idaho,  inay  rally  to  his 
standard  and  re-elected  him.  If  he  can 
gain  the  support  of  the  northern  and 
southern  counties,  among  them  seven  of 
which  went  Republican  last  lime,  but 
will  probably  go  Democratic  this  time, 
lie   will    be   re-elected. 

"Senator  Dubois  is  a  man  of  genuine 
ability  and  liigh  character.  His  opponent, 
W.  E.  Borah,  is  also  a  man  of  high 
character  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  State.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the 
brightest  men  in  the  West,  though  but 
forty-one  years  old.  If  Mr.  Borah  comes 
here,  I  predict  he  will  make  his  mark 
before  his  term  has  expired.  As  for 
Senator  Heyburn,  he  has  no  more  chance 
of  being  re-elected  two  years  hence  than 


I  have     of    becoming    the     Emperor    of 

Gerniany." 

"The  States  of  Colorado  and  Kansas 
will  engage  in  a  legal  battle  before  the 
Supreme  Court  this  week  which  will  be 
of  vast  interest  to  all  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  said  Clyde 
C.  Dawson,  of  Canyon  City,  Colo.,  at  the 
Raleigh  last  night.  As  special  attorney, 
Mr.  Dawson  is  assisting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Miller,   of  Colorado,    in  the  case. 

"The  State  of  Kansas  contends,"  he 
went  on,  "that  the  State  of  Colorado 
should  not  use  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River  for  irrigation  purposes,  on  the 
ground  that  by  so  doing  it  diminishes 
the  supply  cf  water  in  Kansas.  We  con- 
tend tliat,  instead  of  harming  the  State 
of  Kansas,  our  use  of  the  water  for 
irrigation  helps  that  State,  because  by 
storing  up  the  water  our  people  conserve 
the  supplJ^  In  the  dry  season,  when 
Kansas,  otherwise,  would  get  hardly  any 
water,  the  State  now  gets  a  steady  flow 
of  it,  which  may  be  used  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

"Water  travels  a  mile  a  year.  There- 
fore, if  we  irrigate  the  ground  five  miles 
from  the  river,  it  will  take  five  years 
for  the  water  to  get  back  to  tlie  river 
again,  counting  both  winter  and  summer. 

II  we  do  not  irrigate,  both  States  suffer 
during  the  dry  season.  As  it  is,  both  are 
benefited.  Colorado,  with  its  mouatains 
and   gorges,   acts   as   a   high   reservoir. 

"Upon  the  outcome  of  the  case  de- 
pends the  water  rights  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  West.  If  one  State  can 
prevent  another  State  from  using  water 
for  irrigation  in  the  territory  inland  from 
tlie  river  bank,  others  can  do  the  same 
thing.  So  can  counties.  So  can  individ- 
uals. Even  Australia  is  interested  in  the 
decision  of  our  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
courts  there  must  decide  a  similar  ques- 
tion." 
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"The  campaign  in  Tennessee  is  in  full 
blast,"  said  Representative  John  Wesley 
Gaines,  of  that  State,  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard.  "Benton  McMillin,  Senators  Frazier 
and  Carmack,  ex-Gov.  Taylor,  Gen. 
Woodward,  Gen.  Brandon  and  Gen.  Han- 
nah are  all  on  the  stump  for  the  Demo- 
crats. Ham  Patterson  and  H.  Clay  Evans 
are  candidates  for  governor.  Patterson 
will    be   elected. 

"Mr.  Evans  is  making  a  live  campaig-n. 
He  declined  a  joint  discussion.  Both 
men  are  good  stumpers.  Mr.  Evans  de- 
fends his  vote  on  the  force  bill,  which 
the  Republicans  once  tried  to  enact,  hut 
only  once  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  a 
good  measure;  tney  dropped  it,  neverthe- 
less, like  a  hot  potato,  and  yet  Mr.  Evans 
defends  his  vote  for  it.  This  of  itself 
will  drive  nrjany  Republican  voters  from 
him  and  draw  out  a  full  Democratic 
vote  against  him. 

"Our  State  affairs  have  been  managed 
well  for  years  by  the  Democrats.  The 
people  are  satisfied.  Our  State  officers 
are  clean  men.  We  have  no  scandals. 
We  still  believe  a  'public  offlce  is  a 
trust,'  as  the  Supreme  Court  once  said 
in  icicking  a  lobbyist's  case  out  of  court. 
Mr.  Cleveland  put  it  stronger  afterward, 
when  he  said,  'public  offlce  is  a  pubhc 
trust.'  We  Ptill  beliex^e  the  Constitution 
follows  the  flag,  and  are  for  reform 
against  trusts  twenty-four  hours  every 
day,  not  excepting  Sundays,  and  partic- 
ularly are  we  against  the  tobacco  trust." 


"  'A  lady/  he  said,  ignoring  the  smoke 
question  altogether,  'is  a  woman  who  al- 
ways remembers  others  and  never  for- 
gets her.»'.elf.'  " 


Gibson's  Definition  of  "Lady." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

"I  dined  with  Charles  Dana  Gibson  at 
Princess'  re.=;taurant  in  London  during  the 
season,"    said   a  Chicagoan. 

"The  lofty,  spjcious  dining  room  was 
Tilled  with  women  in  pale  gowns,  their 
hair  uncovered  and  their  arms  and  necks 
bare,  and  though  these  women  were 
fashionable,  aristocratic,  they  smoked 
cigarettes  with  their  coffee  as  they  watch- 
ed the  biscope  pictures  that  went  on  at 
one  end  of  the  big  room,  and  as  they 
listened  to  the  singing  that  went  on  at 
the  other. 

"Amid  all  this  feminine  smoking  we 
Americans  began  to  discuss  and  to  define 
the  word  'lady.'  Was  it  ladylike  to 
smoke?  we  asked.  Would  a  lady  ever 
smoke?  What  was  a  lady? 

"I  think  Mr.  Gib.'son's  definition  of  a 
lady  was  the  best  that  was  given. 


Attorney  General  N.  C.  Miller,  of  Colo- 
rado, is  here  to  argue  a  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  next  week,  and  is  at  the 
Raleigh.  The  case  involves  the  use  by 
his  State  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Arkansas 
River  for  irrigation  purposes.  Mr.  Miller 
is  an  exponent  of  good  government,  and 
believes  that  the  solution  of  the  present 
problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  corporation 
influence  in  party  and  State  affairs  is  the 
primary  system. 

"In  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  notably  in 
the  East,  the  State  is  run  by  party  bosses, 
who  name  candidates  and  decide  policies," 
said  he  last  evening.  "Through  party  or- 
ganization and  dickering  in  the  material 
good  of  politics,  the5'  are  enabled  to  go 
to  conventions  with  the  whip  hand.  The 
delegates  are  like  so  many  puppets,  the 
majority  of  whom  do  their  bidding,  the  re- 
mainder climbing  on  the  band  wagon  in 
order  to  get  a  share  in  the  pork  barrel. 
Bosses  are  the  paid  agents  of  corpora- 
tions in  politics.  They  are  responsible  for 
some  of  our  men  in  public  life  to-day,  who 
are  millionaires,  but  have  not  the  intel- 
lectual equipment  for  leadership. 

"The  reckoning  of  these  men  is  com- 
ing, I  believe,  through  the  adoption  of 
the  primary  system  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Under  a  perfectly  fair  pri- 
mary law,  the  best  men  in  the  State, 
though  they  may  be  the  poorest,  can 
stand  before  the  electorate  and  depend 
upon  their  own  merits  for  victory.  The 
question  of  whether  the  State  shall 
control  the  corporations,  or  vice  versa, 
must  be  settled  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  If  it  is  to  be  settled  in 
the  interests  of  the  people,  they  must 
have  a  direct  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  sort  of  nominees  they  want.  The 
best  way  to  give  them  a  voice  is 
through     the     primaries. 

"In  Colorado  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Republican  ticket  will  be  elect- 
ed. The  Republican  candidate.  Presi- 
dent Buchtel,  of  Denver  University,  is 
a  Methodist  minister  of  liberal  mind, 
clean  life,  and  high  purposes.  The  Dem- 
ocrats are  making  their  plea  for  Alva 
Adams  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
elected   last    time    and   did   not   get   the 
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seat.  Not  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  is 
being-  aroused  on  that  cry.  Senator 
Patterson  will  be  retired,  and  for  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  there  will  be  a  con- 
test. Mr.  Guggenheim,  the  smelter  mil- 
lionaire, is  a  candidate,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  will  be  chosen." 


Col.  James  V.  Dignourty,  the  mining 
son  of  Mexico,  and  his  son,  James  V. 
Dignourty,  jr.,  who  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  last  June,  are  guests  of  Col.  O. 
G.  Staples  at  the  Riggs.  Col.  Dignourty 
makes  periodical  visits  to  "Washington  on 
bi.siress  connected  with  his  several  min- 
ing companies. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  Mexico  were 
the  Americans  and  Mexicans  on  better 
terms  than  they  are  now,"  said  Col.  Dig- 
nourty. "The  former  are  investing  heav- 
ily in  mines,  railroads,  tooacco,  rubber, 
and  other  plantations  and  immense  timber 
tracts.  Every  part  of  the  country  is  pros- 
perous, and  it  looks  as  if  a  tremendous 
boom  were  coming,  especially  in  the  min- 
ing business,  as  Mex  co  now  has  the  rich- 
est gold  mine  in  the  world  and  ranks 
third  in  copper  production.  Only  ten  years 
ago  little  of  either  metal  was  mined  there, 
and  Mexico  was  looked  upon  as  a  silver- 
producing  country  only. 

"Americans  have  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  invested  in  the  country,  and  are 
constantly  adding  to  the  amount,  m.uch 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  natives,  Vv-ho  make 
higher  T»-age3  and  have  better  times.  They 
look  upon  the  Americans  as  their  bene- 
factors and  support.  Mexico  will  also 
for  some  time  oTiier  a  rich  field  for  en- 
terprising Americans  in  various  indus- 
tries situated  in  many  climates.  It  is 
last  justifying  the  statement  of  Baron 
von  Humboldt  in  1S04  that  it  is  'the  ti'eas- 
ure  house  of  the  world  for  precious 
metals.'  " 


At  the  Ebbitt  House  is  Robert  P.  Bell, 
an  attorney,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Bell  declares  that  Senator  I,a  Follette  is 
largely  respon.sible  for  the  victory  of 
Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey.  "The 
people  of  my  State  thought  it  consider- 
able of  a  joke  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  should  come  thundering 
through  the  cities  and  towns  with  a  de^ 
nunciation  of  Senators  Kean  and  D^yde'^, 
telling  us  how  we  should  govern  cur 
Commonwealth,  while  his  own  fences 
were  falling  so  low  at  home  that  his  can- 
didate for  governor  was  defeated.    We  are 


wondering  how  much  greater  Senator 
Diyden's  victory  and  his  own  defeat  at 
home  would  have  been  if  he  had  remained 
with  us  longer." 


"John  Dalzell.  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  one  of  the  Pittsburg 
districts,  will  not  have  the  walkover  he 
thinks  he  will,"  said  Herman  J.  Schulteis, 
at  the  New  Willard  last  night.  Mr. 
Schulteis  took  part  in  the  Maine  cam- 
paign, and  as  a  labor  speaker  expects  to 
address  the  voters  in  several  close  dis- 
tricts this  fall. 

"Organized  labor  will  cast  a  very  large 
vote  against  Mr.  Dalzell,  and  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  we  can  defeat  him," 
continued  Mr.  Schulteis.  "The  Demo- 
crats have  nominated  Mr.  Black,  former 
mayor  of  McKeesport,  a  strong  man  and 
a  friend  of  labor.  Labor  is  thoroughly 
organized  in  the  Pittsburg  districts,  and 
they  have  organized  for  the  most  effect- 
ive work  possible  in  this  campaign. 

"When  pushed  to  his  extremity  in 
Maine,  Mr.  Littlefield  made  the  state- 
ment, in  explaining  his  own  courage  in 
opposing  organized  labor's  demands,  that 
Mr.  Dalzell  had  declined  to  join  him  be- 
fore the  election,  but  promised  him  that 
after  the  election  was  over  he  would  use 
his  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of 
such  legislation  as  Littlefield  desired,  and 
vvhich,  of  course,  is  inimical  to  labor.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  statement  of  Mr, 
Littlefield  will  be  very  soothing  to  Mr. 
Dalzell.  We  have  Mr.  Littlefield's  exact 
language,  and  propose  using  it  against 
Mr.  Dalzell  in  our  fight  against  him.  We 
shall  poll  the  largest  labor  vote  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Thirtieth  district,  and  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Dalzell  will  be  defeated." 

Mr.  Dalzell  tv/o  years  ago  received  more 
than  17,000  votes  as  against  a  combined 
opposition  of  about  4.50O,  so  it  would  ap- 
pear there  must  be  a  big  falling  off  in 
the  Republican  vote  if  he  is  to  be  de- 
feated. 


Before  leaving  for  his  home  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  last  evening.  Representative  Sereno 
E.  Payne,  chairman  of  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  declared  that 
in  his  opinion  Charles  E.  Hughes  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  next  governor  of  the 
State   of   New   York. 

"I  do  not  care  to  make  any  prophecy 
as  to  how  large  Mr.  Hughes'  majority 
will  be,"   said  Mr.  Payne,    "but  you  may 
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depend  upon  it  that  it  will  be  very  sub- 
stantial. The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  sane  and  sensible,  and  are  not 
going  to  be  carried  away  by  a  man  v/ho 
is  trying  to  carry  water  on  both  shoul- 
clers— the  Democratic  party  and  the  Inde- 
pendence Leas'ue. 

Western  New  York  will  go  almost  sol- 
idly against  Mr.  Hearst,  and  from  what 
I  hear,  his  vote  of  last  fall  in  the  city  of 
New  York  will  be  cut  down  considerably. 

"It  has  been  claimed  for  him  that  he 
will  poll  a  large  vote  among  the  farmer.s 
I  do  not  believe  that.  The  farmers  of 
New  York  are  not  the  kind  to  be  carried 
away  by  Mr.  Hearst.  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  piling  up  a  majority 
for  M".  Hearst  will  be  the  defection  of 
thousands  uuon  thousands  of  Democrats 
from  the  Democratic  nominee.  No  such 
defection  has  occurred  since  the  campaign 
of  189(3.  That  Mr.  Hughes  will  make  an 
excellent  governor  no  one  doubts." 

'"Will  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  as 
governor  make  him  a  candidate  for  tne 
presidency?"  he  was  asked.  ^^„,:„ri 

"That  is  a  liltle  too  far  ahead,  replied 
Mr.  Payne  with  a  smile,  as  he  commeiited 
on  the  congressional  campaign  P"]^  '^^- 
jority  in  the  House,"  he  said,  will  be 
Kss  than  it  was  last  time,  fo^  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  roll  up  a  majority  ot  11.9, 
but  the  House  will  nevertheless  be  Re- 
publican by  a  safe  margin." 


At  the  Arlington  is  Harry  Cunningham, 
auditor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  who  has 
been  here  attending  the  convention  of  in- 
surance men.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  well 
and  favorably  known  here,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  connected  with  the 
secretary's  office  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Leaving  Washington  in  1901,  he 
went  West,  and  three  years  later  was 
elected  to  his  present  office,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  stepping-stone  to  higher  State 
honors. 

"President  Roosevelt's  popularity  m 
Montana  and  the  Northwest  is  greater 
than  it  ever  was,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham, 
"and,  should  he  run  two  years  hence,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
would  be  hardly  a  vote  against  him  m 
the  entire  State.  In  fact,  the  Republicans 
in  their  convention  insisted  upon  his  re- 
jiomination. 

"This  year  the  campaign  will  be  largely 


on  the  issue  of  backing-  up  his  aaminis- 
tration,  and  the  State  will  go  Republican 
by  a  good  majority.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Roosevelt  carried  it  by  13,000,  a  figure 
which   will    hardly  be   lessened    this    time. 

"Probably  reading  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  Senator  Clark  has  announced 
his  intention  not  to  run  again  for  the  Sen- 
ate. There  are  some  who  are  unkind 
enough  to  believe  that  if  the  legislature 
should  by  any  possibility  be  Democratic 
he  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  revoke  his 
decision  without  much  difficulty.  But  tais 
contingency  will  not  arise,  because  the 
State  will  be  Republican,  and  Senator 
Lee  Mantle  will  return  to  the  seat  he 
A'acated   nearly   six   years   ago. 

"The  former  Senator  is  a  man  of  clean 
life  and  unquestioned  ability,  and  is  very 
popular  throughout  the  State.  On  the 
Democratic  side,  taking  Senator  Clark  at 
his  word,  Gov.  Toole  has  announced  his 
candidacy   for   the   seat." 


Senator  Taliaferro,  of  Florida,  is  at 
the  Ralei'sh.  He  has  just  returned  from 
a  three  months'  trip  -Vvith  his  family 
through  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
Canada.  The  Senator  is  a  member  of  tha 
Congressional  campaign  committee  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  South. 

"People  here  in  the  East,"  said  he,  "do 
not  realize  the  enormity  of  the  disaster 
to  San  Francisco.  Yet  I  found  the  peo- 
ple there  with  as  much  confidence  in  the 
luture  ct  the  city  as  the  people  here  have 
in  Washington.  In  five  or  ten  years  it 
will  be   rebuilt. 

"The  Northwest  has  as  great  a  future 
as  any  section  of  this  country.  Just  now 
it  offers  a  better  means  of  making 
quick  money  than  anywhere,  though 
not  a  more  stable  field  of  investment 
than  right  here  in  the  East.  With  the 
South  Mississippi  Valley,  it  will  see 
the  greatest  development  during  the 
next  few  years. 

"The  lower  Mississippi  will  benefit 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  gate- 
way to  the  markets  of  the  world 
through  the  Gulf  and  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, and  that  it  has  every  natural  re- 
source, in  addition  to  being  able  to 
raise  two  crops  where  the  North  can 
raise    but    one." 
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TRAVELS  AMONG   THE 

KOREANS 


This  morning  we  are  to  explore  the  strange  city  of  Seoul.  A 
Korean  who  speaks  English  acts  as  our  guide,  and  we  are  escorted 
also  by  two  of  the  native  soldiers,  who  are  furnished  to  our  lega- 
tion by  the  King.  There  is  no  danger,  but  appearances  are  every- 
thing in  Korea,  and  great  people,  among  whom  we  are  now 
classed,  since  we  are  the  guests  of  our  minister  from  the  United 
States,  never  go  out  without  soldiers  and  servants  about  them. 

We  have  to  watch  where  we  step.  The  streets  in  most  parts 
of  the  city  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  sewage  flows  througii 
them  in  open  drains,  which  take  up  much  of  the  roadway.  There 
were,  until  recentl}',  no  waterworks  in  Seoul,  except  the  Korean 
water  carrier,  who  almost  fills  the  street  as  he  goes  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  the  other,  carrying  his  two  buckets,  hung  from 
each  end  of  a  pole  across  ^is  back.  The  clouds  still  do  much 
of  the  work  of  sprinkling  the  streets,  and  the  servants  still  take 
dippers  and  ladle  the  dirty  water  out  of  the  sewers,  to  settle  the 
dust. 

The  smell  is  disgusting  at  times,  and  mixed  with  it  just  now 
is  smoke,  for  all  Seoul  is  cooking  its  breakfast.  Each  of  the  huts 
has  a  chimney  which  juts  out  into  the  street  at  right  angles  with 
the  wall,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  people  use  straw 
for  fuel,  and  this  produces  the  great  smoke  which  the  chimneys 
are  pouring  out  into  the  streets. 

Our  eyes  smart  as  we  walk  on  through  the  city.  We  try  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  porters,  the  water  carriers,  and  the 
people  who  are  going  to  the  markets,  which  are  situated  at  the 
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foot  of  tiie  thief  business  streets  and  about  the  gate,  through 
which  we  entered  the  cit}'.  We  follow  the  crowd,  and  soon  find 
ourselves  in  the  busiest  part  of  Korea. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  all  sorts  of  costumes,  selling 
and  buying.  There  are  porters  bv  scores,  who  have  brought  loads 
of  fresh  fish  from  the  seashore  on  their  backs  over  the  mountains, 
and  there  are  butchers  by  the  dozens,  who  are  selling  beef,  veni- 
son and  other  kinds  of  game.  There  are  booths  devoted  to  the 
selling  of  rice.  White  gowned  men  squat  on  the  ground  with 
bushels  of  red  peppers  before  them.  There  are  boys  peddling 
Korean  matches,  which  are  shavings  with  their  ends  dipped  in 
sulphur  and  wiiich  have  to  be  touched  with  a  burning  coal  be- 
fore they  wall  light.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  buying  grain 
and  carrying  on  all  sorts  of  wholesale  and  retail  business. 

The  sales  are  not  large,  and  things  are  bought  by  the  hand- 
fuls  rather  than  bushels.  Some  articles  seem  very  curious.  Eggs 
are  sold  by  the  stick,,  ten  being  laid  end  to  end  and  wrapped 
around  with  long  straw,  so  tightly  that  they  stand  out  straight 
and  stiff.  A  stick  of  ten  eggs  brings  about  three  cents.  Here  is  a 
man  selling  pipe  stems.  The  most  of  them  are  as  long  as  himself^ 
for  the  Korean  gentleman's  pipe  is  so  long  that  he  has  to  have 
a  servant  to  light  it,  as  he  cannot  reach  out  to  its  bowl,  when  the 
stem  is  in  his  mouth. 

See  that  man  in  a  black  hat  and  white  gown,  with  a  pile  of 
clubs  before  him?  They  are  not  unlike  baseball  bats,  and  w^e 
wonder  if  our  American  game  has  not  been  brought  out  to  Korea. 
We  ask  our  guide,  and  he  tells  us  that  those  are  ironing  club,s, 
and  show^  us  how  the  women  use  them  for  ironing.  The  clothes 
are  first  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  on  the  grass.  They  are 
then  taken  into  the  house  and  wrapped  around  a  stick,  which  is 
laid  on  the  floor.  Now,  one  or  two  women  squat  down  before  the 
stick  and  pound  upon  the  cloth  with  these  wooden  clubs,  until  it 
becomes  as  smooth  and  as  glossy  as  the  best  work  of  an  American 
laundry. 

Our  guide  points  to  his  own  gown  of  snow  white  and  tell» 
us  that  it  was  ironed  in  this  way,  and  as  we  go  on  througlh  the 
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city  we  hear  the  musical  rat-tat-tat  Avhich  comes  from  the  ironing 
This  noise  is  to  be  heard  throughout  Seoul  at  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  during  every  hour  of  the  night.  The  garaients  are  such 
tiat  they  must  be  ripped  apart  whenever  they  are  washed.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  iron  them,  and  when  they  are  finished  they 
must  be  again  sewed  together,  so  that  you  see  Korean  girls  have 
quite  as  much  to  do  as  our  girls  at  home. 

We  learn  that  only  the  high-class  Avomen  i*eceive  any  educa- 
tion, and  that  very  few  know  how  to  read.  After  girls  are  seven 
years  old  they  must  stay  in  the  Avomen's  quarters  in  the  backs  of 
j.ie  houses  and  must  no  longer  play  with  the  boys.  The  noble 
women  will  not  go  out  on  the  street  except  in  closed  chairs  and 
the  poorer  women  whom  we  meet  during  our  tour  have  green 
cloaks  thrown  over  their  heads,  which  they  hold  tight  in  front  of 
their  faces,  with  just  a  crack  for  the  eyes.  TJiis  is  so  that  the 
men  may  not  see  their  beauty  as  they  go  through  the  cit3\ 

Leaving  the  markets,  we  walk  through  the  crowd  up  the 
street  till  we  come  to  the  little  temple  containing  the  bell  which 
sounds  the  oi»ening  and  closing  of  the  gates.  This  is  in  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city,  and  the  streets  surrounding  it  are 
thronged  with  merchants  and  peddlers,  with  dandies  and  loafere, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  ordinary-  Korean  store  is  a  little 
booth  or  straw  shed,  which  juts  out  into  the  street,  and  which 
contains  jjerhaps,  a  bushel  basket  full  of  goods.  The  merchants 
wear  white  gowns  and  black  hats  and  we  see  them  squatting  out- 
side their  stores  with  their  Ihats  on,  smoking  as  they  wait  for  their 
customers. 

About  the  little  temple  there  are  large  buildings  or  bazaars, 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  selling  of  one  kind  of  goods.  These 
buildings  have  many  little  rooms,  each  the  size  of  a  very  small 
closet,  and  every  little  room  is  a  store.  The  merchants  sit  in 
the  halls,  outside  the  closets,  with  their  hats  on,  and  bring  out, 
piece  by  piece,  as  you  order.  They  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
sell,  and  the  more  goods  you  want  the  higher  the  price  they  will 
ask.  You  may  get  one  pair  of  shoes,  for  instance,  for  fifty  cents, 
but  if  you  want  a  hundred,  the  merchant  will  be  very  sure  to 
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charge  you  at  least  a  dollar  a  pair,  ou  the  plea  that  if  Hie  sold  all 
his  goods  he  could  not  keep  his  store  open. 

A  great  deal  of  peddling  is  done  by  boys,  some  of  whom  have 
fires  ou  the  streets,  on  which  they  roast  chestnuts  to  sell  hot  from 
the  coals.  We  meet  little  fellows  everywhere,  peddling  candy. 
They  have  trays  which  hang  from  their  shoulders  at  right  angles 
Avith  their  waists,  and  their  money  boxes  consist  of  pieces  of 
twine  upon  which  they  string  the  Korean  "cash,"  which  serve 
as  the  money  of  the  country.  These  cash  are  about  the  size  of  an 
old-fashioned  red  cent,  wiifii  a  square  hole  cut  out  of  the  center. 
It  takes  more  than  two  thousand  cash  to  equal  the  value  of  one  of 
lOur  dollars,  and  we  find  that  in  taking  long  journeys,  we  must 
have  an  extra  bullock  or  a  couple  of  porters,  to  carry  the  money 
we  need  to  use  on  our  way. 

What  is  the  noise  we  hear  coming  from  that  little  hut,  just 
off  the  main  street? 

That  is  a  Korean  school.  The  teacher  squats  on  the  floor  in 
a  gown  of  white  or  of  some  bright  color.  To-day  he  wears  rose 
pink  and  he  has  a  cap  of  black  horse  hair.  The  glasses  of  his 
spectables  are  as  big  as  a  trade  dollar,  and  his  appearance  is 
very  imposing.  His  scholars  squat  about  on  straw  mats,  studying 
their  lessons  out  loud.  They  sway  themselves  back  and  fortih,  as 
they  sing  out  again  and  again,  the  words  they  are  trying  to  learn 
— all  shouting  at  once.  If  one  stops,  the  teacher  thinks  he  is  not 
studying,  and  calls  him  up  for  a  whipping. 

At  our  request,  the  teacher  shows  us  how  scholars  are  pun- 
ished. A  little  fellow,  well  knowing  Phat  he  has  done  nothing 
wrong  and  will  not  be  hurt,  stretches  himself  on  his  stomach, 
flat  on  the  floor,  while  the  teacher  takes  a  rop  and  taps  him  a  few 
blows  on  the  tliigli.  We  laugh.  The  little  Korean  laughs,  too, 
and  Av^en  we  have  given  him  some  coins,  Avorth  about  a  cent  in 
our  money,  he  runs  back  to  his  seat,  the  happiest,  as  aa'cII  as  the 
richest,  boy  in  the  school. 

The  studies  of  Korean  boys  are  made  up  chiefly  of  learning 
by  heart  the  sayings  of  great  Chinese  scholars.  They  do  not 
have  the  advantages  of  our  Ami'rican  children,  but  clianues  are 
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going  on  in  the  coimtry,  and  the  little  Koreans  will  soon  have 
schools  like  our  own. 

It  is  through  public  examinations  that  the  offiicals  of  the 
country  are  chosen.  The  Koreans  have  great  respect  for  good 
scholars.  Thej  are  lovers  of  poetry.  Young  men  often  have 
poetry  parties,  where  each  guest  shows  his  skill  in  writing  verses 
upon  a  subject  given  out  at  the  time. 

We  find  other  curious  customs,  some  good  and  some  bad, 
which  have  grown  up  during  the  ages  the  Koreans  have  lived  by 
themselves.  The  people  have  much  natural  refinement.  They  are 
intelligent  and  kind,  and  as  we  travel  among  them,  we  feel  that 
with  a  good  governm*^nt,  which  they  they  are  likely  to  have  now, 
under  the  tutorshij)  of  the  Japanese,  they  will  make  as  respectable 
a  little  nation  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  They  are  improving 
their  country.  There  are  electric  lights  and  electric  cars  in 
Seoul,  and  new  railroads  are  fast  being  built. 

\ye  feel  sorry  to  leave  Seoul,  but  we  must  go  across  the  pen- 
ninsula  to  the  east  coast,  in  order  to  get  a  ship  for  Siberia,  We 
travel  on  ponies,  riding  for  seven  days,  up  and  down  mountains, 
passing  through  the  wilds  where  we  dare  not  go  after  dark  for 
fear  of  the  tigers.  We  find  numerous  villages  of  t5iatched  huts, 
and  notice  that  the  farmers  live  in  villages  and  not  on  their 
farms.  We  stop  sometimes  at  Korean  inns,  where  we  sleep  on  the 
brick  floors,  half  baked  by  the  straw  fires  beneath  us.  Sometimes 
we  stay  with  the  magistrates,  who,  on  our  departure,  as  a  mark  of 
honor,  furnished  r.s  with  trumpeters  to  toot  us  out  of  the  town. 

At  last  we  reach  the  fine  harbor  known  as  Gensan.  Here 
we  board  a  Japanese  steamer  on  its  way  from  Nagasaki  to  Vladi- 
vostok, and  after  a  few  days'  sail  northward,  we  find  ourselves  at 
anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  largest  sea- 
port of  Siberia  lying  before  us. 
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Curious  Jfacts 


Two-thirds  of  the  50,000  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  Jews 
and  many  of  them  have  blonde  hair. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wear  and  tear  on  American  railroads 
pulverizes  427,000  tons  of  iron  annually. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  South  African  ostrich  farms  the 
ostrich  feather  trade  in  the  Soudan  seems  doomed. 

With  a  population  of  only  about  3,500,00  Switzerland  has  a 
foreign  trade  of  m^ore  than  |400,000,000  a  year. 

In  Austrian  cities  there  is  a  special  examination  for  female 
barbers,  who  are  yearly-  growing  more  numerous. 

The  hands  of  criminals  as  well  as  their  heads  are  i)lioto- 
graphed  in  some  German  cities  for  purposes  of  identification. 

It  is  stated  that  while  there  is  room  in  western  Canada  for 
50,000  miles  of  railway,  there  are  scarcely  more  than  5,000  miles 
there  at  present. 

It  is  said  tliat  a  hyacinth  can  be  colored  a  delicate  shade  of 
pink  by  putting  the  stem  in  a  bottle  of  red  ink  and  letting  it  re- 
main there  for  an  hour. 

According  to  the  Korean  calendar  two  years  of  every  three 
Jiave  tw^elve  months  each,  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  while  the 
third  year  has  thirteen  months,  Vith  i385  days. 

America  ranks  first  in  the  paper-making  industry,  Germany 
second  and  Great  Britain  third.  The  production  in  America  is 
two  or  three  times  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

A  statistican  has  figured  it  out  that  every  inhabitant  of  Lon- 
don eats  173  pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  year,  while  a  Parisian  con- 
sumes on  an  average  only  forty-nine  pounds  a  year. 
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There  are  no  less  than  128  residents  to  the  acre  in  Paris. 
There  are  nearly.  7i)U,i).O0  apartments  or  lodgings  there  with  rent 
for  less  than  |10!)  a  year,  and  abont  17,000  which  bring  |800  or 
more. 

In  India  theie  is  a  tall  bird  of  the  stork  species,  known  as 
the  adjutant,  or  n;ar-abont,  which  will  swallow  a  hare  or  cat 
whole.  It  stands  five  feet  high  and  the  expanse  of  its  wi;igs  is 
about  fifteen  feet. 

The  Norweigan  corj  s  of  skaters  is  a  body  of  soldiers  armed 
with  rifles  who  can  be  maneuvered  ujion  the  ice  or  on  skis  over 
the  snoAvfields  of  the  mountains  Avith  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  trained  cavalry. 

The  chauffeurs  who  drive  Emiieror  William's  automobiles 
must  be  total  abstainers.  He  insists  on  traveling  at  a  speed  of 
not  less  than  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  therefore  wants  chauffeurs 
upon  whom  he  can  absolutely  rely. 

Public  love-making  in  Eussia  is  rather  a  costly  pastime.  A 
kiss  on  the  street  is  penalized  by  a  fine  of  |.'{.75,  and  on  a  street 
car  by  a  fine  of  |5.25.  Declaration  of  love  on  a  postal  card  sub- 
jects the  sender  to  a  fine  of  |2..50. 

Three  prizes  have  been  offered  by  the  German  government  for 
the  best  field  kitchens  available  for  army  use,  and  it  is  stipulated 
that  every  such  outfit  must  be  small  enough  to  carry  on  a  horse, 
with  space  left  for  the  driver's  luggage  and  forage  for  the  horse. 

A  foreign  jeweler  has  made  a  tiny  boat  formed  of  a  single 
pearl.  The  sail  is  made  of  beaten  gold,  studded  with  diamonds, 
and  the  binnacle  light  is  a  perfect  ruby,  An  emerald  serves  as 
its  rudder,  and  its  stand  is  a  slab  of  ivory.  It  weiglis  less  than 
half  an  ounce  and  is  valued  at  |.5,000. 

An  experiment  tried  on  a  farm  in  lOngland  recently  shows 
that  fields  can  be  so  illuminated  by  acetylene  gas  that  harvesting 
may  be  easily  carried  on  at  night.  In  the  test  made  two  mowers, 
each  cutting  a  six-foot  swath,  were  employed  in  a  field  of  fifteen 
acres,  which  was  mowed  in  three  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes. 
The  power  was  furnished  by  a  gasoline  traction  engine. 

Oats  are  said  to  have  originated  in  Northern  Africa. 
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The  gloves  worn  by  fne  Pope  are  of  the  very  finest  wool,  em- 
broidered in  pearls. 

The  leaf  of  the  begonia  furnishes  most  of  the  patterns  which 

adorn  cashmere  shawls. 

It  is  said  that  wolves  slay  about  800,000  domestic  animals, 
valued  at  |(3,000,000,  every  year  in  the  Russian  empire. 

Dogs  are  said  to  be  quite  susceptible  to  smallpox  and  the 
owners  of  valuable  canines  often  have  them  vaccinated. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  American  Mechanic  that  in  railroad 
building  the  cross-ties  now  cost  twice  as  much  as  fne  rails. 

The  Kaiser  is  an  enthusiastic  automobilist,  having  a  total  of 
about  thirteen  motor  cars.  His  horses  have  practically  nothing 
to  do  but  eat. 

The  following  advertisement  recently  ajipeared  in  the  York- 
snire  Post:  "Would  any  lady  of  means  care  to  marry  a  poor, 
crowded-out  clerk,  age  37." 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  automobilist,  has 
recently  placed  another  order  for  six  liigh-class  automobile^  in 
Paris,  which  will  cost  him  about  |30,000. 

An  English  naturalist  has  made  over  ten  thousand  photo- 
graphs of  birds  and  their  natural  surroundings.  Some  of  them 
entailed  as  much  as  a  week  of  waiting  and  watching. 

The  body  of  a  moth  contains  over  4,061  muscles. 

Half  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  are  under  19.4  years 
of  age. 

{'Jongressman  Shartel  of  Missouri  is  said  to  have  t'he  finest 
library  in  the  state. 

Several  new  bridges  will  be  built  over  the  River  Nile  by  the 
Egyptian  government. 

Bullets  that  fail  to  penetrate  pasteboard  three  inches  thick 
will  pass  through  a  five-inch  plank. 

When  King  Edward  was  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  called 
^'Teddy  Wales"  by  his  familiar  friends. 

A  London  policeman  who  had  been  on  the  force  for  six  years, 
was  sent  to  prison  for  stealing  milk  from  doorsteps. 
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The  smallest  cluii-oh  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  Lul- 
lington  church,  near  Eastbourne.     It  seats  eight  jiersons. 

A  soldier  who  stuttered  was  recently  cured  in  the  Phili})- 
piues  by  being  shot  through  the  throat  by  a  Mauser  bullet. 

Mme.  ^felba  has  such  a  good  memory  that  she  can  learn  an 
entire  opera  in  one  week.    S^he  does  most  of  her  studying  in  bed. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  London  that  all  of  the  unemployed 
be  placed  on  the  juries,  for  Avhich  service  T.O  cents  a  day  is  paid. 

The  world's  record  for  railroad  building  is  six  miles  in  twelve 
hours.  The  feat  was  accomplished  in  laying  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
railway. 

The  names  of  about  ten  thousand  boys  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  19  are  carried  on  the  government  payroll.  Most  of  them 
are  employed  as  special  delivery  messengers. 

In  Korea  bachelors  cannot  vote,  nor  can  they  buy  liquor. 

An  elei)hant  can  scent  an  enemy  at  a  distance  of  1,000 
yards. 

N;?arly  one-third  of  the  deaths  in  the  British  army  in  India 
are  caused  by  tyithoid  fever, 

(Gloves  adorned  with  golden  or  silver  mirrors,  attached  to 
the  palms,  is  the  ladest  fad  in  Paris. 

The  number  of  murders  and  homicides  decreased  2.000  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  suggestion  that  motor  cars  be  equipped  with  cowcatchers 
is  being  favorably  considered  in  England. 

The  smallest  army  in  Europe  is  that  of  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  whicli  consists  of  75  guards,  75  carbines  and  20  riflemen. 

There  has  recently  been  opened  at  Dessau,  Germany,  a 
school  for  women  chemists.  Graduates  can  earn  from  $20  to 
|18  per  month. 
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Loaned  by  The  National  Geographic  Magrazine 

An  Example  of  Korean  Art 
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It  has  been  decreed  by  the  school  board  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  that 
plain  sewing  must  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  there,  and 
that  boys  must  sew  as  well  as  girls. 

When  Turkestan  girls  become  engaged  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  fiance  to  pay  5ier  parents  a  sum  of  money.  If  she  jilts  him 
later,  the  parents  must  return  the  money. 

It  appears  from  loaves  of  bread  found  in  bake  ovens  in  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Pompeii  that  the  bakers  of  that  city  made 
their  braed  into  forms  that  were  circular  and  flat. 

Staring  at  the  windows  of  their  adored  ones  is  the  way 
Mexican  lovers  woo.  If  the  young  woman  is  agreeable,  she  will 
appear  at  the  window  after  several  days  and  they  thus  become 
acquainted. 

jIn  August,  19U3,  there  was  released  on  tlie  Isle  of  Man  a 
homing  pigeon  which  was  five  months  old  at  the  time.  It  was 
long  ago  given  up  for  lost,  but  at  last  has  returned  to  its  Idft  in 
Liverpool.  > 

A  petition  seven  miles  in  length  and  containing  over  600,000 
signatures  is  to  be  presented  to  the  British  parliament  next  ses- 
sion, asking  that  a  bill  be  passed  prohibiting  the  vivisection  of 
dogs. 

A  London  magistrate,  in  discharging  a  man  and  his  wife 
charged  with  "conspiring"  to  defraud  an  insurance  company, 
said  that  in  law  a  man  and  his  wife  were  one  person,  and  one 
person  could  not  conspire. 

A  German  statistician,  who  has  recently  been  calculating 
what  part  of  a  woman's  life  is  spent  before  her  mirror,  figures  it 
at  7,000  hours,  or  about  ten  months  of  her  life.  He  begins  with 
six  years  and  ends  with  sixty. 
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Loaned  by  The  National  Gfographic  Magazine 

Two  Korean  Travelers 
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The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  recently  conferred  the  Order 
of  Honor  upon  the  foremost  woman  painter  in  that  country, 
Fraulein  Grete  Waldau.  She  is  the  only  woman  artist  in  Ger- 
many upon  whom  such  royal  favor  has  been  conferred. 

It  is  said  that  the  lace-making  industry  is  dying  out,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  France,  where  Alencon  and 
Chantilly  are  no  longer  made.  The  Spanish  industry  is  dead, 
but  Belgium  now  turns  out  lace  of  any  required  style  or  name. 

The  following  list  of  blunders  made  by  his  poorer  customers 
has  been  compiled  by  an  English  druggist:  ''Catch  an  eel,"  for 
cochineal ;  "prosperous  paste"  for  phosphorous  paste ;  "grease  it" 
for  creosote;  "fishy  water"  for  Vichy  water;  "guitar"  for  catarrh; 
everlasting"  for  effervescing. 

According  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Missouri 
is  the  greatest  frog  producing  state  in  the  Union.  Experts  em- 
ployed in  an  investigation  of  the  best  methods  and  best  places  of 
frog  propagation  have  found  Missouri's  climate  best  adapted  to 
frog  raising,  with  that  of  Arkansas  second. 

Apropos  of  a  statement  that  "coal  would  appear  a  strange 
article  of  diet,"  a  correspondent  writes  to  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette saying  that  it  is  not  only  children  and  cats  who  regard  it 
as  a  luxury,  as  he  has  a  water  spaniel  which  makes  away  with  a 
number  of  lumps  a  day  unless  the  coal  is  kept  out  of  its  reach. 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  THE  SPANISH 
LEGATION 


A  SHORT  STORY  BY  EDWARD  FRANKLIN, 
Author  of  "A  RIFT  IN  THE  CLOUD" 
AND  OTHER  STORIES 


CHAPTER  I. 

Lieutenant  Richard  Culberson,  but  better  known  by  his 
friends  as  "Dick"  Culberson,  was  one  of  those  magnetic  men  who 
draw  all  men  to  them.  Every  one  who  knew  Dick  called  him  a 
right  good  fellow ;  not  that  he  took  especial  pains  to  please,  for 
his  popularity  did  not  come  from  any  effort  put  forth  by  himself, 
but  people  simply  recognized  in  him  a  man  whose  impulses  were 
generous  and  who  was  incapable  of  any  mean,  sordid,  or  selfish 
action.  As  the  nephew  of  one  of  our  well-known  Senators  and  a 
former  attache  of  the  embassy  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  he 
was  well  received  both  by  the  resident  and  official  circles  of  so- 
ciety at  the  Nation's  capital. 

Many  seasons  had  passed  but  not  one  of  the  attractive  debu- 
tantes or  reigning  belles  had  made  any  impression  upon  Dick ;  but 
when  he  met  Eola  Delgardo,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Cuban 
planter,  (who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Spanish  Minister),  at  the 
charity  ball,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Say  what 
you  will,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight,  and  it  usually 
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is  of  the  sort  that  lasts — the  blending  of  two  lives  into  one ;  just 
as  the  sunlight  and  the  dew  enters  into  and  makes  up  the  life 
of  the  rose.  Though  angry  pride  or  jealous  hate,  with  ruthless 
hand,  may  pluck  the  rose  from  its  stem,  they  shall  possess  naught 
but  withered  leaves.  To  describe  Eola  Delgardo  would  be  like  at- 
tempting to  make  a  pen  picture  of  a  delicate  and  beautiful  flower, 
A  vision  in  lace,  bright  and  laughing  eyes,  a  sunny  face,  dainty 
hands  and  feet,  and — and  just  an  armful  of  loveliness  that  makes 
one  forget  father  and  mother,  country  and  almost  heaven  itself 
in  a  rapturous  delirium  of  the  tender  passion.  Senor  Delgardo, 
though  by  occupation  a  planter,  had  all  the  pride  of  a  Spanish 
grandee,  and  when  he  parted  with  his  beautiful  daughter  for  a 
season  that  she  might  have  the  social  advantages  that  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  in  Washington,  was  sure  to 
enjoy,  he  did  so  to  satisfy  his  ambition  for  her  future  elevation, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  most  brilliant  match,  that  would  shed  lus- 
ter on  the  old  and  honored  name  of  Delgardo  would  satisfy  that 
ambition.  No  one  knew  this  better  than  Eola  herself,  and  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  social  season  for  the  winter  of  1896,  Dick  Cul- 
berson avowed  his  love  for  her  and  she  like  a  frightened  bird, 
had  tremblingly  taken  shelter  in  his  loving  embrace,  she  told 
Dick  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  ever  obtaining  her  father's  con- 
sent to  their  union.  She  also  told  him  that  in  the  latest  letter  she 
had  received  from  her  father,  he  had  expressed  his  gratification  at 
learning  from  the  Minister,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  that  the  young  Duke 
de  Avencort  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  herself  and  that  she 
herself  had  been  made  aware  of  his  preference  for  her  society 
over  that  of  other  ladies  of  her  circle.  She  felt  it  was  wrong  in 
her  not  to  tell  her  father  of  her  love  for  another;  would  he  tell 
her  what  to  do?  Was  ever  a  man  placed  in  a  more  trying  posi- 
tion, especially  a  man  whose  life  had  been  as  open  as  the  day,  and 
who  would  have  scorned  to  think  himself  capable  of  any  form  of 
deceit?  But  his  free  American  spirit  rebelled  at  the  thought  of 
the  happiness  of  this  beautiful  girl,  not  to  speak  of  his  own  life, 
being  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  her  father's  ambition.  lie  was 
conscious  that  his  bride-to-be,  for  he  never  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  could  be  otherwise,  trusted  him  fully,  and  would  be 
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guided  by  him  in  her  every  action.  Already  he  felt  and  knew 
that  her  life  was  bound  up  in  his  as  well  as  he  knew  that  without 
her  his  life  would  be  a  blank.  But  he  was  well  connected,  he  was 
the  nephew  of  a  prominent  Senator  of  the  United  States,  his  in- 
struction in  diplomacy,  received  while  he  was  an  attache  of  the 
embassy  in  Paris  and  the  two  somewhat  important  commissions 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  the  State  Department,  made 
him  feel  confident  that  in  a  few  years  he  might  gain  a  position 
under  his  own  government  that  would  enable  him  to  boldly  avow 
his  love  for  Eola  to  her  father  and  announce  their  betrothal.  But 
what  if,  while  he  was  waiting  for  time  to  bring  about  this  change 
in  his  station,  the  Duke  de  Avencort  should  propose  to  Senor 
Delgardo  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  Senor  Delgardo,  with- 
out feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  or  be  influenced  in 
any  way  by  the  feelings  of  Eola,  should  agree  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  Duke.  This  was  the  custom  observed  by  the 
old  world,  and  Cuba  was  politically  a  part  of  the  old  world.  Eola 
was  of  age.  In  this  new  world  she,  before  the  law,  was  the  mas- 
ter of  her  own  destiny;  she  had  delegated  that  right  to  him,  he 
was  to  decide.  "Well,  he  would  wait  a  little,  perhaps  the  Duke's 
preference  for  Eola  was  but  a  passing  fancy.  There  were  many 
lovely  women  in  his  set  and  if  he  was  ambitious  or  mercenary,  as 
many  of  these  noblemen  are  apt  to  be,  there  were  matrimonial 
prizes  which  the  world  would  esteem  of  much  greater  value  than 
his  betrothed.    Yes,  he  would  wait. 

Love  whispered  delays  are  dangerous,  but  self-respect  is  prec- 
ious to  one  who  has  never  stooped  to  deceit.  He  knew  well,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  danger  of  losing  his  precious  one  was  more  em- 
inent, he  would  not  hesitate.  But  for  the  present  he  would  wait. 
When  Eola  reached  her  home,  after  the  interview  with  Dick  at 
the  Washington  home  of  his  uncle,  where  on  account  of  her  inti- 
macy with  Dick's  cousin  Agnes,  she  was  a  frequent  visitor,  she 
found  the  Duke  de  Avencort  awaiting  her,  and  Senor  Dupuy  de 
Lome,  much  annoyed  at  her  long  absence.  When  she  begged  to 
be  spared  an  interviev/  with  the  Duke,  on  the  plea  that  she  was 
feeling  somewhat  indisposed,  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome  insisted  that 
it  was  due  to  him,  as  her  temporary  guardian  and  the  Duke  as 
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their  guest,  that  she  should  see  the  Duke  immediately.  As  this 
was  the  first  time  Eola  had  been  made  to  feel  that  her  relation  in 
the  home  of  the  Minister  was  other  than  that  of  a  guest,  she  was 
greatly  surprised  at  his  words  and  tone.  Whatever  she  did,  now 
that  she  was  the  betrothed  of  another,  she  should  not  and  would 
not  receive  the  attentions  of  the  Duke.  Bowing,  but  otherwise 
not  replying  to  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  she  retired  to  her  apart- 
ments, where  she  wrote  a  note  begging  the  Duke  to  excuse  her 
from  appearing  that  evening,  signing  as  a  reason  that  she  was  in- 
disposed. The  following  morning  the  Duke  called  at  the  legation, 
and  invited  Eola  to  accompany  him  in  his  automobile  to  the  su- 
burban villa  of  a  mutual  friend.  Eola  again  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, explaining  that  while  she  would  be  pleased  to  meet  him  as 
a  friend,  there  were  reasons  why  his  marked  attentions  should 
cease.  A  few  minutes  later  Eola  was  summoned  into  the  library, 
to  confer  with  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  who  informed  her  she  was 
expected  to  return  to  her  father,  in  Cuba,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  meantime  she  was  not  to  leave  the  legation.  She 
inquired  if  she  was  a  prisoner  and  was  told  by  the  Minister  that 
as  he  was  accountable  to  her  father  for  her  safe  return  to  Cuba 
and  that  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  formed  an  at- 
tachment for  a  young  man,  who  would  not  be  acceptable  to  her 
father  Senor  Delgardo,  he,  the  minister,  would  discharge  the  trust 
imposed  by  the  latter  by  returning  his  daughter  to  her  home 
at  once.  And  that  she  and  her  maid  would  be  conducted  to  New 
York  on  the  following  morning  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Captain  of  a  Spanish  ship,  soon  to  return  to  Havana.  Eola 
bowed  and  was  about  to  leave  the  library,  when  the  Minister  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  not  attempt  to  leave  the 
legation.  Eola  felt  confident  now  that  she  would  not  be  permitted 
to  communicate  with  anyone  outside  of  the  legation,  and  was 
therefore  a  little  surprised  at  a  call  from  her  friend,  Agnes.  Com- 
plying with  her  promise  to  Dick  to  keep  him  informed  of  all  de- 
velopments, she  hurried  Agnes  of¥  with  a  note,  minutely  de- 
tailing all  the  occurrences  since  their  last  meeting.  The  sudden 
turn  of  events  was  a  staggering  blow  to  the  young  lover.  His  indig- 
nation that  Eola,  who  was  of  age,  and  therefore  answerable  to  no 
one,  should  be  restrained  of  her  liberty,  while  she  was  under  the 
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protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  was  unbounded.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  call  a  cab,  go  to  the  legation  and  demand  Eola's  im- 
mediate release,  but  he  at  once  recalled  that  a  provision  of  the 
law  of  nations  makes  the  legation  of  a  foreign  nation  in- 
violable. The  moment  that  Eola  had  entered  the  legation  she 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  Spanish  soil  and  as  a  Spanish 
subject  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  her  lover  so  far  as  the  law- 
was  concerned.  Vain  were  his  regrets  that  he  had  not  listened  to 
the  promptings  of  his  heart  and  placed  her  in  a  position  to  defy 
Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  and  the  whole  Spanish  nation,  by  making 
her  his  wife.  Once  on  the  deck  of  the  Spanish  war  vessel  and  she 
was  lost  to  him  forever.  Oh,  if  she  only  knew  that  when  she  left 
the  legation  on  her  way  to  New  York,  she  would  be  at  liberty  to 
assert  her  independence  and  claim  the  protection  of  a  free  nation, 
or  if  he  only  knew  when  and  where  to  intercept  her  and  her  escort 
she  might  yet  be  saved  to  him.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done. 
Agnes  should  be  dispatched  at  once  to  Eola  to  inform  her  of  her 
rights ;  he  would  inform  her  that  as  soon  as  she  alighted  from  the 
carriage  at  the  railroad  station  she  was  a  free  woman  to  do  as 
she  pleased,  and  might  appeal  to  any  officer  or  by-stander  for 
protection.  He  would  be  at  one  station  and  Agnes,  accompanied 
by  an  officer,  at  the  other,  to  render  her  assistance. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  the  happenings  of  the  events 
narrated  in  the  first  chapter.  A  young  man,  whose  face  wore  a 
stern,  determined  look,  and  who  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  a 
western  cowboy,  carrying  in  one  hand,  ready  for  instant  use,  an 
up-to-date  repeating  rifle,  was  cautiously  and  alertly  following  a 
path  which  wound  its  way  through  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket 
of  underbrush  and  small  trees,  interlaced  with  running  vines. 
The  pathway,  though  very  narrow,  was  well-beaten  and  there  was 
evidence  that  a  large  number  of  persons  had  recently  passed  over 
it.  At  a  place  where  there  was  an  abrupt  turn,  to  avoid  a  slug- 
gish pool  almost  entirely  filled  up  with  vegetable  growth  of  every 
sort  that  is  usually  found  in  wet  and  SAvampy  places  that  abound 
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in  the  latitude  of  the  West  Indies,  the  young  man  stopped  and 
peered  about  until  he  found  a  canoe  hidden  in  the  underbrush; 
pushing  the  canoe  imtil  it  was  borne  up  by  the  water  of  the 
pool,  he  leaped  into  it  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  pole  he  pushed  it 
through  the  tall,  rank  grass  which  closed  behind  him  as  soon  as 
the  canoe  had  passed,  effectually  concealing  both  his  presence 
and  the  presence  of  the  canoe  from  the  sight  of  any  person  pass- 
ing along  the  narrow  path.  The  course  of  the  canoe  now  lay  par- 
alell  with  the  path,  until  it  was  brought  to  a  standstill  within 
twenty  feet  of  a  large  tree  that  lifted  its  head  high  above  all 
others,  and  spread  its  branches  over  a  large  area,  one  of  which 
could  be  easily  reached  by  the  young  man,  although  he  was  com- 
pletely concealed  from  the  view  of  any  passersby.  The  tree  was 
just  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  path  and  on  account  of  its  giant 
proportions  was  a  natural  land-mark  that  might  readily  be  se- 
lected as  a  rendezvous  for  the  Cuban  patriots  who,  during  the 
years  of  conflict  with  the  power  of  Spain,  were  so  readily  assem- 
bled and  disbursed  by  their  leaders.  The  young  man  in  the  canoe 
DOW  taking  a  reclining  position,  with  his  rifle  still  in  his  hand, 
awaited  the  coming  of  expected  visitors  to  this  spot.  It  was  not 
ihe  first  time  he  had  thus  learned  the  plans  of  the  followers  of 
General  Garshes.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  watched  and  listened 
and  at  length  his  patience  was  rewarded  by  the  approach  of 
swiftly  running  feet  from  the  direction  in  which  he  himself  had 
approached  the  spot  where  his  canoe  was  concealed.  The  foot- 
steps stopped  in  front  of  the  tree  and  shortly  thereafter  a  run- 
ner approached  from  the  opposite  direction.  As  the  two  men  met 
tinder  the  tree,  the  occupant  of  the  canoe  strained  his  ears  to 
catch  their  conversation. 

"How,  now,  Romaro?"  exclaimed  the  first  comer.  "Do  you 
bring  good  news?  Are  the  foxes  to  leave  their  holes  We  are 
weary  with  waiting  for  these  tax-gatherers  to  finish  their  work 
and  we  are  thirsting  for  the  red  wine  in  the  cellars  of  the  Spanish 
dogs,  who  fatten  upon  our  fair  island." 

"Your  thirst  will  soon  be  slackened,"  replied  the  second 
corner.  ' '  The  orders  of  the  general  are  the  swamp  foxes  lay  waste 
end  burn  every  sugar  and  tobacco  plantation  within  rifle  range 
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of  Havana  that  we  can  reach,  except  the  plantations  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  liberty." 

* '  Good, ' '  said  the  other,  ' '  but  how  are  we  to  know  which  to 
leave?" 

"I  have  a  list  here." 

"Let  me  see  it.  Good!  This  is  just  what  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  I  told  the  dog,  Galgardo,  when  he  thrust  me  forth  to 
starve  because  he  heard  me  say  that  Cuba  would  yet  be  free,  that 
his  day  would  come.  Tell  Colonel  Proderigo  to  leave  the  Delgardo 
estate  to  me  and  my  band.  I  have  an  old  score  to  settle  with  him, 
the  dog.  And  then  there  is  his  pretty  daughter  who  they  say 
wanted  to  marry  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  American  army.  Per- 
haps she  would  not  despise  the  hand  of  a  colonel  in  the  Army  of 
Liberation.    When  are  we  to  begin?" 

"As  soon  as  you  can  get  your  men  together;  the  main  army 
will  support  the  operations  of  the  smaller  bands  and  the  first 
blow  will  be  struck  to-morrow  night." 

"In  that  case  we  must  waste  no  time.  I  am  off.  Good-bye." 
And  a  few  moments  later  the  foot-steps  of  the  two  were  lost  in 
the  distance. 

Throwing  the  painter  of  the  canoe  over  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  gi-eat  tree,  and  making  it  fast,  the  young  man  was  soon 
making  his  way  along  the  over-hanging  branch  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  from  which  he  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground  and  disap- 
peared from  sight  in  the  direction  from  which  he  came. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the  western  horizon,  when  a 
horseman,  spattered  with  mud  and  riding  an  animal  nearly  spent, 
approached  a  noble  mansion,  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  spac- 
ious grounds,  along  a  well-kept  avenue,  shaded  by  the  interlock- 
ing branches  of  large  trees  that  bordered  its  sides  and  alighted 
from  his  saddle  in  front  of  the  broad  porch  which  extended  along 
the  front  and  around  the  ends  of  the  building.  Going  quickly  to 
the  door  he  rapped  sharply  with  the  huge  brass  knocker,  to  which 
a  servant  responded  quickly. 

"I  wish  to  see  Senor  Delgardo  immediately." 

' '  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  my  master  is  not  at  home ;  he  left  for 
Havana  this  morning." 
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"Then  summon  the  mistress  without  delay.  My  business  is 
urgent. ' ' 

"My  mistress  is  never  allowed  to  see  strangers.  These  are 
strict  orders  from  my  master." 

* '  Then  I  would  like  to  see  whoever  is  left  in  charge  and  that 
quickly." 

The  servant  disappeared  and  in  a  moment  returned,  accom- 
panied by  a  beardless  youth,  who  politely  bade  the  caller  to  en- 
ter. The  stranger,  however,  demanded  to  know  if  any  member  of 
Senor  Delgardo's  family  was  in  the  house.  "I  am  Senor  Del- 
gardo's  secretary  and  can  attend  to  any  business  you  have  with 
him,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"How  many  servants  have  you  upon  the  estate?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"This  house  may  be  attacked  by  a  band  of  insurgents  within 
the  next  hour.  And  I  am  here  to  prepare  for  its  defense ;  every 
available  man  upon  the  estate  must  be  summoned  at  once  and  I 
will  take  command.  Again,  I  ask  you  how  many  available  men 
have  you?" 

The  face  of  the  youth  became  very  pale,  but  with  an  effort  of 
self  control  he  said : 

"But  how  are  we  to  know  you  are  a  friend?" 

"Summon  the  mistress  and  she  will  vouch  for  me." 

The  preemptory  tones  of  the  caller  had  reached  the  ears  of 
Eola,  who  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  As  she  caught  a  sight 
of  the  stranger  she  reeled  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  her 
maid  supported  her.  But  an  instant  later,  with  a  glad  cry,  she 
bounded  down  the  stairs  and  was  at  the  side  of  her  lover.  Turn- 
ing with  flashing  eyes  to  the  young  man,  who  had  announced  him- 
self as  her  father's  secretary,  she  said:  "I  told  you  he  would 
come,  and  nothing  but  death  shall  separate  us  now."  Then  to  her 
bethrothed  she  said : 

"They  have  kept  me  a  prisoner  in  this  house  ever  since  they 
brought  me  here,  but  I  knew  you  would  come." 

With  a  quick  spring  through  the  open  door  which  led  into 
the  reception  room,  the  secretary  was  gone,  and  a  minute  later  the 
sound  of  a  clanging  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  house,  rang  out  an 
alarm. 
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"Come,"  said  Eola,  "we  must  fly  or  all  is  lost." 

"No,  dearest,"  her  lover  replied,  I  have  come  not  only  to 
save  you,  but  to  defend  you  all  from  an  attack  of  the  insurgents 
that  threaten  to  lay  your  father's  estate  in  ruins.  Never  fear,, 
my  precious  one,"  said  Dick,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  "as  you 
have  said,  nothing  but  death  shall  part  us  now. ' ' 

Amid  the  clamor  of  hurrying  feet  and  the  imprecations  of 
forty  or  more  field  hands  of  the  plantation,  as  ther  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  bell,  there  came  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  up 
the  driveway,  which  instantly  diverted  the  attention  of  all. 

A  young  ensign  of  the  Spanish  Army  threw  himself  from  the 
saddle  and  inquired  for  the  daughter  of  Senor  Delgardo. 

Clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  lover,  Eola  advanced  to  receive 
his  message. 

"I  am  she;  what  have  you  to  say  to  me?" 

"Senorita,"  said  he,  with  a  low  bow,  "I  bring  you  sad  tid- 
ings. Senor  Delgardo  reached  the  military  post  commanded  by 
General  Spanola  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  its  defence  against 
an  attack  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  shot  while  gallently  defend- 
ing the  flag  of  his  country.  As  he  was  dying  in  my  arms,  he  bade 
me  hurry  to  you  and  ask  your  forgiveness  for  his  harsh  treat- 
ment and  say  that  he  gave  you  his  blessing  and  his  consent  that 
you  should  wed  the  man  of  your  choice." 

As  these  words  were  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled 
field  hands,  their  scowling  and  angry  faces  cleared.  A  stalwart 
Scotchman,  employed  as  overseer  of  the  plantation,  advanced 
lifting  his  hat,  and  in  a  submissive  tone  said : 

"Senorita,  much  as  we  regret  the  death  of  Senor  Delgardo,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  you  as  his  heir  and  our  mistress. 

With  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  Eola  thanked  the  over- 
seer and  smiling  through  her  tears  at  her  lover,  she  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  piazza,  saying  in  as 
loud  a  voice  as  she  could  command: 

"I  introduce  to  you  all  Lieutenant  Richard  Culberson,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  my  future  husband.  It  is  through  him  and 
his  love  for  me  that  we  are  warned  in  time  to  repel  an  attack  of 
the  insurgents,  which  if  successful,  would  have  laid  the  Delgardo 
estate  in  ruins.     Obey  him  as  you  would  me." 
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Although  out-posts  were  immediately  placed  and  every  pre- 
caution was  observed,  and  the  night  was  illuminated  by  the  burn- 
ing buildings  of  neighboring  plantations,  the  arrival  of  a  large 
force  of  Spanish  soldiers  saved  the  Delgardo  estate. 

The  insurgents  never  again  succeeded  in  getting  as  near  Ha- 
vana as  they  did  in  this  raid.  But  Eola,  after  the  obsequies  at- 
tendant upon  the  burial  of  her  father,  returned  to  Washington, 
where  she  remained  until  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  declared  free 
and  independent. 

"Eola,  dear,"  said  Dick,  when  he  and  his  bride  were  comfort- 
ably seated  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  bound  for  New  York,  *'you 
have  never  told  me  how  Senore  Dupuy  de  Lome  managed  to  spirit 
you  away  from  Washington." 

*'No,  dear,"  she  replied.  "He  intercepted  my  maid  and  took 
from  her  a  note  I  had  written  to  you,  in  which  I  had  expressed  my 
determination  to  appeal  to  the  conductor  and  passengers  of  the 
train  to  New  York,  for  my  protection  against  being  taken  out  of 
the  country  contrary  to  my  will.  I  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  legation  for  five  days  and  then  placed  on  board  a  private 
yacht  of  a  friend  of  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  and  transferred  to  the 
Spanish  cruiser,  which  stopped  at  Norfolk  on  its  way  to  Havana." 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  came  to  be  in  Cuba  so 
opportunely. ' ' 

"No,  dearest,  that  is  a  secret;  but  as  I  shall  not  begin  our 
married  life  by  keeping  any  secrets  from  you,  I  will  tell  you. 
Through  the  personal  solicitation  of  my  uncle,  the  Senator,  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  I  Leccime  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Lee,  who 
commissioned  me,  at  my  request,  to  keep  him  informed  of  the 
operations  of  the  insurgents  who  were  destroying  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  plantations  of  Spanish  subjects,  in  order  that  he  might 
the  better  alTord  protection  to  the  property  and  lives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Cuba." 

"And  now,"  said  she,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  confi- 
ding smile,  "I  am  an  i\merican  citizen,  am  I  not,  dearest?" 

"Yes,  my  precious,  and  when  we  reach  Washington  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  present  you  as  such  to  the  Spanish 
Minister. " 
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IS  he  MarKJcind^ 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
{Continued.) 


"Oh,  no,  Sam,  Flo  sits  here  next  to  me  and  not  between  you  two 
men;  the  three  of  you  are  not  to  sit  together,  for  I  mean  to  finish  my 
lecture  that  was  interrupted  at  the  breakfast  table  this  morning.  I  am 
still  mad  about  it,  and  Dick  came  very  nearly  being  sent  off  without  his 
good-bye  this  morning,  I  can  tell  you." 

All  this  Rose  said  as  she  arranged  Flo  in  the  place  designed  for  her 
and  she  tried  very  hard  to  look  stern  and  in  earnest,  but,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  she  failed  to  impress  the  others  that  way  and  her  husband,  with 
that  love  of  merriment  so  characteristic  of  him,  at  once  took  up  her  last 
words  and  soon  had  her  in  much  confusion. 

"But  I  did  not  go  off  without  my  good-bye,  Sam,"  he  said.  "She 
called  me  back  and  wouldn't  let  me  go  and  she  said  if  I  had  gone  off  with- 
out saying  good-bye  and  had  fallen  on  the  ice — " 

"Now  stop;  don't  be  silly,"  interposed  Rose,  and  in  order  to  insure 
obedience,  she  placed  that  plump  little  hand  over  his  mouth  so  that  Dick 
could  only  sputter  out:  "You  know,  Sam,"  and  Sam  said,  yes  he  knew  all 
about  it  and  received  a  reproving  pat  on  his  big  arm,  which  he  certainly 
did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all. 

"What  have  you  done,  Flo?"  asked  Carlyle,  putting  the  flakiest  bis- 
cuit he  could  find  on  her  plate,  "why  is  she  mad  with  you?" 

"She  is  not  mad;  she  doesn't  know  how  to  stay  mad  for  a  minute," 
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responded  Flo,  looking  very  affectionately  at  Rose,  who  really  sat  there 
beaming  upon  them  and  certainly  verifying  what  her  little  friend  had 
said. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  she  has  done,"  answered  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

"Oh,  don't,  Rose,  please  don't,"  pleaded  Flo,  earnestly,  "they  won't 
understand."     And  she  looked  very  much  confused,  indeed. 

"Yes  they  will  understand,  never  fear.  I  don't  understand,  but  they 
will." 

"I  ought  not  to  tell  because  both  of  you  men  are  vain  enough  now; 
but  r  cannot  help  it;  I  told  Flo  and  her  mother  all  about  what  you  two 
have  done  and  Flo  said  I  ought  not  to  have  scolded  about  it  and  that  when 
you  did  that  sort  of  thing  it  was  very  different  to  what  it  was  with  most 
men,  and  Mrs.  Middleton  heartily  seconded  what  this  girl  said." 

Flo  was  all  blushes  and  confusion  now,  and  both  men  were  laughing 
heartily. 

"Oh,  Rose,  how  could  you?"  she  faltered.  "I  knew  they  would  laugh 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  mother  will  not  like  it  v/hen  she  finds  out 
that  they  know." 

"Never  mind,  Flo,"  said  Carlyle,  putting  another  flaky  biscuit  on 
her  plate,  and  suppressing  his  laughter,  "we  are  not  laughing  at  you,  and 
f  for  my  part,  hope  that  what  you  and  your  mother  have  said  is  true. 
Neither  Sam  nor  myself  do  that  sort  of  thing  often,  as  Rose  is  aware,  and 
last  night  was  an  exceptional  occasion  and  ought  not  to  be  severely  dealt 
with." 

"Well  Flo,  he  has  said  it  all,"  added  Shipley,  looking  earnestly  at  his 
little  friend,  "I  hope  what  you  have  said  is  true  and  we  mean  to  justify 
what  you  have  said  of  us." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Flo,  earnestly,  "and  Rose  admitted  it  to  mother,  so 
there." 

Then  the  laugh  was  turned  and  Rose  joined  heartily  in  it,  and,  leav- 
ing her  seat,  went  close  to  Flo,  pretending  that  one  of  her  ribbons  needed 
fixing,  but  she  really  wanted  to  give  her  a  hug  that  would  not  keep  until 
the  meal  was  over. 

This  was  one  of  many  happy  eveniags  these  good  people  spent 
together  in  the  cozy  little  parlor,  where  Rose  Carlyle  was  so  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  those  she  entertained  there  were  happy.  Time  was,  when 
another  face  had  brightened  in  that  little  circle;  but  alas,  it  was  not  so 
now.  That  face  was  not  the  face  even  of  a  few  months  ago;  it  seldom 
brightened  now  and  never  where  perfect  virtue  and  purity  prevailed,  for 
vice,  that  monster,  had  long  since  not  only  been  embraced  by  Markland, 
but,  with  its  deadly  firmness,  had,  and  he  was  held  away  from  these  good 
people.  Where  was  he  on  this  night,  do  you  ask?  It  is  soon  told;  he 
lay  stupid  and  heavy  from  drink  in  a  den  such  as  we  hope  our  readers 
may  never  even  see;  a  place  where  nothing  good  could  live,  where  sin  was 
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king  and  ruled  with  sway  so  absolute  that  not  a  soul  within  that  circle 
thought  ever  of  revolting. 

As  Rose  and  her  guests  sat  there  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  sur- 
roundings they  spoke  of  the  absent  one;  not  in  contempt  did  they  speak 
of  their  erring  friend,  but  in  tender  charity  such  as  is  only  to  be  found 
where  the  heart  is  truly  open  to  the  sorrows  of  the  weak  and  straying. 
Pity  and  sympathy  are  too  often  confounded;  one  may  coldly  pity,  but 
when  real  sympathy  exists  there  comes  with  it  that  charity  which,  to  the 
fallen  man  is  as  a  soft,  soothing  ointment,  poured  upon  the  angry  heart- 
sores  that  are  ever  gnawing  and  sapping  out  all  that  is  pure  within.  These 
four  in  the  soft  quiet  of  the  evening  spoke  softly  and  gently  of  their 
absent  friend  and  planned  to  reclaim  him  if  possible. 

"I  like  him,"  said  Rose,  impulsively.  "I  like  him  and  I  wish  I  could 
talk  to  him,  would  it  be  very  wrong  if  I  did,  Dick? 

Carlyle  was  taken  by  surprise;  he  was  as  ready  to  help  the  lad  as  any 
of  the  rest  and  yet,  because  of  the  tender  love  he  bore  her,  he  flinched  at 
the  thought  of  his  wife  being  sullenly  rebuffed,  as  he  feared  she  would  if 
she  made  any  such  effort.  He  hesitated  and  then  told  his  wife  that,  since 
Markland  was  very  sullen  and  might,  therefore,  hurt  her  if  she  did 
what  she  proposed,  and  that  he  felt  it  would  be  better  to  let  matters  rest 
as  they  were  for  the  present. 

"I  wish — "  said  Flo,  and  then  hesitated. 

"You  wish  what?"  asked  Shipley,  quickly. 

"I  wish  he  would  let  Rose  try;  I  do  not  understand  such  things,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  the  rest,  but  Rose  would  be  sure  to  say  the  right  thing, 
and  he  would  listen  to  her  I  think." 

"Rose,  dear,"  said  Carlyle,  softly  stroking  the  hand  that  rested  upon 
his  arm;  "try  then,  I  won't  stand  in  the  way.  I  have  no  right  to  do  it, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  do  it;  bless  both  your  kind  hearts.  She  shall  try, 
Flo,  if  she  wishes  to  do  so,  and  I  ought  not  to  say  what  may  come  of  it." 

The  next  evening  found  Rose  stationed  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  cap- 
ture Markland,  as  he  came  in  from  work;  when  he  came  she  advanced  to 
meet  him,  saying  in  her  pleasant  way — 

"Not  so  fast,  sir;  I  want  to  speak  to  you  if  you  can  spare  me  a  little 
time." 

Markland  said,  "Certainly  he  could,"  and  at  once  halted  before  her 
in  the  hall. 

"We  v/on't  stand  here;  come  inside,  it  is  warmer  and  your  teeth  are 
chattering  frightfully,  and  you  do  not  look  at  all  well;  sit  there  in  the  big 
chair  by  the  fire — that  is  better." 

"I  am  not  well,"  answered  Markland,  warming  his  hands;  "but  it 
does  not  matter." 

"Why,  yes,  it  does  matter,  too,"  she  replied.  "Who  ever  said  it  did 
not  matter?"  1 
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Markland  smiled  and  told  her  no  one  had  said  such  a  thing  but  that 
he  felt  pretty  sure  many  thought  just  about  that. 

"Your  sister  has  never  said  it  did  not  matter,  has  she?"  asked  Rose, 
softly. 

"Why,  no;  she  does  not  kr.ow  anything  about  it;  if  she  did  it  would 
worry  her,  so  I  do  not  tell  her." 

"Will  you  listen  pati9Etl3'^  to  something  I  want  to  say  to  you?"  she 
asked  very  gently  and,  as  was  her  habit,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
which  ought  to  have  driven  out  the  devil  within  him  then  and  there;  but 
it  did  not.  He  was  silent,  so  Rose,  taking  his  silence  to  be  consent,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  do  what  she  had  planned. 

"You  know  why  you  are  not  well;  you  kr.ow,  too,  what  you  are  do- 

Markland  did  not  seek  his  old  haunts  on  this  night;  he  went  to  the 
room  of  the  bookkeeper  and  asked  pardon  of  him  for  all  that  he  had 
done,  and  Shipley  freely  forgave  him,  and  said  all  he  could  say  to  soothe 
the  shattered  man  who  stood  before  him  and  to  make  him  feel  that  all 
that  had  passed  could  and  should  be  forgotten.  Then,  after  vainly  trying 
to  settle  down  in  his  own  room,  he  softly  left  and  went  out  into  the  street. 
ing.  You  are  throwing  away  every  opportunity  that  is  presented  to  you; 
now  why  are  you  doing  this,  Harry?  You  have  a  sister  who  must  be  dear 
to  you;  does  she  trust  and  believe  in  you?" 

"Oh,  yes;"  said  Markland,  in  a  subdued  voice.  "She  does,  God  for- 
give me,  she  does." 

"And  what  are  you  preparing  to  do?  Will  you  deliberately  break 
her  poor  heart?  Why  do  you  ask  forgiveness  for  that  which  you  still 
persist  in  doing  again  and  again?  Is  that  like  the  man  she  believes  you 
to  be?  Oh,  I  have  a  brother,  a  dear  brother,  Harry  Markland,  and  if  he 
were  going  wrong,  as  I  know  you  are,  it  would  kill  me.  Think  what  you 
are  doing,  and  stop  right  now,  and  let  us,  who  are  your  friends,  help  you. 
Will  you  try?" 

As  she  asked  this  her  hand  gently  patted  that  polluted  arm  as  if, 
indeed,  he  had  been  a  brother  she  was  trying  to  reclaim  to  a  better  life. 

"Don't,"  he  said  fiercely,  dragging  away  from  her;  "you  do  not  know 
what  I  am;  if  your  husband  knew  he  would  never  forgive  you.  I'm  lost; 
let  me  go." 

"Will  you  draw  away  from  your  sister,  when  she  comes  to  you,  on 
Christmas  day,  and  will  surely  kiss  you?  Will  you  tell  her  not  to  touch 
you?"  and  the  little  hand  went  firmly  back  on  the  arm  that  had  shaken  it 
off.  "You  do  not  know  Dick,"  she  continued  fervently.  "He  is  ready  to 
help  you,  try  him;  we  are  all  ready  and  anxious.  Flo  is  pining  to  have 
you  back;  yes,  and  Sam  Shipley  too,  longs  for  the  old  friend  of  other  days. 
We  all  want  you  to  come  back  to  us.  I  want  to  help  you,  but  I  do  not 
know  bow;  tell  me  what  I  can  do  and  see  how  gladly  I  will  do  it."  And 
the  hand  grasped  the  arm  more  firmly  than  before,  and  the  tears  she  could 
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not  check  fell  fast  as  she  said  these  words. 

A  convulsive  sob  came  from  Markland;  he  shook  like  a  palsied  man. 
'^y  God,  don't,"  he  almost  shrieked.  "Don't,  it  is  of  no  use,  I  have  gone 
too  far;  I  can  not  go  back.  It  will  kill  Kate!  It  will  kill  Kate!  She 
told  me  once,"  he  continued,  "that  if  I  went  wrong  it  would  kill  her.  I've 
gone  wrong  and  am  growing  worse;  you  have  said  enough  to  bring  me 
back  if  I  could  come,  but  it  is  too  late.  Look  at  me,  all  shaking  and 
shattered  here  before  you;  I  know  you  dispise  me,  you  can't  help  it,  and 
others  dispise  and  shun  me.  I  don't  blame  them,  for  I  dispise  myself;  I 
go  in  and  out  alone,  not  one  in  the  house  now  would  even  care  to  enter  the 
dining  room  in  my  company.  I  no  longer  belong  here;  I  am  not  like  the 
rest  of  you  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  and  live  where  they  are 
like  me — lost  and  abandoned." 

He  rose  as  he  said  these  words  and  seemed  anxious  to  get  away,  but 
Rose  Carlyle  never  did  things  by  halves. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  rising  also.  "There  is  the  bell  for  tea  and  I  care 
to  walk  to  the  table  with  you;  will  you  refuse  to  let  me  do  it?" 

Something  of  the  old  smile  struggled  across  Markland's  face,  and 
with  an  impulse  he  could  not  resist,  he  seized  the  hand  of  his  devoted 
friend,  and  that  hand  was  not  withdrawn  from,  but  returned  in  earnest 
sympathy  £he  pressure  he  gave  it. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  very  gently.  "Let  us  go  in  then,  since  you  can 
do  it." 

Not  ostentatiously,  not  patronizingly,  did  Rose  Carlyle  do  this  thing; 
she  knew  that  in  his  present  condition  this  tangible  proof  of  her  sin- 
cerity might  do  good  and  to  do  good  was  all  she  had  in  view.  As  they 
entered  the  dining  room  Carlyle  telegraphed  with  his  expressive  eyes 
across  the  table  to  Shipley  and  that  big  fellow  spilled  his  tea  in  his  effort 
to  make  his  friend  understand  that  he,  too,  saw  and  was  pleased.  With- 
out the  least  show  of  anything  like  an  effort  on  their  part,  both  Shipley 
and  Carlyle  soon  engaged  Harry  in  conversation,  and  it  all  seemed  as  if 
nothing  at  all  unusual  had  happened. 

All  through  the  long,  cold  night  he  wandered  about  the  streets;  he 
was  wrestling  with  the  demon  that  was  within  him  and  the  fight  was 
hard.  As  he  paced  up  and  down  he  could  hear  the  soft,  sweet  voice  of 
Rose  Carlyle  saying  again  and  again:  "Come  back  to  us,  Harry  Mark- 
land,  we  want  you,  we  want  you,"  and  again  he  felt  the  little  hand  press- 
ing upon  his  arm  with  a  firmness  that  would  not  let  him  shake  it  off,  even 
when  the  evil  within  him  prompted  him  to  try.  Hour  after  hour  did  he 
wander  thus  and  the  cold  day  dawned  upon  him  out  there  in  the  damp 
and  found  him  heavy  and  weary  and  sick  at  heart 

Slowly,  wearily,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  returned  to  the  house, 
and  ascended  the  long  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  his  own  room;  how 
manj"-  steps  there  seemed  to  be  on  this  cold,  dreary  morning  and  how 
heavy  his  poor,  tired  limbs  felt  as"  he  mounted  them.     Throwing  himself 
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across  his  bed  he  tried  to  sleep  but  it  was  cold  there,  too,  as  it  had  been 
all  through  the  long  dark  night  in  the  streets  and  he  could  not  stay,  so  he 
arose  and  went  down  to  the  sitting  room  where  he  knew  there  was  always 
fire  and  warmth.  Mrs.  Middleton  came  in  and  found  him  there,  resting 
his  weary  head  in  his  hands  and,  so  still  was  he,  that  she  fancying  him. 
to  be  asleep,  moved  softly  lest  she  might  awaken  him.  But  the  silence 
was  more  than  he  could  endure;  there  had  been  silence  all  through  that 
night,  he  had  heard  only  the  soft  voices  of  those  who  were  calling  to 
him  to  come  back  and  now  he  must  speak.  He  called  Mrs.  Middleton's 
name  and  she  hastened  to  him  and  he  told  her  he  was  going  to  leave 
her  house  because  he  was  not  like  the  rest  of  the  people  there. 

But  she  saw  that  he  was  not  well  and  bade  him  to  wait  until  she 
asked  him  to  leave  and  then  she  talked  to  him  in  her  own  pleasant  way, 
until  breakfast  was  ready. 

{End  of  Chapter  13.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Children's    Department 


GRANDPA'S    HISTORY   OF    THE   WORLD. 


"Well,  boys,  I  suppose  you  are  ready  for  grandpa  to  go  on 
with  his  story  about  the  people  who  lived  in  this  world  many 
years  ago.  In  our  previous  talks,  we  have  learned  something 
about  the  people  called  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Persians,  Moguls  and 
their  empires,  and  the  Chinese.  Although  we  have  not  said  much 
about  the  Japanese,  whose  empire  is  made  up  of  the  islands 
stretching  2,000  miles  along  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  just  out  a  little  way  from  the  main  land  of 
Eastern  Asia. 

"And  although  the  history  of  this  wonderful  nation,  that  has 
just  surprised  the  world  by  its  astonishing  military  exploits  in 
its  recent  war  with  Russia,  I  think  it  well  for  the  present  to  let 
you  think  of  them  as  a  bright  and  enterprising  branch  of  the  Mon- 
golian race,  or  the  yellow  men  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere." 

"What  is  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  grandpa?" 

"It  is  that  part  of  the  world  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe 
from  which  we  live.  You  see  this  big  orange?  Well,  if  I  cut  it  in 
two  right  in  the  middle,  and  call  one  half  the  Western  hemisphere 
and  the  other  half  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  you  will  see  what 
I  mean,  for  you  know  the  world  is  round,  and  is  called  a  sphere. 
And  as  hemi  means  half,  the  Eastern  hemisphere  would  mean  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  world. 

"As  I  was  going  to  say,  I  think  it  best  not  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  people  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  until  we  shall 
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come  to  view  them  in  relation  with  the  people  of  the  Western 
hemisphere ;  for  they  were  so  little  known  to  the  people  of  our  half 
of  the  world  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  that  we  can 
afford  to  let  them  remain  in  the  background  until  we  have 
learned  a  good  deal  more  about  the  people  on  our  side  of  the 
vrorld. 

"I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  about  a  most  powerful  nation 
called  the  Romans.    These  people  lived  in  a  land  called  Italy. 

"As  far  back  as  history  runs  there  have  always  been  two 
kinds  of  people  in  the  world ;  one  kind  who  were  willing  and  glad 
to  live  honestly  and  peacefully  with  their  neighbors  and  earn  their 
living  by  tilling  the  soil  or  caring  for  flocks  and  herds  of  do- 
mestic animals  like  sheep  and  cattle,  which  furnish  them  both 
food  and  clothing.  The  other  kind  of  people  thought  it  more  to 
their  credit  and  honor  to  fit  themselves  to  be  warriors  or  fighting 
men ;  for,  they  said  to  themselves,  these  men  who  have  not  learned 
how  to  fight  we  can  make  our  servants  through  fear  of  us,  and  if 
they  do  not  give  us  what  we  want,  we  will  go  to  war  with  them, 
kill  some,  make  slaves  of  others,  and  take  away  their  property. 
It  was  of  this  latter  sort — I  mean  the  men  who  would  rather  fight 
than  labor  honestly  for  what  they  got— that  made  up  a  band  of 
people  who  first  inhabited  a  strong-walled  city,  which  they  built 
and  called  Rome.  They  wanted  to  induce  men  like  themselves 
from  the  country  around  about  to  join  them,  so  they  let  it  be 
known  that  every  man  Avho  had  committed  a  crime  or  done 
some  wrong  act,  which  made  him  ashamed  or  afraid  to  stay  in  the 
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country,  where  he  belonged,  could  run  away  and  come  to  Rome, 
where  they  would  be  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  those  who  wished 
to  punish  them  for  their  wrong-doing. 

''There  were  several  other  nations  living  in  this  land  of  Italy, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Rome.  One  called  the  Etrusian,  another 
the  Sabines,  and  a  third  the  Latins.  There  were  also  settlements 
of  people  from  the  country  called  Greece,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready heard.  When  the  Romans  thought  they  were  strong  and 
powerful  enough,  they  planned  and  carried  out  what  you  would 
all  call  a  very  reprehensible  trick  upon  the  Sabines.  A  great 
many  of  these  Roman  citizens  were  young,  unmarried  men. 
Their  leader  was  a  youth  named  Romulus,  who  had  killed  his  own 
in  a  fit  of  anger.  The  youths  who  joined  Romulus  could 
not  marry,  for  not  one  of  the  neighbors  would  give  his  daughter  to 
one  of  these  robbers,  as  they  were  esteemed. 

The  Romans  cast  their  eyes  in  vain  on  the  Sabine  ladies,  un- 
til the  grandfather  of  Romulus,  who  was  himself  a  king,  advised 
Romulus  to  proclaim  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  Neptune,  with 
games  and  dances.  All  the  people  in  the  country  around  came 
to  it  and  when  the  revelry  was  at  its  highest,  each  of  the  unwed- 
ded  Romans  seized  a  Sabine  lady  and  carried  her  to  his  own 
house.  Six  hundred  and  eighty  three  girls  were  thus  taken.  The 
next  day  they  were  married,  after  the  following  ceremony,  which 
was  always  thereafter  observed  by  the  Romans: 

"There  was  a  great  sacrifice,  then  each  damsel  was  told  to 
partake  of  her  husband's  fire  and  water;  he  gave  her  a  ring  and 
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carried  her  over  his  threshold  where  there  was  a  sheep  skin 
spread  to  show  that  her  duty  would  be  to  spin  wool  for  him,  and 
she  was  his  wife.  It  was  two  years  before  the  Sabine  people  were 
able  to  raise  an  army  of  soldiers  large  enough  to  go  to  war  with 
the  Romans.  But  by  this  time  the  maidens  who  had  been  forced 
to  marry  had  become  attached  to  their  husbands  and  taking  their 
children  in  their  arms  they  went  forth  in  a  body  to  plead  with 
their  fathers  and  husbands  not  to  kill  each  other.  This  led  to  the 
making  up  of  a  peace  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Sabines  and  the 
Eoraans  should  live  and  reign  together  in  Rome." 

"In  our  next  talk  we  will  see  how  this  nation  enlarged  and 
extended  its  power. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF  IN  THE  U.S. 


FROM  THE   LAST  CENSUS  REPORT 


MORE  DEAF  MALES  THAN  FEMALES. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,915,  or  52.5  per  cent,  were  males, 
and  42,372,  or  47.5  per  cent,  were  females.  Since  in  the  general  popula- 
tion only  51.1  per  cent,  were  males  and  48.9  per  cent,  were  females,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  h3'pothesis  that  males  are  more 
exposed  to  accidents  than  females,  or  more  susceptible  to  the  diseases 
which  produce  deafness. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  general  population  and  onlj 
5.2  per  cent,  of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes  seem  less  susceptible  to 
deafness  than  the  whites  is  probably  due  in  part  to  less  complete  returns 
from  the  negro  deaf.  The  proportion  of  negroes  is  larger  among  those 
becoming  deaf  in  childhood  and  also  among  the  totally  deaf  than  it  is  in 
he  aggregate  deaf  population. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred  is  definitely  stated  for  81,590  persons, 
and  of  these  59  per  cent,  became  deaf  before  the  age  of  20  years,  48  per 
cent,  before  the  age  of  10  years,  40  per  cent,  before  the  age  of  5  years,  and 
18  per  cent,  were  born  deaf. 
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Of  the  totally  deaf.  91  per  cent,  were  so  from  childhood  (under  20 
years  of  age),  and  36  per  cent,  from  birth.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
totally  deaf  lost  all  power  of  hearing  before  they  were  2    years    old. 

Of  the  partially  deaf  about  one-third  became  deaf  before  they  were 
20  years  old, one-third  between  20  and  40,  and  one-third  after  reaching  40. 

Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf.  55,501  were  able  to  speak 
well,  9,417  were  able  to  speak  imperfectly,  and  24,369  could  not  speak  at 
all.  Practically  all  of  those  who  speak  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  lost 
their  hearing  in  childhood  (under  20  years  of  age).  On  the  other  hand 
the  majority  of  deaf  who  speak  well  lost  their  hearing  in  adult  life.  Of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  more  than  96  per  cent,  were  reported  as  totally  deaf. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ability  to  speak  is  dependent  largely  upon 
two  factors— the  period  of  life  when  deafness  occurred  and  the  degree  of 
deafness.  Deafness  interferes  rather  with  the  acquisition  of  speech  than 
with  its  reteiition  after  it  has  once  been  acquired. 

As  speech  is  an'acquired  gift,  dependent  for  its  development  and  per- 
fection upon  the  ability  to  hear  it  used  constantly,  one  would  naturally 
expect  the  children  born  deaf  could  not  speak  and  that  children  who  lost 
their  power  of  hearing  before  they  were  10  years  of  age  could  speak  only 
imperfectl}'.  It  is  therefore  rather  surprising  to  find  that  25  per  cent,  of 
of  those  born  deaf  can  speak  and  that  about  62  per  cent,  of  those  becoming 
deaf  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  can  speak  perfectlj'.  The  conclusion 
is,  therefore,  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
teaching  articulate  speech. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14,474  reported  that  they  could  read  the 
lips,  13,986  that  they  could  not,  and  60,827  did  not  report.  So  far  as  the 
census  returns  show,  the  power  of  lip-reading  is  confined  to  the  totally 
deaf.  This  fact  does  not  arise  from  any  natural  incapacity  of  the  partial- 
ly deaf  to  acquire  the  art,  but  from  conditions  which  interfere  with  its 
acquisition.      A  partially  deaf  person,  in  an  effort  to  favor  his  better  ear, 
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usually  turns  his  head  away  from  the  person  with  whom  he  is  conversing", 
while  a  totally  deaf  person  watches  the  speaker's  mouth.  Speech,  reading" 
is  now  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  many  of  the  deaf  from 
childhood  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  art  by  instruction. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  4,641  persons  who  could  not  speak  at  all 
should  have  been  returned  as  able  to  read  the  lips.  The  explanation 
probably  is  that  the  two  arts  are  separate,  and  that  success  in  acquiring" 
one  does  not  imply  success  in  acquiring  the  other. 

As  the  ordinary  means  of  communication,  67,6  per  cent,  of  the  deaf 
concerning  whom  the  facts  were  known  used  speech,  14,8  per  cent  used 
sign-language,  finger-spelling,  and  writing,  but  not  speech;  7,2  per  cent, 
used  sign-language  only;  4,7  per  cent.used  sign-language,finger-spelling, 
speech,  and  writing:  and  5.7  per  cent,  used  various  other  combinations. 

CAT3SES    OF   DEAFNESS. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused  deafness  in  72,6  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  while  the  percentages  for  deafness  caused  by  affection  of  the  inter- 
nal and  the  external  ear  were  were  25,6  and  1.8,  respectively. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in  deafness  the  most  important  is 
catarrh.  Other  diseases  which  were  reported  in  large  numbers  of  cases 
were  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  diminishing  importance;  Scarlet  fever, 
diseases  of  ear.  meningetis,  colds,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  brain  fever, 
influenza  and  malaria  fever  and  quinine.  'Malaria  fever  and  quinine  is 
given  as  a  disease,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  malaria  fever  without  quinine 
would  produce  deafness.  More  then  90  per  cent,  of  the  deafness  from 
scarlet  fever,  meningetis,  and  brain  fever,  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  that 
due  to  measles,  and  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  that  due  to  diseases  of  the 
ear  occurred  in  childhood;  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  deafness  from  influenza,  catarrh,  and  colds  occurred  in  adult  life. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  considered  from  the  point  of  view    of 
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consanguinity,  it  would  seem  that  heredity  has  played  a  part  in  produc- 
ing congenital  deafness  and  the  deafness  occurring  in  adult  life;  whereas 
deafness  occurring  in  early  childhood,  after  birth  and  under  the  age  of  5, 
is  probably  to  a  large  extent  adventitious.  Where  a  tendency  toward  ear 
trouble  exists  in  a  family,  it  may  lie  dormant  and  unsuspected  until  some 
serious  illness  attacks  a  member  of  the  family,  when  the  weakness  is 
revealed  and  deafness  is  produced.  In  such  cases  deafness  is  attributed 
to  the  disease  and  not  to  the  weakness,  although  both  are  probably  con- 
tributive  causes. 

Those  who  had  attended  school  formed  73.6  per  cent,  of  the  daef.  Of 
the  totally  deaf,  77.5  per  cent,  had  attended  special  schools,  as  compared 
with  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  partially  deaf.  Of  those  who  lost  hearing  before 
they  were  5  years  old,  81.5  per  cent  attended  special  schools. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Of  those  at  least  10  years  of  age  among  the  deaf,  38.5  per  cent,  were 
gainfully  employed,  as  compared  with  50.2  per  cent  among  the  general 
population.  Deafness  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  a  drawback  in  securing 
employment,  although  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
dependent.  Of  the  deaf  who  were  gainfully  employed  89.7  per  cent,  were 
found  in  occupations  in  which  perfect  or  even  partial  hearing  is  not 
essential.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  deaf  who  attended 
school  showed  a  much  larger  per  cent,  gainfully  employed  than  those 
who  had  not,  and  that  whether  the  employment  be  skilled  or  unskilled  is 
largely  determined  by  school  attendance. 

Many  facts  and  figures  of  interest  and  value  are  given  in  the  report 
of  the  census  bureau  as  to  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the  country  in  1900,  which 
has  jnst  been  issued.  Of  the  blind  there  are  more  males  than  females 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  deaf.  The  figures  also  show  that  the  blind- 
ness is  more  common  in  adult  life  and  that  it  is  more  common  among    the 
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neg-oes  and  foreign  born  whites  than  among  the  native  whites  The  ratio 
of  the  deaf  to  the  total  population  is  one  to  850,  the  term  "deaf"  including 
the  cases  of  both  tot^l  and  partial  deafness.  The  inquiry  into  these  two 
infirmities  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  determined  the  scope  of  the  investigation  and  wrote  the  text  of 
the  report  on  the  deaf. 

THE     BLIND, 

The  repot  on  the  blind  gives  not  only  data  concerning  color,  sex, 
nativity,  martial  conditions,  school  attendance,  and  occupations,  but  also 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  age  when  blindness  occurred  and  the 
causes  of  blindness. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  64,- 
763 — or  about  one  in  every  1,200  of  the  total  population.  There  were  35,645 
totally  blind,  and  29,118  partially  blind.  These  figures,  hov^ever,  can  be 
considered  only  as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind 
were  not  located  by  the  enumerators.  The  number  of  partially  blind  by 
no  means  represents  the  facts  as  to  defective  eyesight,  but  represents  only 
"verified"  causes. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37,054,  or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males, 
and  27,709  or  42.8  per  cent,  were  females.  Since  in  the  general  population 
only  51.1  per  cent,  were  males  and  48.9  per  cent,  were  females,  it  is  evident 
that  blindness  occurs  more  frequently  among'  the  males. 

Almost  55  per  cent,  of  the  blind  reported  were  totally  blind,  and 
about  45  per  cent,  were  partially  blind.  A  slighly  smaller  proportion  of 
blind  males  than  of  blind  females  were  totally  blind. 

Almost  55  per  cent,  of  the  blind  became  blind  after  20  years  of  age, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind  from  childhood,  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind,  wene  born  blind.     The  number  of  blind 
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per  100,000  of  population  was  greater  among  the  negroes  than  among  the 
whites,  and  greater  among  the  foreign  born  whites  than  among  the 
natives  whites,  the  difference  in  each  case  being  more  marked  for  the 
totally  blind  than  for  the  partially  blind.  The  differences  in  the  propor- 
tions for  the  native  and  the  foreign  born  whites  are  due  very  largely  to  the 
difference  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  two  classes,  the  great  majority 
of  the  foreign  born  whites  being  adults,  among  whom  blindness  is  more 
common. 

LEADING  CAUSES     OF  BLINDNESS 

The  most  important  causes  of  blindness  were,  cataract,  injuries, 
accidents,  and  operations;  congenital  blindness;  old  age;  and  sore  eyes. 
Unknown  causes  were  responsible  for  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of 
cases  than  any  of  the  above  causes. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  occurring  after  birth  and  under 
20  years  of  age  were,  injures,  accidents,  and  operations;  sore  eyes; 
catarrh;  measles;  and  scrofula.  The  principal  causes  of  blindness 
occurring  in  adult  life  were,  cataract;  injures,  accidents,  and  operations; 
old  age;  affections  of  the  nervous  apparatus;  militar}'  service;  sore  eyes; 
and  neuralgia. 

In  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blindness  reported  the  parents  of 
the  blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents  were  so  re- 
lated 25  per  cent,  were  congenitally  blind,  while  among  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  not  cousins,  the  proportion  congenitally  blind  was  only  6.8 
per  cent. 

Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age  20  per  cent,  were  engaged  in 
some  gainful  occupation^  as  compared  with  50.2  per  cent,  among  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  partially  blind,  as  would  be  expected,  show  a 
larger  proportion  gainfully  employed  than  do  the  totally  blind.  The  per- 
centage of  persons  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  trade  and  transpor- 
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tation,  and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  is  larger  among" 
the  totally  blind  than  among  the  general  population.  In  these  three 
classes  of  occupations  the  totally  blind  show  a  higher  percentage  engag- 
ed than  do  the  partially  blind.  Of  the  partially  blind  gainfully  employed, 
the  majority  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  percentage  so 
engaged  being  considerably  higher  than  in  the  general  population. 

THE     DEAF. 
The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not  only  data  concerning  color,  sex,  race, 
nativity,  marital  condition,  school  attendance,  and  occupations,  but   also 
much  information  in  regard  to  deafness  as  a  defect  and  to    the   ability    of 
the  deaf  to  communicate. 

It  collecting  the  figures  for  this  report  the  census  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  return  the  name,  sex,  age,  and  post  office  address  of  every  per- 
son who  could  not  understand  loudly  shouted  conversation.  The  object 
of  this  definition  of  the  deaf  was  to  eliminate  from  the  report  all  who  were 
simply  "hard  of  hearing."  By  correspondence  with  the  persons  returned 
by  the  enumerators  and  with  the  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  many  had  been  erroneously  classified  as  deaf.  Although 
some  of  these  cases  were  eliminated,  it  seemed  best  to  include  those  who 
wrote  that,  in  spite  of  the  enumerator's  statement  to  the  contrary,  they 
could  hear  loudly  shouted  conversation,  because  in  such  cases  the  defect 
in  hearing  undoubtedly  approached  closely  total  deafness.  Such  persons 
have  been  classified  separately  as  the  "partially  deaf,"  a  class  which 
includes  by  no  means  all  the  partially  deaf  in  the  United  States,  as  every 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  those  who  were  merel}'  "ha'd    of    hearing." 

ONE    IN   EVERY    850   PERSONS    DEAF. 
According  to  this  method  of  classification,  the  total  number  of  deaf  was 
finally  determined  to  be  89,287,  or  one  in  every  850  of  the  general    popula- 
tion.     There  were  37,426  totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf.       Among 
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the  total  number  of  deaf  2,772  were  also  blind  and  24,369  dumb. 

How  these  figures  compare  with  those  obtained  at  earlier  censuses  is 
a  difficult  question  to  determine,  as  the  method  of  collecting  and  clas^ifj'- 
ing  the  statistics  has  been  so  frequently  changed  that  the  results  are  not 
perfectly  comparable.  In  the  census  of  1890  the  whole  number  of  deaf 
persons  returned  was  121,178  or  1,935  per  million  of  the  population; 
whereas  in  the  present  census  the  whole  number  was  89,237,  or  1,175  per 
million  of  population.  Probably  no  accurate  conclusions  regarding  the 
comparative  prevalence  of  deafness  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  as 
returns  for  1890  are  undoubtedly  excessive  while  those  for  1900  are 
deficient. 

Deafness  upon  the  whole  is  more  common  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern.  The  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  divisions  show  a  larger  ratio  per  million  than  the  South  Atlantic 
and  the  South  Central,  and  the  largest  ratio  of  all  is  found  in  the  New 
England  states. 
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